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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


IN  presenting  the  reasons  why  young 
men  and  young  women  should  go  to 
college,  two  things  are  taken  for  granted. 

First  —  That  the  college  is  a  good  one, 
with  thorough  courses  of  study  and  no 
"short  cuts;"  that  it  is  well  equipped  with 
library  and  laboratories,  and  that  the  in- 
structors are  specialists  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Second — That  the  student  has  fair 
ability,  and  goes  to  college  with  serious 

ptirpose. 

W.  B. 
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Prom  a  PaAcncAi*  Standpoint. 

THE  most  important  subject  that  can 
possibly  engage  the  attention  of 
young  men  and  young  women  is  the 
question  of  their  education,  A  seeming 
exception  is  the  subject  the  preachers  tell 
us  about  every  Sunday  in  the  cliurches; 
but  the  two  are  so  closely  related  that  no 
philosopher  can  tell  where  the  one  ends  and 
the  other  be^ns.  The  purpose  of  each  is 
tlie  same — that  men  and  women  "might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly."  When  Aristotle  was  asked 
in  what  way  the  educated  differ  from  the 
uneducated,  he  replied:  "As  the  living 
differ  from  the  dead." 

This  supreme  place  for  education  is  based 
upon  the  conception  of  the  infinite  ^vorth  of 
the  human  personaUty — that  great  human- 
itarian ideal,  which,  as  Professor  Williams 


says,  was  first  enunciated  by  Christ,  but 
which  was  wholly  lost  from  view  for  more 
than  ten  centuries;  for  this  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  and  eternal  worth  of  the  individual 
has  as  its  natural  correlative  the  need  of 
the  highest  and  most  careful  education  of 
the  individual. 

Upon  this  great  principle  higher  educa- 
tion is  building  its  work  more  and  more. 
At  first  the  American  college  was  ecclesi- 
astical, and  young  men  went  to  college  to 
study  church  creeds.  Here  and  there  may 
still  be  found  men  and  women  whose  love  of 
creed  is  stronger  than  their  love  of  human- 
ity or  of  heaven;  but  they  have  the  spirit 
of  that  old  time  when  it  was  believed  that 
there  was  a  ' '  Presbyterian  calculus,  or  a 
Congregational  Demosthenes,  or  a  Baptist 
interpretation  of  Horace,  or  a  Methodist 
astronomy."  With  the  coming  of  the 
French  influence  at  the  close  of  the  Revo-  ' 
lutioa  the  American  college  became  civil 
and  political.  To-day  it  has  passed  to  a 
broader  and  higher  plane,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  preparation  of  men  and  women 
tor  "complete  living," 


My  purpose  in  this  little  book  is  to  point 
out  the  reasons  why  young  men  and  young 
women  should  go  to  college;  and  I  shall 
give  not  only  the  reasons  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  but  shall  add  to  them  those 
of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  this 
country. 

It  is  important  to  observe  in  the  begin- 
ning that  the  testimony  of  witnesses  is  all 
on  one  side.  I  suppose  there  never  Uved  a 
man  or  woman  who  regretted  having  taken 
a  college  course,  no  matter  how  great  the 
sacrifice.  We  may  regret  almost  any  other 
step  in  life,  but  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  college  graduate  in  the 
world  to-day,  who  went  to  college  with 
serious  and  honest  purpose,  who  will  not 
say  it  was  time,  money,  and  labor  well 
spent.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  regret  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  take  advantage  of  their  edu- 
cational opportunities,  or  that  they  did  not 
create  opportunities  if  none  appeared.  The 
witnesses  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  the  case 
is  proved  in  court.  Please  observe  that  the 
lestimony  is   from    those  who  know  most 
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about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  very  few 
propositions  can  be  proved  so  conclusively, 
lu  taking  this  evidence  it  is  not  fair  to 
listen  to  those  who  have  been  sifted  through 
and  have  fallen  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
college  without  graduation,  but  only  to 
those  who  have  come  out  at  the  top. 

Chauucey  M.  Depew  in  a  recent  address 
said:  ' '  It  has  been  my  fortuue  for  twenty- 
Sve  years,  as  attorney,  as  counsel,  as  busi- 
ness associate  in  many  enterprises,  to  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  hundreds  of 
men  who,  without  any  equipment  of  educa- 
tion, have  accumulated  millions  of  dollars. 
I  never  met  with  any  one  of  them  whose 
regret  was  not  profound  and  deep  that  he 
had  not  an  education.  I  never  met  one  of 
them  who  did  not  lament  either  the  neglect 
of  his  parents  or  his  own  poor  opportunities 
that  failed  to  give  him  *he  equipment.  I 
never  met  one  of  them  .>iio  did  not  feel  in 
the  presence  of  cultured  people  a  certain 
sense  of  mortification  which  no  money  paid 
for.  I  never  met  one  of  them  who  was  not 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  whole  fortune  that 
his  boy  should  never  feel  that  mortification." 


In  order  to  present  the  question  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  I  want  to  make  a  bar- 
gain with  the  young  men  and  joung  women 
who  read  this.  I  want  to  buy  everything 
you  know.  I  want  to  buy  everything  you 
have  e\-er  learned  in  school,  even  your  abil- 
ity to  read  and  write,  and  it  is  to  be  stipu- 
lated that  under  no  circumstances  can  you 
ever  get  any  of  these  things  back.  I  want 
to  sweep  out  of  your  lives  forever  all  of  the 
knowledge  and  culture  and  sweetness  and 
faimesswhich  have  come  into  them  through 
this  process  which  we  call  education.  What 
will  you  take  for  what  you  already  know? 
Would  you  sell  it  for  all  of  the  wealth  of 
the  richest  man  in  the  State?  "The  mer- 
chandise of  it  is  better  than  the  merchan- 
dise of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than 
fine  gold."  And  do  you  not  prize  and  ap- 
preciate it  more  .than  you  did  when  you 
were  in  the  lo«-*  grades  of  the  public 
school?  Even  so  when  you  go  to  college 
your  appreciation  will  grow  stronger  and 
stronger.  I  once  heard  a  young  man  in 
the  freshman  class  say  that  he  would  rather 
lose  his  good  right  ann  than  the  result  of 
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his  year's  work  in  college.  If  education  is 
something  you  would  not  sell  for  auy 
amount  of  ^Id,  is  not  a  higher  and  broader 
education  worth  working  for? 

As  a  simple  business  bargain,  it  pays  to 
go  to  college.  Because  of  State  and  na- 
tional aid  or  private  endowments,  the  stu- 
dent receives  instruction  and  the  use  of 
laboratories  and  libraries  at  a  small  fraction 
of  their  cost.  At  the  State  universities, 
where  tuition  is  free,  students  receive  for 
almost  nothing  the  rich  giftswhich  have  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  I  know 
of  no  better  business  bargain  which  the 
keen  American  youth  could  make  than  this. 
Never  again  in  his  life  will  the  odds  be  so 
greatly  in  his  favor.  It  is  the  only  place 
he  will  ever  find  where  something  really 
valuable  can  be  had  for  nothing.  Even  at 
the  universities  charging  the  highest  tui- 
tion the  student  pays  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  his  education.  In  some  cases 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  and 
brains  are  at  his  service  for  a  small  fee. 

It  also  pays  from  the  bread -and- buttea- 

standpoint.      Carefully  compiled  statistics 
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show  that  college-bred  men  and  women  earn 
upon  an  average  three  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  those  who  do  not  have  a  college 
education.  In  the  educational  section  at 
the  World' s  Fair  was  a  diagram  graphically 
illustrating  this  important  fact. 

The  following  demonstration  of  the  money 
value  of  an  education  has  been  published  in 
various  journals: 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  uneducated  labor 
does  not  earn,  upon  the  average,  more  than 
^1.50  a  day.  It  is  also  fair  to  assume  that 
thoroughly  educated  men  earn,  upon  the 
average,  $1,000  per  year.  Then  the  dem- 
onstration is  as  follows: 

(1.50,  the  valae  of  a  day  of  uneducsted  labor. 

$1.50  X  300  days  =  $450,  value  of  a  year  of  un- 
educated labor. 

(450  X  40  yeais  =  (iS,ooo,  value  of  a  life  of  nn- 
cducated  labor. 

^1,000x40  years  ^^  (40,000,  value  of  a  life  of 
educated  labor. 

$^afioo  —  $iSfioo  =  (12,000,  value  of  an  educa- 


The  last  census  shows  that  as  a  rule  the 

earning  power  of  the  industrial  classes  rises 

as  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  falls — a  con- 
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elusion  reached,  after  a  full  investigation, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  Horace 
Mann.  As  Superintendent  Nathan  C. 
SchaefEer  says:  "Give  a  youth  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  high-school  training, 
and  you  have  immensely  multiplied  his 
chances  of  success.  Give  him  the  benefit 
of  a  thorough  college  training,  and  you 
have  given  him  the  weapons  which,  if 
rightly  used,  will  ensure  a  victory  in  fight- 
ing life's  battles." 

H.  £.  Kratz,  now  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  recently  made 
some  investigations  in  South  Dakota  as  to 
the  practical  value  of  education,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  even  in  the  stirring 
West  the  college-bred  man  has  multiplied 
his  chances  of  success  fifty  times,  and  that 
even  in  business  pursuits  a  college  training 
multiplies  his  chances  of  success  about 
twenty-five  times. 

The  per  cent  of  college  men  who  go  into 
bu^ness  increases  every  year,  and  that  the 
higher  education  is  a  good  training  for  a 
business  career  is  admitted.  One-third  of 
the  graduates  of  Harvard  enter  business. 
12 
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The  college  man  is  trained  lo  the  habit  of 
sustained  application  and  systematic  work. 
He  "knows  how  to  work  patiently  and 
hard,  and  how  to  wrestle  with  new  ques- 
tions, how  to  keep  at  a  thing  until  he  mas- 
ters it;  and  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
habit  of  buaness."  Or,  as  Professor  Jud- 
son  says  further,  "  He  has  ready  command 
of  the  tool  which  every  business  man  must 
use — his  head.  Higher  education  supplies 
both  knowledge  and  power,  and  of  these, 
power  is  the  more  important.  A  business 
man's  resources  cannot  all  be  deposited  in 
the  bank.  They  include  three  separate 
things — what  he  has,  what  he  is  in  himself, 
and  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men. 
Without  any  one  of  these  three  a  man  is 
handicapped,  and  he  can  hardly  get  the  first 
and  third  unless  he  has  in  himself  the  four 
prime  qualities  of  industry,  intelligence, 
acatenes.'i,  and  reliability." 

In  an  address  made  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  high-school  building  at  New  Bri- 
tain, Conn.,  Dr.  A.  R.  Winsliip,  editor  of 
i![iijatimal  of  Education,  told  the  following: 
"I  was  the  means  of  getting  a  Harvard 
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graduate  into  one  of  the  largest  publishing 
houses  of  Boston,  aud  he  had  but  $3.00  a 
week,  aud  begau  behind  every  other  boy, 
sweeping  out  the  dirtiest  rooms,  but  in  a 
month  he  was  no  longer  a  boy,  but  was  'on 
the  stock.'  In  two  months  more  he  was  a 
salesman,  having  jumped  all  those  who 
worked  for  weekly  wages,  aud  found  him- 
self on  a  salary.  Not  one  of  the  boys  and 
men  whom  he  passed  in  his  rapid  Sight  was 
jealous  of  his  promotion,  for  he  was  one 
with  them  when  he  staid  with  them;  he 
simply  distanced  them  all,  and  they  saw  it 
sooner  tlian  he.  They  knew  that  his  train- 
ing left  them  no  chance  in  the  race  for  pro- 
motion. 

"In  another  large  house  two  young  men 
began  on  the  same  low  level,  one  a  Vale 
graduate,  the  other  a  mighty  bright  boy 
from  a  I^ew  Hampshire  farm,  the  genius  of 
his  native  town.  The  latter  was  unques- 
tionably the  brighter  boy,  and  he  was  well 
read,  a  self-trained  scholar.  The  first  pro- 
motion and  the  second  came  to  the  bright 
country  youth.  Then  the  college -trained 
man  came  up  with  him,  passed  him,  dis- 
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tanced  him,  because  he  had  vastly  greater 
resources." 

In  drawing  his  conclusions  Mr.  Winship 
said: 

"Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  high 
school  or  college  training  can  take  the 
place  of  talent  or  industry.  No  school 
maizes  brains.  Brains  without  training  is 
better  than  training  without  brains;  but 
every  man  in  this  age  will  make  vastly  bet- 
ter use  of  his  talent  if  he  be  trained.' ' 

The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  published  the  opinions  of  several 
successful  business  men  and  politicians  of 
New  York  on  the  practical  value  of  college 
training.  I  shall  quote  some  representative 
answers.  Ex-Mayor  Strong  said  that  if  he 
had  to  choose  between  two  applicants  for  a 
position,  the  one  a  college-bred  man,  the 
other  a  smart  young  fellow  with  only  a 
common-school  education,  he  would  engage 
the  college  graduate,  if  he  displayed  an  equal 
capacity  for  work.  Ex-Govcmor  Roswell 
P.  Flower  said  that  he  considered  a  college 
education  the  greatest  boon  that  can  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  boy  endowed  with  a  clever  and 


active  mind  and  a  wholesome  thirst  for 
knowledge,  adding:  "  I  never  felt  the  lack 
of  a  college  education  until  I  eutered  poli- 
tics. I  was  then  forty-five  years  old,  and 
my  endeavors  to  master  the  various  subjects 
that  came  before  me  in  the  House  or  in  the 
committee  rooms  of  Congress  were  sadly 
hampered  by  my  want  of  fundamental 
knowledge."  Mr.  Seligman,  a  Wall  Street 
magnate,  said:  "In  my  business  I  prefer 
men  who  have  received  a  college  education. 
In  every  walk  of  life  the  necessity  of  higher 
education  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent all  the  time."  Chauncey  M.  Depew's 
opinion  was  this:  '  'American  independence 
and  the  founding  of  our  nation  upon  con- 
stitutional lines,  embodying  the  experience 
and  the  lessons  of  the  ages,  was  the  work 
of  the  graduates  of  the  colonial  colleges. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  and 
William  and  Mary  were  the  architects  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  incomparable  system  of  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  independence  and 
interdependence  which  have  survived  so 
16 
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successfully  a  century  of  extraordinary  trial 
and  unprecedented  development.  Samuel 
Adams,  in  bis  commeucement  Uiests  at 
Harvard,  struck  the  keynote  of  colonial 
resistance.  John  Morin  Scott  brought  from 
Yalu  to  New  York  the  lessons  which  pre- 
pared that  rich  and  prosperous  colony  for 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Rebellion.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  a  student  of  Columbia,  though 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  educated  the 
popular  mind  to  the  necessity  of  the  strug- 
gle; while  the  pen  of  Jefferson,  of  William 
and  Mary  College,  wrote  that  immortal  docu- 
ment which  lives  and  will  live  forever  as  the 
most  complete  charter  of  liberty.  The  best 
proof  of  a  college  education  in  all  the  pur- 
suits of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  eminent 
success  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  it,  in  the 
higher  walks  of  the  professions,  of  states- 
manship, of  business." 

President  Thwing  says  of  the  college 
course  as  a  business  training:  "  The  simple 
truth  is  that  the  college  man  entering  busi- 
ness does  not  spend  so  long  a  time  learning 
the  elements  of  his  calling  as  the  boy  whose 
formal  education  ceased  at  fifteen.  The 
17 
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following  concrete  assumption  does  not  put 
the  question  in  a  form  too  strong:  Two 
boys  are  each  of  the  age  of  eighteen;  their 
abilities  are  equal;  their  training  has  been 
identical;  both  propose  to  become  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers.  On  leaving  the 
high  school,  John  enters  business;  on  leav- 
ing the  high  school,  Edgar  enters  college. 
Pour  years  pass;  John  has  become  the  mas> 
ter  of  many  details  and  of  the  chief  prin- 
ciples of  his  work.  In  these  same  four 
years  Edgar  has  secured  his  college  educa- 
tion. Each  has  become  of  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  The  day  following  commence- 
ment Edgar  puts  on  his  overalls  and  begins 
where  John  began  four  years  before.  In 
six  months  Edgar  will  have  come  to  know 
the  business  as  well  as  John  has  learned  it 
in  the  first  year;  in  the  first  year  Edgar 
will  have  come  to  know  the  business  as  well 
as  John  had  learned  it  in  the  first  two  and 
a  half  years;  in  the  first  two  years  Edgar 
will  have  learned  more  than  John  had 
learned  in  the  first  five  years;  in  his  first 
four  Edgar  will  have  caught  up  in  knowl- 
edge and  efEciency  with  John,  knowledge 
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and  efficiency  wliich  Jwhu  secured  ia  his 
eight  years,  and  from  this  time  Edgar  will 
go  ahead  of  John  with  a  swiftness  jncreas- 
iug  with  each  succeeding  year.  In  hun- 
dreds of  factories  and  shops  and  stores  this 
assumption  is  proved  to  be  the  absolute 
truth.  And  the  reason  of  it  is  clear 
enotigh;  the  college  man  has  been  taught 
to  see,  to  think,  to  judge.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  trained  athlete  against  untrained 
strength,  of  the  disciplined  soldier  against 
raw  bravery. ' ' 

In  a  group  of  sixty-five  graduates  in  New 
York  can  be  found  eighteen  bankers,  fifteen 
leading  railroad  managers,  ten  manufac- 
turers, ten  merchants,  seven  presidents  of 
chief  insurance  companies,  and  five  con- 
spicuous publishers.  Mr.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  hundreds  of  college  men  have  begun 
at  the  bottom  in  railroad  work  and  have 
soon  distanced  the  uneducated  bey  and 
man.  Again,  quoting  the  manager  of  a 
peat  insurance  company:  "A  boy  can 
Jeani  to   measure   tape  or  retail  groceries 
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without  a  college  education,  but  for  the 
management  of  men  and  the  control  of 
large  enterprises,  the  more  complete  and 
thorough  his  training,  the  more  likely  he  is 
to  be  successful." 

Another  practical  advantage  of  college 
life  to  the  man  of  affairs  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. During  these  four  years  he  will 
become  personally  acquainted  with  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  young  women  who 
wiU  become  leaders  in  their  communities, 
and  their  acquaintance  and  friendship  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  him  throughout 
his  life.  College  friendships  are  never  for- 
gotten, and  the  "boys"  stand  by  one  an- 
other through  good  and  evil  report.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  have  been  placed  in  political 
office,  in  good  business  positions,  in  influen- 
tial pulpits,  in  high  educational  places  by 
their  college  friends.  But  this  is  the  purely 
selfish  and  utilitarian  side.  These  college 
friendships  ask  not  for  reward  or  service, 
though  they  are  willing  to  give  them.  **  I 
have  forgotten  my  chemistry,"  says  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  in  an  address  which  every 
girl  should  read,  "and  my  classical  phi- 
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l<Jogy  cannot  bear  examination;  bnt  all 
round  the  world  there  are  men  and  women 
at  work,  my  intimates  of  college  days,  who 
have  made  the  wide  earth  a  friendly  place 
to  me.  Of  every  creed,  of  every  party,  in 
far-away  places  and  in  near,  the  tliought  of 
them  makes  me  more  courageous  in  duty 
and  more  faithful  to  opportunity,  though 
for  many  years  we  may  not  have  had  time 
to  write  each  other  a  letter." 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  educational  literature,  in  an  address  ou 
"Teaching  asa  Business,"  says  that  schools 
that  pay  good  wages  want  college  graduates, 
and  though  in  New  York  graduates  of  the 
classical  course  in  the  normal  schools  begin, 
as  teachers,  on  a  level  with  collegians,  they 
do  not  rise  so  fast  and  their  hmit  is  much 
lower.  Some  good  places  are  filled  by  men 
without  college  training,  "but"  says  Mr. 
Bardeen,  "there  is  no  such  man  who  does 
njt  regret  that  he  is  not  a  graduate.  He 
knows  that  his  home-made  armor  has  cost 
him  dear,  and  that  with  all  his  labor  It  has 
fissm-es  here  and  there  that  gape  open  at 
unhappy  crises.  If  he  had  not  the  discrim- 
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matiou  to  recognize  this,  he  would  not  have 
the  discrimination  to  hold  his  place;  and 
he  is  always  the  first  to  urge  upon  young 
men  the  commercial  value  of  a  broad  and 
thorough  education.  Within  a  few  years 
the  college  graduate  has  become  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  selection  of  women  teach- 
ers. They  seem  likely  to  assume  virtual 
control  of  the  best  positions.  The  demon- 
stration is  even  more  positive  than  in  the 
case  of  men,  that  mental  discipline  is  worth 
paying  for;  and  if  it  is  obtained  without 
sacrifice  of  health,  it  affords  a  capital  likely 
to  pay  a  liberal  dividend." 

College  men  have  the  best  prospect  of 
rising  to  eminence  and  distinction.  Presi- 
dent Bashford  says : 

**It  is  estimated  that  one  person  in  fifteen 
hundred  in  the  United  States  is  a  college 
graduate.  Yet  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  our  Government — 
congressmen,  senators,  supreme  court  judges, 
and  presidents  are  drawn  from  this  mere 
handful  of  our  citizens.  If  we  turn  to  the 
professions,  the  facts  are  still  more  striking. 
More  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  leading 
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persons  are  college  graduates,  and  how 
many  are  not.  Of  the  15,000 persons,  5,326 
are  college  men.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  of  American  colleges  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time  does  not  ex- 
ceed 300,000.  The  number  is  nearer  150,- 
000.  Therefore,  at  least  one  in  every  forty 
has  risen  to  distinction.  Dr.  Thwing  as- 
sumes that  at  least  a  hundred  millions  of 
people  who  have  li\'ed  and  died  in  this 
country  have  not  had  a  college  training. 
Yet  out  of  these  hundred  miUions  only  ten 
thousand  have  risen  to  distinction — only 
one  out  of  every  ten  thousand.  But  of  the 
college  men,  one  in  every  forty  has  attained 
such  recognition.  Into  one  group  gather 
together  ten  thousand  children  and  send  no 
(me  to  collie:  one  person  out  of  that 
great  gathering  will  attain  a  certain  fame. 
Into  another  group  gather  forty  college 
men  on  the  day  of  their  graduation,  and, 
out  of  these  forty,  one  will  attain  eminence. 
The  proportion  in  favor  of  the  college  man 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  one.  Every 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  with  one 
exception,  has  been  a  college  graduate,  and 
2i 


that  oue,  John  Marshall,  was  a  student  at 
William  and  Mary  College  when  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  took  him  from  his 
college  studies.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
college  graduates.  Every  member  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court  has  received  a 
higher  education.  Of  the  men  who  have 
been  iuBuential  in  the  affairs  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  last  century  and  a  half,  only 
three  can  be  mentioned  who  have  not  been 
graduates  of  Brown  University,  and  these 
three  were  connected  with  the  University 
in  such  a  way  as  to  feel  its  influence.  Of 
the  thirty-two  speakers  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  sixteen  have 
been  college  trained.  Twelve  of  the  twenty- 
four  Presidents  have  been  college  graduates 
and  some  of  the  others  have  attended  col- 
lege. Of  tlie  thirty-six  Secretaries  of  State, 
twenty-eight  were  college  bred.  Our  great- 
est poets,  historiaus,  philosophers,  and  theo- 
logians represent,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
a  college  training.  Of  the  twenty  -  three 
most  eminent  English  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  all  but  two  have  been  trained 


at  the  universities.  The  seven  colleges 
which  were  founded  before  1770  in  this 
country  have,  since  the  organization  of  our 
government,  contributed  more  than  two 
thousand  of  their  graduates  to  the  highest 
possible  judicial  and  political  oflSccs.  These 
seven  colleges  have  helped  to  train  no  less 
than  nine  of  our  presidents  and  eleven  vice- 
presidents;  more  than  eighty  cabinet  offi- 
cers, and  a  hundred  United  States  ministers 
to  foreign  countries;  two  hundred  United 
States  Senators;  more  than  seven  hundred 
members  of  Congress;  four  Chief  Justices 
of  the  United  States;  at  least  eighteen  as- 
sociate justices;  eleven  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Judges;  about  a  hundred  district  and 
other  United  States  judges;  about  six  hun- 
dred judges  of  the  higher  State  courts; 
and  at  least  one  hundred  and  iifty  govern- 
ors of  States.  All  this  the  "output"  of 
seven  colleges,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  graduates  who  have  risen  to  dis- 
tinction in  business,  the  professions,  author- 
ship, the  army,  the  navy,  etc.  Dr.  Thwing 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service  in  collecting 
these  significant  facts,  and  I  commend  them 
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to  the  careful    consideration  of  ambitions 
young  men. 

Professor  John  Carleton  Jones  has  made 
some  invcstigatioiis  in  this  same  £eld  and 
pnblisbes  the  result  in  The  Forum.  The 
facts  set  forth  in  his  paper  are  thus  sum- 
marized by  him: 

ist.  The  one  per  cent  of  college  gradtt' 
ates  in  our  male  population  of  graduate 
age  is  furnishing  36  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  has  supplied  55  per 
cent  of  the  Presidents,  54.16  per  cent  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  nearly  55  per  cent  of 
all  the  Cabinet  officers,  nearly  69  per  cent 
ot  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
85.7  per  cent  of  the  Chief  Justices. 

2d.  The  proportion  of  graduates  in- 
creases in  direct  ratio  to  the  importance  of 
the  office,  if  we  consider  elective  and  ap- 
pointive offices  separately.  In  the  latter  class 
the  order  of  the  officers,  arranging  accord- 
ing to  percentage  of  graduates,  is  as  follows: 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Jas- 
tices.  Attorneys  General,  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  other  Cabinet  officers  where  the 
margin  of  difference  is  quite  small. 
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3d.  More  college  graduates  than  for- 
merly are  being  chosen  to  the  Pre^deacy, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  college  grad- 
uates on  our  early  political  development,  he 
discovers  that  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  a  college  graduate; 
that  its  ablest  defender  was  a  college  grad- 
uate; that  of  the  sixty-five  men  who  signed 
it,  twenty  were  college  graduates,  and  ten 
others  had  classical  training;  that  two  of 
the  three  men  who  led  to  the  assembling  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  were  also 
college  gradnates;  that  the  authors  of  three 
of  the  four  plans  submitted  to  the  Conven- 
tion were  college  graduates;  and  that  the 
man  who  won  the  name  "  Father  of 
the  Constitution"  was  also  a  graduate. 
Twenty-three  of  the  fifty-four  men  com- 
posing the  Convention  were  graduates;  and 
the  three  men  who  contributed  most  toward 
its  adoption  by  the  States  were  also  college 
gradnates. 

In  England  practically  all  of   the  high 


places  are  filled  by  university- trained  men, 
and  in  the  United  States  this  condition  will 
prevail  more  and  more  as  we  grow  iu  edu- 
cation and  culture. 

When  we  speak  of  taking  a  college  course, 
we  usually  mean  the  course  leading  to  A.  B. , 
B.  S. ,  Ph.  B. ,  or  B.  L.  .but  "  going  to  col- 
lege." or  "going  to  the  university,"  to- 
day very  often  means  that  the  student  is 
studying  electrical,  mining,  civil,  or  me- 
chanical engineering,  or  law,  or  agriculture, 
or  music,  or  painting.  Most  of  these 
courses  are  eminently  direct  and  "practi- 
cal," leading  to  results  which  can  be  seen 
almost  at  once.  Six  young  men  were  grad- 
uated last  year  in  the  civil  engineering  de- 
partment of  a  university  with  which  I  am 
intimately  acquainted,  and  good  positions 
were  waiting  for  five  of  them  the  day  of 
their  graduation.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of 
that  department  of  this  institution  that 
every  one  of  its  graduates  has  a  desirable 
place.  Thoroughly  trained  and  competent 
engineers,  lawyers,  agriculturists,  physi- 
cians, musicians,  artists,  are  always  in  de- 
mand.     I    say    "thoroughly    trained    and 


competent."  It  would  be  Interesting  and 
profitable  to  compare  the  incomes  of  engi- 
neers, for  example,  with  the  incomes  of 
young  men  of  equal  ability  who  have  not 
gone  to  college.  I  have  taken  at  random 
the  names  of  sixteen  young  men  from  four 
different  colleges  who  have  gradnated  in 
civil,  mining,  or  mechanical  engineering, 
and  find  that  within  three  years  after  grad- 
uation their  average  salaries  were  about 
(1,500.  I  have  also  ascertained  that  thir- 
teen of  these  sixteen  were  farmers'  sons. 
-Would  these  young  men  have  earned  an 
average  of  (1,500  a  year  on  the  form  if 
they  had  never  gone  to  college?  And  all 
of  them  have  prospects  of  rising  higher 
within  a  few  years. 


Bettkr  Reasons. 

BUT  tlie  reasons  for  going  to  college  so 
far  given  are  not  the  most  important. 
They  are  only  secondary.  There  are 
considerations  of  more  moment  than  those 
of  wealth  or  place  or  distinction.  I  believe 
that  most  people  hold  a  false  notion  of  the 
influence  of  money.  It  is  not  now  true,  it 
never  was  true,  and  it  never  can  be  true,  in. 
any  enlightened  community,  that  we  respect 
and  esteem  people  according  to  the  amount 
of  money  they  possess.  It  is  a  most  per- 
niciously false  idea.  We  all  know  that 
down  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  es- 
teem people  for  what  we  believe  them  to 
be,  and  not  for  what  we  believe  them  to 
have  in  bank.  Culture  and  character  are 
always  and  everywhere,  among  intelligent 
people,  more  respected  than  cash.  Money 
may  be  able  to  overturn  the  chairs  of  state, 
but  it  cannot  win  a  single  heart.  And  it  is 
with  ctilture  and  character  and  knowledge 
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and  the  high  essences  of  life  that  the  col- 
lege has  to  do  rather  than  with  the  market 
place  or  the  political  race-course,  "The 
purpose  of  education  is  not  to  make  a  living 
but  to  make  a  life." 

The  old  Greek  poet  Meander  stated  it, 
and  St,  Paul  repeated  it,  that  evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  good  manners.  The  com- 
pany one  keeps  makes  or  unmakes  him ;  and 
this  is  as  true  of  the  mind  as  it  is  of  morals 
and  manners.  Under  no  other  conditions  in 
the  world  is  the  mind  of  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  likely  to  be  in  such  good  com- 
pany as  when  among  the  high  and  ennobling 
thoughtsthatcrowdacoUegecourse.  Dayby 
day,  year  in  and  year  out,  he  keeps  company 
with  the  eteraal  verities.  Truth  that  was 
old  when  Plato  declared  it,  is  his  companion, 
and  the  thoughts  that  have  preserved  the 
world  sweet  and  fair  are  his  to  have  and  to 
hold  forever  if  he  will.  Kingdoms  come 
and  go,  but  the  principles  of  mathematics 
abide.  Political  parties  fight  out  their  little 
battles  and  are  forgotten ;  but  the  song  that 
Homer  sang,  or  the  law  that  binds  atoms 
leather,  or  the  story  of  the  birth  of  a 


mountain,  will  remain  fresh  and  true  for  all 
time  to  iuspire  and  strengthen  and  purify 
the  minds  that  are  open  to  receive,  "To 
turn  from  the  petty  troubles  of  the  day  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  masters,  is  to  go  from 
the  noise  of  the  street  through  the  door  of 
a  cathedral." 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  educated 
man  or  woman  gets  more  out  of  hfe,  is 
happier,  than  the  uneducated;  for  we  get 
out  of  life  exactly  what  we  put  into  it,  no 
more  and  no  less.  If  the  American  youth 
could  be  made  to  understand  that  education 
means  a  larger  and  happier  life,  so  many  of 
them  would  not  be  sitting  on  store-boxes 
all  the  day  long  and  carousing  at  night 
with  drunben  companions.  They  think 
that  theyareenjoyinglifejustasthe  horse- 
£ddle  or  the  tin-horn  thinks  it  makes  as 
good  music  as  the  great  organ  or  the 
Stradivarius  violin.  They  cannot  compre- 
hend the  difference  between  the  supposed 
pleasures  of  the  coarse  and  ignorant,  and 
the  almost  divine  happiness  that  may  come 
to  the  thoroughly  educated  and  devoted 
^'ril  in   the  search  and  comprehension  of 


the  truths  that  seem  to  fall  as  gifts  of  gold 
from  Him  who  holds  the  world  ui  the  hol- 
low of  His  hand.  "I  wonder  what  some 
people  want  with  eternity  when  they  do 
not  know  what  todo  with  a  half-hour  here,' ' 
said  Emerson. 

I  think  I  have  observed  that  old  men  and 
old  women  of  meager  education,  or  no  edu- 
cation, constantly  lament  the  departure  of 
the  days  of  their  youth.  They  have  laid  up 
DO  stock  in  store  for  old  age  when  the  de- 
lights of  youth  can  no  longer  be  theirs. 
And  I  think  I  have  observed  that  educated 
men  and  wiKuen  in  their  old  age  continue 
to  feed  npon  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  collected  and  to  tread  the 
fair  lanes  of  Athena  which  bloom  for  them 
in  old  age  as  in  the  spring  of  their  lives. 
For  education  yields  its  delights  without 
distinction  to  tottering  age  and  buoyant 
youth. 

The  higher  education  not  only  furnishes  a 
constantly  increasing  store  of  happiness  for 
age,  but  the  years  spent  in  college  are  just  so 
many  years  added  directly  to  the  period  of 
youth.     This  brings  me  to  that  profound 
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interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  education 
given  to  it  by  John  Fiske  and  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  important  generalizations  of  modem 
science.  The  child  receives  in  a  few  years 
his  physical  inheritance,  but  he  must  spend 
years  in  gaining  his  human  inheritance  and 
in  adjusting  himself  to  his  spiritual  and 
iatellectnal  environment.  Let  me  quote 
Dr.  Butler:  "No  animal  that  has  not  a 
period  of  infancy  needs  to  be  educated. 
Every  animal  that  has  a  period  of  infancy 
can  and  must  be  educated.  The  longer  the 
period  of  infancy,  the  more  education  is 
possible  for  it;  and  as  our  civilization  has 
become  more  complex,  as  its  products  have 
become  more  numerous,  richer,  deeper,  and 
more  far-reaching  the  longer  we  have  ex- 
tended that  period  of  tutelage,  until  now, 
while  the  physiological  period  of  adoles- 
cence is  reached  in  perhaps  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  the  educational  period  of  de- 
pendence is  almost  twice  as  long.  That  is 
to  say,  the  length  of  lime  that  it  takes  for 
the  human  child  in  this  generation  so  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings  as  to  be 
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able  to  succeed  in  them,  to  conquer  them, 
and  to  make  them  his  own  is  almost  if  not 
qnite  thirty  years."  He  who  stops  school 
at  eighteen  has  only  begun  to  adjust  him- 
self to  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  environ- 
ment; he  has  only  begun  to  come  into  his 
marvelous  inheritance.  But  if  he  goes  to 
college  these  college  years  will  be  added 
directly  to  the  years  of  his  youth.  Kdnca- 
tion  is  then  well  defined  as  "  a  gradual  ad- 
justment to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the 
race;"  it  is  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
youth;  it  is  "  the  vestibule  of  the  highest 
and  the  richest  type  of  living." 

And  what  are  these  intellectual  posses- 
ions which  are  the  rightful  inheritance  of 
every  young  man  and  young  woman?  Dr. 
Butler  says  that  they  are  five-fold.  The 
youth  is  entitled  to  his  scientific  inherit- 
ance, to  his  literary  inheritance,  to  his  es- 
thetic inheritance,  to  his  institutional  in- 
heritance, and  to  his  religious  inheritance. 
He  has  the  same  right  to  these  possessions 
as  he  has  to  his  physical  inheritance,  and 
unless  he  demands  them,  toils  for  them, 
and  wins  them,  he  is  deprived  of  by  far  the 
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nobler  part  of  his  birthright.  He  is  enti- 
tled to  know  nature  and  to  know  how  it  is 
that  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God; 
he  is  entitled  to  the  resources  of  modem 
sdence  and  to  the  facts  acquired  by  modem 
research.  This  is  his  scientific  inheritance. 
He  is  entitled  to  know  the  great  thoughts 
of  the  world's  great  souls  which  have  been 
preserved  for  him  in  literature;  these  great 
creations  are  in  the  world,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  know  what  they  are,  and  to  be  inspired 
by  their  possession.  This  is  his  literary 
inheritance.  He  is  entitled  to  be  taught  to 
understand  and  appreciate  tlie  beautiful, 
the  picturesque,  and  the  sublime.  This  is 
bis  esthetic  inheritance.  He  is  entitled  to 
know  the  history  and  development  of  the 
theories  of  government  and  society  and 
human  organizatiou  —  why  and  how  one 
form  is  good  and  another  is  bad.  This  is 
his  institutional  inheritance.  He  is  enti- 
tled to  know  the  influence  of  religion  in 
shaping  all  civilizations,  and  especially  our 
contemporary  civilization.  This  is  his  re- 
ligious inheritance.  These  comprise  his 
five-fold  iotellectual  or  spiritual  inheritance 
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— ^will  he  sell  them  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
or  will  he  toil  for  them  as  men  toil  for  the 
treasures  of  earth,  and  thereby  prolong  the 
period  of  his  youth,  and  in  their  getting, 
get  life  more  abundantly? 

Akin  to  this  great  thought  is  another. 
As  uneducated  men  and  women  we  live  our 
little,  narrow  lives;  and  only  as  educated  be- 
ings do  we  enter  into  the  life  and  experien<% 
of  the  entire  human  race.  That  great  edu- 
cational philosopher,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
has  made  this  thought  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  he  develops  it  thus: 

"The  uneducated  consciousness  of  the 
mere  animal  does  not  enable  him  to  take  up 
the  experience  of  his  fellow-animals  and 
appropriate  its  lessons  in  the  form  of  moral 
and  scientific  ideas.  Only  to  a  small  extent 
does  he  avail  himself  of  the  lives  of  others. 
Only  the  species  live  on  while  the  individ- 
ual metamorphosis  of  life  and  death  takes 
place.  But  the  animal  capable  of  educa- 
tion can  go  beyond  his  individual  experi- 
ence and  avail  himsdf  of  the  lives  of  all. 
For  the  educated  there  is  vicarious  experi- 
ence.    He  may  live  over  in   himself   the 
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lives  of  all  others  as  well  as  his  own  life. 
In  fact,  each  lives  for  all  and  all  live  for 
each  on  the  plane  of  educated  being.  On 
this  plane  the  individual  may  be  said  to 
ascend  into  the  species,  and  we  can  no 
longer  say  of  him  what  we  may  say  of 
the  mere  animal — the  species  lives  and  the 
individual  dies.  For  individual  immortal- 
ity belongs  to  the  being  that  can  think 
ideas;  because  ideas  embody  the  Ufe  ex- 
perience of  the  race  and  make  possible  the 
vicarious  life  of  each  in  all.  The  religious 
mystery  of  vicarious  atonement  is,  we  may 
see,  adumbrated  in  this  deep  fact  of  our 
spiritual  existence.  The  mistakes  and  er- 
rors of  each  and  every  man,  as  well  as  his 
achievements  and  successes,  all  go  into  the 
common  fund  of  experience  of  the  race, 
and  are  converted  into  ideas  that  govern 
our  lives  through  education.  The  human 
race  lives  and  dies  for  the  individual  man. 
All  the  observations  of  the  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse, all  thinking  into  the  causes  of  those 
fads  by  this  process,  is  rendered  available 
for  each  man.  He  may  reenforce  his  fee- 
ble individual  might  by  the  aggregate  feel- 
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ing  and  seeing  and  thinking  of  all  men  now 
living  and  of  all  that  have  lived." 

These  two  thoughts— our  intellectual  in- 
heritance, and  our  participating,  as  educated 
men  and  women,  in  the  life  and  experience 
of  the  race — seem  to  me  to  be  the  profound- 
est  generalizations  in  modern  educational 
philosophy.  They  should  make  every  earn- 
est young  man  or  young  woman  stand  un- 
covered with  tinutterable  awe  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  responsibilities  and  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

A  young  man  ouce  asked  the  President 
of  Oberlio  College  if  he  could  not  take  a 
shorter  course.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "but  that  depends  on  what  you  intend 
to  make  of  yourself.  When  God  wants  to 
make  an  oak  he  takes  a  hundred  years,  but 
when  He  wants  a  squash  he  takes  only  six 
months." 

What  we  are  in  life  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  our  ideals — whether  we  want  to  be 
an  oak  or  a  squash.  The  college  gives  to 
most  students  new  and  nobler  ideals.  Many 
young  men  and  young  women  come  from 
homes  in  which  mercenary  or  social  ideals 
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rale  —homes  in  which  the  dollar  or  the  new 
bonnet  outweighs  the  holiest  and  highest 
hninan  aspirations.  The  college  gives  to 
all  such  a  new  standard  of  values. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  beginning  of 
college  life  is  the  young  man's  renaissance. 
He  will  discover  new  worlds,  and  his  horizon 
will  be  enlarged.  Every  college  man  can 
recall  how  his  being  expanded  as  the  great 
secrets  of  science,  and  literature,  and  history 
were  revealed  to  him.  It  was  the  period  of 
his  intellectual  ' '  new  birth. "  "  From  being 
a  little  man  in  a  little  world  with  little  to 
know,  there  suddenly  dawned  upon  him  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  great  factor  in  a 
great  world,  with  more  to  know  than  one 
head  could  contain."  There  is  no  truer 
maxim  than  that  of  Diesterweg,  that  ' '  Edu- 
cation is  liberation." 

Again,  every  student  of  history  knows 
the  truth  of  Benjamin  Kidd's  statement 
that  "the  arrival  of  democracy  is  the  fact 
of  our  time  which  overshadows  all  other 
facts. ' '  During  the  past  twelve  months  it  has 
reached  another  stadium  on  its  conquering 
way,  Now  the  most  perfect  democracy  iu 
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the  world  is  the  college.  Here  as  nowhere 
else  brains,  character,  and  application  are 
the  only  quaUties  that  count.  The  son  of 
the  United  States  Senator  and  the  lad  from 
the  mountains  sit  side  by  side,  and  the 
latter  is  even  more  likely  than  the  former 
to  win  the  prizes  and  distinctions.  Nobody 
cares  who  his  grandfather  was,  nor  how 
much  bis  father  is  worth,  but  the  questions 
are.  What  does  he  know?  and.  What  can 
he  do?  "  Brain  is  the  only  symbol  of  aris- 
tocracy and  the  examination  room  the  only 
field  of  honor. ' '  The  poor  girl  and  the  rich 
become  friends  for  life,  "for  it  is  only 
when  the  rich  and  poor  sit  down  together 
that  either  can  understand  how  the  Lord  is 
the  Maker  of  them  all."  And  neither  rich 
nor  poor  ever  learned  a  more  wholesome 
lesson.  The  girl  whose  mother  is  empress 
in  her  social  Vingdom  needs  to  learn  that 
these  things  do  not  count  in  college,  and 
the  girl  who  teaches  a  country  school  to 
earn  her  way  up  to  college  needs  to  learn 
that  she  may  become  a  queen  indeed  in  the 
kingdom  of  culture. 

Open-minded  college  students  also  leam 


President  Jordan  tells  as  that  the  college 
intensifies  the  individuality  of  a  man;  "it 
talces  his  best  abilities  and  raises  them  to 
the  secx>nd,  or  third,  or  tenth  power,  as  we 
say  in  algetwa."  This  is  especially  true,  I 
think,  in  the  modern  elective  system  by 
which  one  has  an  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
line  of  work  to  which  his  natural  powers 
and  tastes  lead  him.  For  Dr.  Jordan  wisely 
says  that  the  world  turns  aside  to  let  any 
man  pass  who  knows  whither  he  is  going. 
And  he  quotes  the  old  traveler,  Rafitiesqae, 
who  says  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  read 
the  voyages  of  Captain  Cooke,  and  Pallas, 
and  LeVaillant,  and  his  soul  was  fired  with 
the  desire  to  be  a  great  traveler  like  them. 
"  And  so  I  became  such,"  he  adds  tersely. 
Any  young  man  with  good  health  and  good 
brain  can  accomplish  almost  any  one  thing 
which  he  determines  to  do.  "  Let  him  bat 
say  the  word,  and  never  nnsay  it!" 

The  best  place  in  the  world  to  learn  to 
say  that  word  is  among  enthusiastic  young 
men  and  young  women.  Amtntion  and 
enthasiasm  are  the  levers  that  overturn  the 
world.      It  is  a  good  thing,  as  Tboreau 


ning  at  large,"  can  present  as  high  moral 
average.  And  "the  college  presents  a  con- 
dition safer,  far  safer,  for  the  holding  and 
developing  of  a  Christian  faith  than  the 
office,  the  shop,  the  factory,  the  board  of 
trade.  Intelligence  is  more  pious  than 
ignorance,  and  the  college  is  the  place  of 
intelligence.  Associations  are  more  pure  in 
the  college  than  in  any  place  where  men 
most  do  congregate." 

President  Bradley,  of  Illinois  College, 
says:  ' '  Tested  by  any  method,  the  average 
young  man  or  woman  in  college  is  better 
and  safer  than  the  average  young  man  or 
woman  out  of  college.  From  the  day  she 
receives  them,  shy  and  home-sick  boys  and 
girls,  till  she  sends  them  forth  liberally 
educated  men  and  women,  the  college  exerts 
a  beneficent  inflnence  upon  her  students. 
Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  student  life 
in  the  better  class  of  American  colleges 
will,  without  hesitation,  affirm  that  higher 
standards  and  ideals  prevail  in  them  than 
are  found  in  almost  any  other  communities, 
and  that  these  ideals  are  improv^  and  more 
and  more  fully  realized  as  students  advance 
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stitute  for  the  reformatory,  or  an  asyltim 
for  the  feeble-minded. 

And  so  theassodationwitb  fellow-stadents 
is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  college  life. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  even  gives  to  it  the 
highest  place,  when  he  says  that  ' '  the  good 
of  a  college  is  not  in  the  things  which  it 
teaches.  The  good  of  a  college  is  to  be  had 
from  the  fellows  who  are  there  and  your 
assodations  with  them.  I  do  not  helive 
that  any  life  outside  of  a  college  has  been 
found  that  will  in  general  do  so  much  for  a 
man  in  helping  him  for  this  business  of 
living.  I  could  get  more  information  out 
of  'Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,'  which  yott 
can  buy  for  ten  dollars,  than  any  man  will 
acquire  as  facts,  by  spending  four  years  in 
any  college.  But  the  business  of  changing 
a  boy  into  a  man,  or,  if  you  please,  chang- 
iug  an  uulicked  cub  into  a  well-trained  gen- 
tleman, is,  on  the  whole,  more  amply  and 
cotainly  done  in  a  good  college  than  any* 
where  else." 

The  value  of  the  college  is,  therefore> 
greatest  in  different  ways  to  different  peo- 
pfe.*  An  eminent  educator  summarizes  them 
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as  follows:  The  discipline  of  the  regular 
studies;  the  inspiration  of  friendship;  the 
enrichment  of  general  reading;  the  culture 
of  association  with  men  of  culture  and  of 
scholarly  atmosphere;  special  private  read- 
ing; Uterary  societies. 

Not  long  ago  a  distinguished  college  pres- 
ident wrote  to  fifty  representative  men  to 
find  out  what  was  the  best  thing  their  col- 
lege course  had  done  for  them.  From  the 
answers  of  these  representative  men  the 
prospective  college  student  may  learn  that 
college  life  means  infinitely  more  than  so 
much  Latin,  so  much  Greek,  so  much  this, 
and  so  much  that.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
said  that  the  college  taught  him  how  to 
study,  and  confirmed  his  habit  of  reading. 
"The  greatest  thing  it  can  do  for  a  stu- 
dent," he  says,  "is  to  confirm  his  highest 
thought  of  life,  and  to  fix  in  him  those 
habits  which  will  enable  him  to  realize  that 
thought  for  himself  when  he  gets  out  from 
under  college  influence."  Dr.  Parkhurst 
said  that  one  great  teacher  iu  his  college 
had  done  more  for  him  than  all  other  influ- 
ence.   Professor  Simon  Newcomb  said  that 
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the  greatest  service  of  the  college  to  him 
was  in  bringing  him  into  contact  with  edu- 
cated men  and  offering  him  the  appliances 
necessary  to  promote  his  studies.  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Storrs  thought  that  the  best 
thing  he  found  in  college  life  was  the  inti- 
mate contact  with  fine  minds  of  classmates. 
■ '  The  moral  impulse  to  laborious  Uves  was 
probably  the  best  thing  we  got  from  col- 
lege," said  President  Angell.  President 
Jordan  said  that  the  best  thing  a  college,  as 
a  role,  does  for  a  young  man  is  to  bring 
him  into  contact  with  and  under  the  in- 
spiration of  other  men  of  a  higher  type 
than  he  is  otherwise  likely  to  meet.  Dr. 
William  Hayes  Ward  put  it  in  this  way: 
"The  best  thing  I  received  was  the  encour- 
agement and  help  that  came  from  good  fel- 
lowship." President  £.  Benjamin  Andrews 
said:  "The  college  gave  me  the  ability  to 
work  with  intensity  at  any  given  time, 
whether  with  mind  or  with  body,  and  also 
the  ability  on  occasion  to  keep  up  maxi- 
mum occupation  for  a  maximum  time.  I 
count  this  power  for  hard  work  among  the 
very  best  results  of  a  liberal  education." 
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Other  answers  are  similar  to  these,  and 
their  editor  draws  the  inference  that  "the 
best  thing  which  the  American  college  does 
for  its  graduates  is  in  giving  a  training 
which  is  itself  largely  derived  from  per- 
sonal relationship."  The  college  student 
is  a  member  of  a  group,  and  feels,  as  a  re- 
cent writer  says,  an  increased  motive  to 
activity  from  the  effect  it  has  on  his  emo- 
tions, and  this  association  gives  him  an  in- 
creased power  of  accomplishing  what  he 
wants  to  do. 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Wellesley,  believes  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  sending  a  girl  to  college  is 
that  she  may  have  a  "good  time."  "There 
is  no  other  place  where  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  she  is  so  likely  to  have  a  genu- 
ine good  time.  Merely  for  good  times,  for 
romance,  for  society,  college  life  offers  un- 
equaled  opportunities.  Of  course,  no  idle 
person  can  possibly  be  happy  for  a  day,  nor 
she  who  makes  a  business  of  trying  to 
amuse  herself." 

Other  reasons  given  by  Mrs.  Palmer  are: 

(i)  Tiiat  the  statistics  in  this  country  and 
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in  England  show  that  the  standard  of 
health  is  higher  among  the  women  who 
hold  college  degrees  than  among  any  other 
equal  number  of  the  same  age  and  class; 
(2)  ideals  of  personal  character;  (3)  per- 
manent interests  in  life;  (4)  large  capacity 
for  usefulness  in  the  world;  adding:  "If 
dvilization  pays,  if  education  is  not  a  mis- 
take, if  hearts  and  brains  and  souls  are 
more  than  the  dress  they  wear,  then  by 
every  interest  dear  to  a  Christian  republic, 
by  all  the  hope  we  have  of  building  finer 
characters  than  former  generations  have 
produced,  give  the  girls  the  widest  and  the 
highest  and  the  deepest  education  we  have 
dreamed  of,  and  then  regret  that  it  is  not 
better,  broader,  deeper." 

College  life  is  valuable  further  in  this, 
that  it  raises  a  thousand  questions  which  it 
leaves  unanswered.  Many  of  them,  most 
of  them,  will  be  answered  in  later  years,  but 
the  raising  of  them  is  the  great  thing.  It 
is  the  difference  between  a  running  stream 
and  a  stagnant,  festering  pond. 

Again:  "The  college  may  never  make 
geniuses  out  of  mediocrity;    but  it  is  no 
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small  or  worthless  achtevement  to  enable 
mediocrity  to  appreciate  and  make  use  of 
the  fmits  of  genius."  And  this  I  couut  as 
one  of  the  great  gifts  of  education.  It 
gives  to  even  the  dullest  among  us  "a  sort 
of  chart  of  the  world's  great  work.' ' 

I  should  at  least  mention  the  fact  titat  an 
important  feature  of  many  colleges  and 
universities  is  the  military  department,  in 
charge  of  a  United  States  army  officer,  and 
open  to  young  men  of  proper  age,  usually 
1 6  to  21.  The  cadet  corps  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  college  studies,  and  the  drill 
is  good  mentally  and  physically  for  almost 
every  boy.  It  teaches  neatness,  prompt- 
ness, alertness,  accuracy,  and  a  spirit  of 
obedience  to  established  authority. 

The  well-equipped  gymnasimn,  now  con- 
nected with  every  good  college,  is  another 
means  of  benefit,  both  to  young  men  and 
young  women.  Gymnasium  training,  un- 
der a  competent  instructor,  is  usually  com- 
pnJsory  with  members  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  sound  bodies  arc  fitted  to  be  the  homes 
of  sound  minds. 
To  these  reasons  should  be  added  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  the  college  literary  societies  and 
libraries.  In  the  admirable  "How  I  Was 
Educated ' '  papers  in  TAe  Forum,  more  than 
one  writer  says  that  the  literary  societies 
were  of  immense  valae  in  teaching  him  to 
think,  to  write,  to  investigate,  and  to  speak, 
and  in  teaching  him  parliamentary  usages, 
and  how  to  take  care  of  himself  in  par- 
liamentary tangles.  Many  a  great  pubUc 
speaker  has  won  his  spurs  in  the  college 
literary  society,  and  many  a  successful  states- 
man has  had  his  first  training  in  political 
combat  at  the  same  forum.  In  most  col- 
leges and  universities  there  are  also  scien- 
tific societies,  organizations  of  students  of 
various  departments,  and  other  student  so- 
cieties of  a  similar  character,  which  add 
greatly  to  their  social  and  intellectual  life. 
Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  formerly  President  of 
Brown  University,  says;  "In  direct  educa- 
tion for  the  real  work  of  life,  no  influences 
of  my  college  days  were  equal  to  those  of 
the  debating  society.  It  called  into  use  and 
fastened  in  my  memory  what  I  learned  from 
text -books  and  in  lecture-rooms;  it  prompted 
to  inquiries  and  investigations  that  other- 
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wise  would  iiever  have  been  made;  it  .stim- 
ulated to  the  exercise  of  all  my  intellectual 
faculties  as  the  set  tasks  of  professors  never 
could. ' ' 

To  the  young  man  or  young  woman  who 
has  access  to  only  a  few  books,  but  who  has 
a  taste  for  good  reading,  the  college  library 
offers  an  inestimable  advantage.  Thousands 
of  comitry  boys  and  girls  can  appreciate  the 
statement  of  President  Angell,  when  he 
says,  in  telling  how  be  was  educated:  "To 
us  country  boys,  as  we  entered  upon  college 
life,  nothing  was  more  fascinating  and  more 
novel  and  more  helpful  than  the  access  to 
well-funiished  libraries.  The  boys  who  are 
reared  in  the  neighborhood  of  libraries  can 
have  no  appreciation  of  the  sensation  which 
we  country  lads,  whose  supply  of  books  had 
been  the  most  meageriraagiuable,  butwhose 
thirst  for  reading  was  insatiable,  experi- 
enced in  being  u.shered  into  a  large  library 
and  told  that  all  these  books  were  now  at 
our  service. ' ' 

It  is  easy  to  point  out,  of  course,  men  and 

women  of   great  eminence  and  usefulness 

who  never  attended  college.     The  names  of 
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Franklin  and  Lincoln  are  mentioned,  and 
the  question  is  asked,  has  the  college  any 
greater  names  than  these?  But,  as  Theo- 
dore Parker  says,  there  will  always  be  men 
whom  nothing  can  keep  uneducated;  "men 
that  go  forth  strong  as  the  sun,  and  as  lonely. 
Shut  out  from  books  and  teachers,  they 
have  instructors  in  the  birds  and  beasts,  and 
whole  Vatican  libraries  in  the  trees  and 
stones."  But  are  you  a  Franklin  or  a  Lin- 
coln? If  so,  you  can  get  along  without  the 
training  of  the  schools. 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  is  often  pointed 
out  as  a  man  who  has  rendered  services  of 
the  highest  sort  to  the  world,  but  who  never 
went  to  college.  His  own  testimony  ought 
to  be  worth  something.  He  speaks  of  it,  as 
he  says,  with  grief,  regret,  disappointment, 
and  mortification.  "It  has  been  my  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  and  I  feel  the  sting  of  it  in  the 
society  of  college  men.  By  voice,  by  pen, 
by  example  in  the  ordering  of  my  own  son's 
education,  and  by  the  Chantauqua  service, 
I  have  for  many  years  devoted  my  energies 
to  the  cause  of  higher  education;  and  I 
make  this  statement  concerning  my  rela- 


tion  to  the  college  lo  place  myself  with  the 
advocates  of  liberal  culture  as  against  the 
mistaken  and  mercenary  theory  of  the  util- 
itarian, and  thu.s  I  make  humble  protest 
against  the  pitiable  vanity  of  those  self- 
educated  men  who,  not  content  with  making 
boast  of  personal  achievement,  deprecate 
educational  advantages  which  they  failed 
to  secure. ' ' 


Opinions  of  thb  Grbat  Educators. 

THE  American  college  is  oi^nized  for 
young  men  and  young  women  of  aver- 
age abilities,  and  not  for  fools  or 
geniuses.  In  order  that  my  readers  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  most  eminent  opin- 
ions, I  have  sought  answers  from  the  most 
distinguished  American  college  presidents 
and  other  great  educators.  The  following 
may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  the  chief  rea- 
sons of  the  chief  educators  why  young  men 
and  young  women  of  average  ability  should 
secure  a  college  course.  They  were  first 
used  in  an  address  before  an  educational 
association,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  using 
them  here,  hoping  that  the  words  of  these 
great  educators  may  inspire  young  men  and 
young  women  to  the  highest  ideals  of  edu- 
cation and  life. 

They  were  received  in  answer  to  this 
question:  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  chief 
reason  why  a  young  man  or  young  woman  of 
average  oHlily  should  take  a  college  coursef 
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WnxiAM  T.  Harris,  United  Stales  Com- 
misswner  of  Education  —  Because  a  college 
course  gives  a  survey  of  human  knowledge 
preseuted  iu  the  light  of  the  unity  of  all 
knowledge.  Secondary  education  in  high 
schools  and  academies  does  not  do  this.  Ele- 
mentary education  in  the  common  schools 
still  less  does  this.  The  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary education  give  fragmentary  knowledge, 
as  compared  with  the  college,  and  the  young 
man  of  average  intellect  is  made  a  balanced 
mind  as  compared  with  one  who  has  only 
the  elementary  course  of  instruction.  The 
latter  is  prone  to  be  carried  away  by  hob- 
Ines.  Some  particular  branch  gets  between 
him  and  the  sun  of  all  knowledge.  Taking 
the  youth  at  the  epoch  when  he  begins  to 
inquire  for  a  first  principle  as  a  guide  to  his 
practical  decisions,  the  college  gives  him  a 
compend  of  human  experience.  It  shows 
him  the  verdict  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
great  thinkers  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
world.  It  gives  him  the  net  result  of 
human  opinion  as  to  the  trend  of  history. 
It  gathers  into  one  focus  the  results  of  the 
vast  labors  of  specialists  in  natural  science. 


in  history,  jurisprudence,  philology,  politi- 
cal science,  and  moral  philosophy.  If  the 
college  graduate  is  not  acqaaiated  with 
more  than  the  elements  of  these  multi- 
farious branches  of  human  learning,  yet  he 
is  all  the  more  impressed  by  their  bearing 
upon  the  conduct  of  Ufe.  He  sees  their 
function  in  the  totality,  although  he  may 
not  be  an  expert  in  the  methods  of  investi- 
gation in  any  one  of  them. 

Charles  W.  Euot,  President  of  Har- 
vard Umversily  —  In  order  that  the  young 
man  may  discover  what  his  powers  are,  and 
learn  to  use  them  for  his  own  good  and  the 
good  of  others. 

Timothy  Dwight,  President'',  of  Yale 
University  —  In  my  judgment,  the  funda- 
mental reason  why  a  young  man  should 
desire  and  take  a  college  education  is  this — 
that  such  an  education  is  the  best  means  of 
developing  thought-power  in  a  young  man, 
and  making  him  a  thinking  man  of  cultured 

Francis  J.  Patton,  President  of  Prince- 
ton University — The  strongest  reason  why 
a  young  man  should  take  a  college  course 


AoSTiK  Scott,  PresidetU  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege —  If  the  young  man  ' '  of  average  intel- 
lect "  is  sincere  in  purpose  and  faithful  in 
effort,  the  college  training  will  fit  htm  in 
mind  and  soul  for  greater  usefulness  among 
his  fellow-men,  and  will  give  him  a  larger 
and  finer  standard  with  which  to  test  the 
questions  of  Ufe — personal,  political,  social, 
and  ethical — which  will  come  to  him  for 
discussion. 

Francis  W.  Parkbs,  Principal  of  CM- 
cago  Normal  School — The  only  reason  why 
a  young  man  should  take  a  college  couise, 
or  why  he  should  be  educated  anywhere,  is 
that  he  can  do  more  good  in  the  world  if  he 
is  truly  educated.  As  I  understand  it,  that 
is  what  we  are  here  for —  to  do  all  the  good 
we  can — and  we  therefore  should  prepare 
ourselves  by  doing  good  every  day. 

F.  M.  McMhrrv,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University — It  seems  to  me  the  larg- 
est purpose  of  a  college  course  should  be  to 
develop  permanent  interests  in  the  most  im* 
portant  fields  of  thought;  so  that,  in  conse- 
quence, one  may  be  energetic  and  active- 
minded  in  those  fields,  thus  securing  a  high 


A  youth  with  a  college  course  has  no  better 
education  relatively  than  the  graduate  of  a 
good  common  school  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Presid^t  of  Vasmr  Col- 
lege-~\  should  educate  the  young  manor 
young  woman  of  average  ability,  because  I 
believe  that  a  thorough  training  is  the  best 
preparation  for  any  line  of  life  to  which  one 
may  be  called;  because  I  think  that  the  im- 
presdons  and  ideals  gained  in  these  early 
years  of  life  have  the  utmost  influence  upon 
all  the  coming  years;  because  the  sources  of 
culture  which  are  thus  open  to  the  soul  are 
sure  to  prove  a  stimulus  and  a  comfort  what- 
ever may  come  after;  because  the  fuller  and 
larger  you  can  make  a  life  in  these  early 
years,  the  better  it  must  be  for  all  the  fu- 
ture. I  should  not  distinguish  in  any  way 
at  this  point  between  the  young  man  and 
the  young  woman,  unless  to  say  that  if  you 
must  choose  between  the  two,  the  young 
woman  ought  to  have  the  larger  opportun- 
ity, because  the  young  man,  through  the 
very  activities  of  his  life  and  the  larger  re- 
lations in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  thrown, 
will  gain  more  t^portunities  for  that  educa- 
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tion  which  life  brings  to  every  iiitelligent 
man  or  woman. 

Thomas  J.  Conaty,  Rector  of  the  Cath- 
olu  University  of  America  —  I.  If  the 
shortest  possible  answer  to  this  question  is 
desired,  I  would  say,  in  one  word,  Disci- 
pline. 

II.  If  further  explanation  is  in  order,  I 
should  observe: 

1.  The  question  seems  to  take  for  granted 
that  there  are  various  "reasons,"  but  asks 
for  the  chief  reason  only,  A  chief  reason 
may  be  one  that  has  more  force  than  any 
other,  or  it  may  be  one  that  includes  and 
summarizes  ah  others.  It  is  better  to  adopt 
the  latter  meaning,  since  college  experience 
is  highly  complex,  and  its  effects  on  the 
student  result  from  many  inseparable  ele- 
ments. 

2.  Thewords"of  average  ability  "  sug- 
gest that  the  young  man  in  question  has  no 
decided  talent  for  any  particular  line  of 
life — literary,  professional,  or  commercial; 
he  is  "fairly  bright,"  and  wants  to  know 
what  the  best  thing  is  that  he  can  get  at  col- 
lege.    Under  these  circumstances  I  should 
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say:  (a)  College  training  shows  a  man 
what  his  talent  is,  and  even  if  that  talent 
be  for  "business,"  its  development  is  fur- 
thered, not  hindered,  by  college  experience. 
The  delay  of  three  or  four  years,  during 
which  a  man  "might  be  at  work,"  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  broadening  and 
balancing  which  makes  the  ' '  business  man  " 
a  man  in  the  highest  sense,  and  enables 
him  to  meet  the  responsibilities — personal, 
social,  and  political — which  success  in  busi- 
ness inevitably  brings.  (S)  Whatever  else 
is  undecided,  it  is  certain  that  the  young 
man  is  to  be  a  citizen.  Fitness  for  citizen- 
ship, especially  in  a  democracy,  implies  dis- 
cipline, A  disciplined  spirit  means  self- 
control,  respect  for  the  views  and  rights  of 
others,  the  power  of  discerning  between 
sham  and  reality  in  what  we  call  ' '  national 
greatness."  Such  discipline  is  what  the 
college  offers,  (r)  For  the  broader  citi- 
zenship of  the  world,  which  Americans  so 
sadly  need,  the  college  prepares  a  man  by 
enabling  him  to  appreciate  what  is  great 
and  good  in  other  nations,  to  judge  of  the 
past  with  more  calmness,  and  to  gauge  the 
future  with  more  s 
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m.  If  an  answer  be  desired  that  will  in- 
dicate briefly  these  various  points  of  view, 
I  should  say:  The  chief  reason  why  a 
young  man  of  average  ability  should  take 
a  college  course  is  that  he  may  receive,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a 
thorough  discipliue  of  mind  and  will,  which 
shall  afiord  a  better  knowledge  of  himself 
and  his  fellow-men,  and  thereby  make  his 
own  life  fuller  for  humanity. 

Andrew  D.  White,  formerly  President 
of  Cornell  University,  now  U}iited  Stales 
Ambassador  to  Germany  —  You  ask  the 
chief  reason  why  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  of  average  ability  should  take  a 
college  course.  I  should  say  that  such 
reason  is  to  be  found  iu  the  duty  of  every 
man  and  woman  to  develop  his  or  her  best 
powers  as  far  as  circumstances  permit.  Of 
course,  I  could  enlarge  on  this  thesis  to  any 
extent  and  add  vast  numbers  of  special 
reasons,  but  the  above  seems  to  me  the 
only  answer  to  your  question  for  which  I 
have  time. 

ChahlES  F.  TbwinG.  President  of  West- 
ern Reserve    University — In  my  opinion. 
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the  strongest  reason  urging  a  man  to  take  a 
college  course  is  the  enlarging  and  enrich- 
ment of  character. 

D.  C.  Oilman,  Presidmi  of  Johns  Ht^ 
kins  University  —  A  strong  desire  for  dis- 
dpUue  and  knowledge  would  be  a  strong 
reason  for  en<»uniging  a  young  man  to  go 
to  college. 

Nathaniel  Bdtlbr,  President  of  Colby 
College  —  It  has  been  well  said  that  an 
educated  man  hoa  a  sharp  axe  in  his  band, 
and  an  uneducated  man  a  dull  axe.  I 
should  say  that  the  purpose  of  a  college 
course  is  to  sharpen  the  axe  to  its  keenest 
edge.  The  value  of  the  college  course,  in 
my  judgment,  is  to  be  found,  not  chiefly  in 
what  the  graduate  knows,  but  in  what  he 
is  and  can  learn  to  do.  The  ideal  function 
of  the  college  is  to  put  the  student  in  the 
way  of  making  the  utmost  of  himself. 

Henry  Wadb  Rogbss,  President  of 
Northwestern  University  —  My  answer  is 
that  it  enables  him  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self and  multiplies  a  hundred  fold  his 
chances  of  success. 

A.  S.  Draper,  President  of  the  Univer- 
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sUy  of  lUinms  —  The  greatest  reason  why  a 
young  man  of  average  intellect  should  take 
a  college  course,  is  to  the  end  that  he  may 
he  safely  aggressive  among  educated  people 
and  become  fitted  for  leadership  in  a&airs. 

H.  M.  MacCraceen,  Chancellor  of  New 
York  Univernty  —  The  chief  reason  why  a 
young  man,  even  if  possessed  of  but  average 
intellect,  should  take  a  college  course,  if 
the  way  opens  to  him,  is  that  if  he  do  his 
work  faithfully  he  will  possess  a  better  dis- 
ciplined mind  for  whatever  work  of  life  he 
may  turn  his  attention  to,  whether  artisan, 
fanner,  physician,  or  what  not. 

M-  W.  Strykhr,  President  of  Hamilton 
College — The  strongest  reason  why  "the 
average  young  man"  should,  if  possible, 
take  a  college  course  is,  that  rightly  taken 
it  will  make  him  far  more  than  an  average 
man  in  intellectual  sympathies,  in  mental 
horizon,  and  in  practical  effectiveness. 

J.VMES  H.  CanfiKLD,  President  of  Ohio 
State  University  —  In  my  opinion,  the 
strongest  reason  why  a  young  man  of  aver- 
age intellect  should  take  a  college  course  is 
that  it  tends  so  readily  and  so  immediately 


to  put  liim  in  possession  of  his  faculties 
and  powers,  to  give  him  a  wider  and  a 
broader  horizon,  to  make  him  more  thor- 
oughly master  of  himself,  and  above  all  to 
enable  him  to  stand  outside  of  himself  and 
see  himself  in  his  true  proportions  and  true 
relations  to  the  world. 

Charles  A.  Schasffsr,  laU  President 
of  Ike  Stale  University  of  Iowa  —  I  believe 
that  the  young  man  of  average  intellect 
should  take  a  college  course,  because  "the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,"  and  the 
history  of  the  world's  progress  is  the  record 
of  the  triumph  of  the  educated  mind  over 
matter. 

R.  H,  Jesse,  President  of  the  University 
of  the  Stale  of  Missouri — It  is  estimated 
that  of  all  the  young  men  that  have  gradu- 
ated in  this  country  from  colleges,  one  out 
of  every  forty  has  reached  honorable  dis- 
tinction, while  of  those  who  have  not 
graduated  from  colleges,  only  one  in  ten 
thousand  has  reached  distinction.  Colleges 
are  not  meant  for  men  of  phenomenal  gen- 
ius, nor  for  idiots,  but  for  those  who  come 
between  these  extremes.     It  ts  the  best  in- 
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stitution  that  the  will  of  man  has  yet  in- 
vented for  securing  to  young  men  of  aver- 
age ability  success  mentally,  morally,  physi- 
cally, and  financially  in  life. 

WiLLi-^jii  L-  Wilson,  Presidetit  of  WasA- 
ingian  and  Lee  University  —  You  ask  rae  to 
tell  yoti  "  Wliat,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  chief 
reason  why  a  young  man  of  average  intel- 
lect should  take  a  college  course."  Per- 
haps the  sententious  answer  would  be,  just 
because  he  is  of  average  intellect.  Ex- 
traordinarj-  intellect,  which  is  exceptional, 
may  win  success  and  power  by  its  own 
strength  and  impulse.  The  great  mass  of 
young  men  develop  character  and  mental 
force,  and  gather  knowledge  by  the  meth- 
ods, aids,  and  discipline,  which  human 
wisdom  has,  through  centuries  of  experi- 
ence, slowly  perfected  and  shaped.  Those 
methods  are  to-day  embodied  in  the  in- 
struction of  our  best  colleges,  and,  thanks 
to  private  endowment  or  to  State  aid,  can 
be  availed  of  at  a  very  small  fraction  of 
their  cost.  Education,  in  the  college  sense 
of  the  word,  was  never  so  essential  to  social 
position  and  to  effective  work  iu  mechanical 


or  profes^onal  occupations  as  it  is  to-day. 
It  lifts  men  to  a  higher  plane  in  society, 
while  it  fits  them  for  higher  and  better-paid 
service.  Its  ends  are  ( i )  the  building  up 
of  sound  moral  character;  (z)  the  acquid- 
tiou  of  thorough  mastery  over  mind  and 
body,  so  that  the  powers  of  either  may  be 
directed  at  will  to  the  accomplishment  of 
needful  and  difficult  tasks;  and  (3)  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  which  includes 
not  only  results,  but  acquaintance  with  the 
best  methods  of  reaching  results. 

W.  H.  Payne,  Chancelior  of  ike  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville —  Why  should  young  men 
go  to  college?  For  the  same  reason  that 
crude  ores  should  be  assayed — to  discover 
and  determine  their  qualities,  to  ascertain 
what  they  are  good  for,  to  make  them  mar- 
ketable and  useful.  The  world  is  full  of 
misfits  and  failures,  and  very  many  of  these 
cases  are  due  to  the  fact  that  men  choose 
their  vcx^ations  before  their  several  tastes 
and  abilities  have  been  developed  and  as- 
certained by  discipline  and  study.  There 
is  many  a  man  at  the  plow  who  would  do 
the  world  a  royal  service  in  the  pulpit  or  at 
72 
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the  bar;  and  many  a  man  is  making  a  vain 
attempt  at  preaching  or  pleading  whose 
natural  vocation  is  that  of  an  artisan.  The 
early  choice  of  a  vocation,  before  the  nat- 
ural aptitudes  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  systematic  study,  is  a  profound  mistake. 
AH  education  should  first  be  of  the  liberal 
type,  simply  humane,  addressed  to  the  man 
as  a  whole,  and  designed  to  develop  the 
potential  into  the  actual.  After  that,  it 
may  be  technical,  addressed  to  man  as  an 
instrument,  and  fitting  him  for  the  special 
vocation  to  which  he  is  called  by  his  real 
tastes  and  powers.  It  is  every  man's  duty, 
as  a  preparation  for  complete  living,  to  sum 
up  in  himself,  so  far  as  study  will  enable 
him  to  do  it,  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
generations  that  have  preceded  him,  and  to 
this  end,  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  good 
college  are  a  necessity. 

Chas.  C.  Harrison,  Provost  of  the  Urn- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania — A  college  course 
represents  the  most  effective,  and  in  ex- 
peuditure  of  time,  money,  and  energy,  the 
most  economical  method  of  securing  the 
knowledge  and  mental  discipline  which  are 


essentul,  in  this  age,  to  the  highest  success 
inbtisiDess,professioiia],  or  social  life.  Large 
measures  of  such  success  are  attained  by 
men  who  have  had  no  such  training.  But 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  such  advantages, 
the  same  energy  and  ability  would  have 
reached  a  still  higher  point. 

William  Rainey  Harpbr,  President  of 
the  University  of  Chicago — I  would  say  that 
a  young  man  or  young  woman  of  average 
ability,  in  these  days,  should  take  a  college 
course,  if  practicable,  for  the  reason  ttuit 
the  advance  of  world  knowledge  is  so  wide- 
spread that,  in  order  to  hold  one's  own,  to 
be  the  best,  and  do  the  best,  it  is  necessary 
to  get  just  as  much  education  as  possible. ' 
Under  the  same  relative  conditions,  a  young 
man  needs  the  higher  education  who  would 
not  have  needed  it  two  generations  since. 

Martin  Kkllogg,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  —  If  all  conditions  are 
favorable,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted.  First, 
that  one  should  acquire  knowledge  and  men- 
tal growth  so  far  as  it  is  practicable;  and 
Second,  that  this  can  best  be  done  in  a  com- 
munity of  students,  under  the  guidance  of 
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effectiveness  which  accompanies  all  real  ed- 
ucation. One  young  man  in  every  zoo  in 
this  country  is  college  bred.  Bat  of  all  the 
highest  o£Gces  in  church  and  state  for  130 
years,  58  per  cent,  or  116  in  every  200,  are 
held  by  college-bred  men.  (4)  The  man  of 
first-rate  powers  might  succeed  fairly  with- 
out such  institutional  aids;  but  the  man  of 
average  ability  only  needs  every  such  rein- 
forcement he  can  use. 

Charles  W.  Dabkby,  Jr.  ,  PresuUtU  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  —  Every  young 
person  should  take  a  college  course  for  the 
sake  of  the  liberal  education  it  gives;  but 
the  young  person  of  moderate  ability  needs 
this  course  most  of  all,  Yonng  persons  of 
special  talents  will  be  greatly  improved  and 
rounded  out  by  a  liberal  education.  If 
they  do  not  take  it,  they  become  more  and 
more  one-sided  the  older  they  grow.  But 
such  persons  are  apt  to  be  happy  with  their 
hobbies  and  successful,  in  a  way,  even  with- 
out a  college  course.  It  is  the  young  men 
and  young  women  of  average  ability,  pos- 
sessing good  common  sense  and  industry, 
who  are  most  improved  by  a  college  course, 
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and  make  the  happiest  aod  most  useful  dti- 
lens  in  the  end.  Persons  of  average  ability 
are  the  best  material  in  the  world  to  make 
good,  useful  citizens  out  of.  The  greatest 
geniuses  are  the  people  who  have  the  genius 
for  work.  Again,  such  young  persons 
should  take  a  college  course  because  it  is 
the  only  way  to  qualify  themselves  to  climb 
Dp  out  of  the  monotonous,  dead- sea -level 
of  mediocre  humanity.  Such  people,  with- 
out a  liberal  education,  form  the  great  army 
of  our  industrial  or  commercial  slaves. 
They  are  the  ' '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water"  for  the  capitalists  or  the  cap- 
tains -  general  of  the  professions  and  of 
trade.  They  makeour  great  body  of  clerks, 
book-keepers,  agents,  and  drummers  —  use- 
ful and  oftentimes  happy  men  and  women, 
but  tied  down  to  bumble  careers  for  the 
want  of  a  liberal  education.  Thirdly, 
yoirag  men  of  average  ability  should  go  to 
college  because  they  can  there  best  develop 
and  strengthen  their  God-given  powers.  A 
college  educatiou  is  the  only  true  prepara- 
tion for  a  worthy  life.  The  culture  and 
'*i*rir1iTi^  of  the  college  aim  to  develop  all 
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the  powers  of  the  intellect,  heart,  and  body, 
truly  and  equally.  As  Huxley  says:  "That 
man  has  had  a  liberal  education  whose  body 
has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  it  is  the 
ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with 
ease  and  pleasure  all  that,  as  a  mechanism, 
it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear, 
cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  of  its  parts  of 
equal  strength  and  in  smooth  running  order, 
ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to 
any  kind  of  work  and  to  spin  the  gossamers, 
as  well  as  forge  the  anchors,  of  the  mind; 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  nature 
and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations;  one 
who — no  stunted  ascetic — is  full  of  life  and 
fire,  but  whose  passions  have  been  trained 
to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the 
servant  of  a  tender  conscience;  one  who 
has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of 
nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness  and  to 
esteem  others  as  himself."  The  true  col- 
lege aims  to  make  a  man  of  this  type. 
Kvery  boy  and  girU  should  strive,  first  of 
alt,  to  get  this  liberal  education,  and  make 
it  the  foundation  of  their  professional, 
technical  or  business  tra 
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J.  H.  KiRKLAXD,  Chancellor  of  Vander- 
Hit  University  — I  coDSider  a  college  educa- 
tion the  very  best  preparation  that  a  young 
man  of  average  ability  can  have  for  life. 
This  is,  I  think,  shown  by  all  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past, 

Charles  Kendall  Adams,  President  of 
the  University  of  Wiscoyisin —  In  a  general 
way.  I  should  say  that  the  chief  reason  why 
a  young  man  of  average  ability  should  take 
a  college  course,  is  that  he  may  know  more. 
and  consequently  better  do  the  work  of 
life.  In  addition  to  this,  he  forms  an 
acquaintance  with  men,  how  to  deal  with 
them,  and  is  for  that  reason  also  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  be  would  be  without  such 
an  education. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  formerly 
President  of  Brown  University  —  (i)  To 
add  to  the  proper  and  legitimate  enjoyment 
of  life.  (2)  To  develop  his  or  her  powers. 
(3)  To  make  him  or  her  more  useful  in 
Ufe. 

Lester  F.  Ward,  Curator  Department 

of  Fassii  Plajtts,  Smithsonian  ImtituHon  — 
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There  are  so  many  reasons  why  a  young 
man  should  talce  a  college  course,  if  he  can, 
that  I  could  scarcely  enumerate  them.  A 
college  course  oiight  to  mean  a  good  educa- 
tion; and  as  matters  are  now,  a  man  with 
an  education  stands  about  ten  chances  of 
success  where  a  man  without  an  education 
has  one  chance.  So  much  for  the  practical 
side.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  the  chief 
argument.  Knowledge  is  valuable  for  its 
own  sake,  and  well  worth  the  e0ort  and 
sacrifice  in  getting  it.  There  is  no  use  try- 
ing to  elaborate  this  idea.  It  is  a  truism, 
and  yet  I  have  written  three  books  chiefly 
to  show  the  use  of  knowledge. 

D.  B.  PuRiNTON,  PresidenI  of  Demsott 
University  —  I  should  say  that  a  college 
course  finds  its  chief  justification  in  its 
power  to  develop  personal  character.  Per- 
sonality is  the  distinguishing  possession  of 
man.  But  personality  in  the  race  is  nothing 
more  than  the  aggregate  of  individual  per- 
sonalities. What  these  are,  therefore,  is  of 
the  utmost  value,  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  race.  Intelligence  and  will  are  the 
essoitial  elements  of  personality.    These 


elements  may  be  developed  in  various  ways, 
but  chiefly  by  the  apprehension  and  appro- 
priation of  truth.  For  this  purpose  all 
truths  are  valuable,  but  are  not  equally  so. 
The  college  course  in  a  good  institution 
embodies  an  aggregation  of  such  truths  as, 
according  to  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
wise  men  of  all  ages,  have  shown  themselves 
specially  conducive  to  the  development  of  a 
pure  and  powerful  personality.  Such  a 
course,  therefore,  offers  the  best  available 
means  of  right  self-development.  He  who 
would  make  the  most  and  best  of  himself 
possible  in  this  age  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  advantages  of  college  life. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Ediuation  in  Columbia 
University  —  One  conclusive  reason  why,  in 
my  judgment,  a  young  man  of  average 
ability  should  take  a  college  course  is  that 
he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
insight  into  the  world's  culture  and  the 
study  of  nature  from  that  comparative  and 
reflective  point  of  view  that  is  only  possible 
to  one  who  has  come  to  the  age  at  which  a 
college  course  is  usually  entered  upon,  and 


by  so  doing:  may  la^y  the  basis  f^  an  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  and  development  that 
will  last  through  Ufe,  and  make  him  a 
sharCT  in  the  realities  of  human  achieve- 
ment and  human  experience. 

B.  A.  H1NSDAI.B,  Professor  of  tfu  Science 
and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  —  It  was  once  the  fashion  to 
state  the  end  of  education  in  terms  of 
knowledge,  then  it  became  the  fashion  to 
state  it  in  terms  of  development,  power,  <a 
culture,  and  now  it  is  common  to  state  it  in 
terms  of  society.  Looking  at  your  ques- 
tion from  the  first  of  these  points  of  view, 
the  answer  would  be,  the  young  man  or 
woman  should  go  to  college  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  knowledge  or  receiving  instruc- 
tion. Answered  from  the  second  point  of 
view,  it  would  be,  that  he  or  she  should  go 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  develop- 
ment or  cultivation  that  the  college  pro- 
vides. In  the  third  place,  the  answer 
would  be,  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
should  take  a  college  course  in  order  to  re- 
ceive that  preparation  that  he  needs  to  fit 
him  for  his  place  in  the  world,  or  to  adapt 
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Mm  to  his  material  and  spiritual  environ- 
ment. Properly  speaking,  I  do  not  regard 
these  answers  as  exclusive,  bnt  rather  as 
inclusive,  one  of  another.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  particular  choice,  provided 
I  am  allowed  to  define  "knowledge,"  "de- 
velopment," and  "social  functions  and  re- 
lations." 

Seth  Low,  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity— Some  of  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  college  education  are  easily 
stated.  Such  an  education  ought  to  give  a 
man  perspective  by  enabling  him  to  esti- 
mate the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past. 
It  ought  to  strengthen  his  mind  by  exercis- 
ing and  disciplining  his  powers;  and  it 
ought  to  broaden  his  outlook  by  enabling 
him  to  know  something,  at  least,  of  many 
branches  of  knowledge.  In  a  word,  it  ought 
to  make  a  man  capable  of  filling  a  larger 
place  in  the  world  in  any  walk  in  life  for 
which  his  talents  fit  him  than  he  would  fill 
without  such  an  education. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  Juttior  University  —  The 
whole  of  your  life  has  been  spent  in  your 


own  company,  and  ooly  the  educated  man 
is  good  company  to  liimself.  Only  the  man 
who  is  trained  to  help  himself  can  be  help- 
ful to  others. 

B.  P.  Raymond,  President  of  Wesleyan 
University — First,  because  a  college  course 
will  make  the  average  man  more  to  himself, 
more  to  his  family,  more  to  the  State,  the 
church,  and  the  world.  If  there  were 
nothing  but  material  considerations — the 
making  of  money,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
many  men  would  make  just  as  much 
money,  or  even  more,  without  as  with  a 
college  education;  but  there  are  so  many 
other  considerations  and  values  that  enter 
into  life  that  it  seems  to  me  a  great  multi- 
tude of  men  of  average  intellect  ought  to 
take  a  college  education.  How  much  our 
age  needs  the  man  of  finer  culture  and 
large  views  1  They  are  needed  in  every 
town,  church,  and  in  every  relationship  of 
life. 

W.  F.  Warrbn,  President  of  Boston 
University — In  my  opinion,  the  strongest 
reason  why  a  man  should  desire  to  take  a 
college  coturse  is,  that  in   a  well  ordered 


Christian  college  be  finds  the  most  and  best 
helps  in  the  line  of  accomplishing  bis 
divine  calling  as  a  deathless  creature  of 
God. 

WiLlJAM  E.  BoGGS,  Chancellor  of  Ike 
University  of  Georgia  —  In  my  opinion,  the 
best  reason  for  taking  a  college  course  is  that 
more  than  anything  else  it  will  develop  in 
their  fullness  and  symmetry  those  powers 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  young  men, 
and  thus  do  more  than  any  human  device 
beside  it  can  eSect  to  make  one  a  complete 
man. 

Fbankion  Cartes,  President  of  Williams 
College — A  young  man  of  average  intellect 
should  take  a  college  course  in  order  that 
he  may,  by  increasing  his  power  to  render 
services  to  his  fellow-men,  also  add  to  his 
own  happiness. 

Geokgb  E.  MacLean,  Chancellor  of  the 
Umveriity  of  Nebraska  —  The  primal  rea- 
son, in  my  judgment,  why  a  young  man  of 
average  intellect  should  take  a  college  course 
is  that  every  one  of  us  should  make  the 
most  of  himself,  in  order  to  do  the  utmost 
good  to  his  fellow-men,  and  ultimately  to  be 
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fitted  to  glorify  God  by  having  the  largest 
possible  apprehension  of  Him  and  His  uni- 
verse. 

CvRira  NoRTHRUP,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity oj  Minnesota — Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions a  college  course  will  make  a  man 
master  of  his  own  powers  better  than  any 
other  training,  and  will  thus  enable  him  to 
do  more  for  himself  and  more  for  the  world 
than  he  otherwise  could. 

E.  E.  VlnrtB,,  formerly  President  of  Pur- 
due University,  and  Ex-Superintendent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools — There  are  many 
reasons  for  taking  a  college  course,  if  a 
young  person  has  the  ability  and  can  secure 
the  necessary  means.  Such  an  education 
not  only  promotes  his  success  in  the  work 
of  life,  whether  industrial  or  professional, 
but  it  increases  his  influence  for  good  in  alt 
the  relations  of  life,  and  multiplies  and  en- 
nobles his  enjoyments.  Life  is  richer  and 
more  satisfactory  to  the  educated  man  than 
to  the  uneducated.  Education  not  only  en- 
riches the  common  pleasures  of  life,  but  it 
opens  up  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  and 
this  is  increasingly  true  as  civilization  ad- 
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vaiices.  Anything;  that  makes  human  life 
richer  and  nobler  possesses  high  value.  It 
may  be  added,  that  success  in  all  industrial 
and  professional  pursuits  is  increasingly  de- 
manding special  preparation,  and  the  wider 
and  higher  the  general  education  the  more 
fruitful  the  special  training.  The  young 
man  who  has  a  college  education  is  prepared 
to  make  a  choice  of  his  occupation,  and 
many  doors  are  open  to  him. 

L.  Clark  ShELYH,  President  of  Smilk 
College — The  chief  reason  why  a  young 
woman  of  average  ability  should  take  a 
college  course  is,  to  gain  most  surely  and 
quickly  the  truest  knowledge  of  herself  and 
the  world  in  which  she  lives,  in  order  that 
she  may  become  the  perfect  woman  she  was 
designed  to  be. 

W.  E.  Waters,  President  of  Wells  Col- 
lege— The  reason  why  a  young  woman  of 
average  ability  should  take  a  college  course 
is  no  new  one,  and  is  substantially  the  same 
as  when  Mary  Lyon  interested  herself  in 
that  labor  out  of  which  grew  Holyoke  Col- 
lie, and,  indeed,  the  same  as  that  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  men's  colleges,  to  wit: 
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to  fit  the  student  for  conditions  in  life  which 
she  is  to  meet,  in  a  way  for  which  she  will 
be  held  responsible.  It  is  to  train  her  im< 
pulses  to  act  under  intelligent  guidance,  to 
enable  her  to  think  her  way  out  clearly  in 
problems  which  it  is  coming  to  her  lot  to 
help  in  the  solution  of,  and  to  malce  her 
sympathies  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  well- 
balanced  and  intelligent  and  discerning  way 
of  looking  at  things.  Many  young  women 
simply  make  a  training  school  of  their  col- 
lege in  order  to  go  into  teaching;  even  in 
that  purpose  they  do  not  fail  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages the  college  meant  to  give  them, 
for  women  of  our  colleges  make  undoubt- 
edly the  best  female  teachers. 

MBRRit,!,  E.  Gatbs,  formerly  PresidetU 
of  Amherst  College — In  these  days  of  free 
schools  and  ample  opportunities,  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  "Why  should  this  young  man 
go  to  college?"  but,  "Why  should  he  not 
go  to  college?"  The  parent  who  can  open 
the  way  for  his  sou  to  secure  a  liberal  edu- 
cation has  no  more  right  to  decline  to  do  so 
than  he  would  have  to  tie  the  boy's  right 
arm  fast  to  his  side  and  let  it  wither,  or  to 
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refuse  to  give  his  son  bealtbful  nutriment. 
And  the  assertion  that  a  young  man  can 
make  more  money  by  the  time  he  is  thirty 
if  he  goes  into  business  at  fifteen,  than  he 
can  if  he  goes  to  college,  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  narrowing  that  young  man's  life 
by  the  early  arrest  of  the  process  of  educa- 
tion. Suppose  that  a  man  of  wealth  were 
to  make  this  oSer  to  the  father  of  a  healthy 
hoy  of  fourteen:  "Strap  your  son's  right 
arm  to  his  side  and  keep  it  there  till  he  is 
twcnt>'-five  years  old,  letting  the  arm  wither, 
and  I  will  give  him  ten  thousand  dollars  — 
more  than  he  could  earn  if  he  were  to  work 
steadily  from  now  until  he  is  twenty-five." 
With  what  indignation  would  the  parent  re- 
ject such  an  offer!  Is  the  development  of  a 
young  man's  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
a  matter  of  less  importance  than  the  devel- 
opment of  his  bodily  powers?  The  experi- 
ence of  life  and  the  revealed  teaching  of 
God  place  a  sublime  emphasis  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  knowing  powers,  that  a 
trained  intelligence  and  quickened  con- 
science may  rightly  direct  the  power  of  will 
in  a  man's  life  work. 
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Gborgb  C.  Chasb,  President  of  Bates 
College — In  my  judgment,  "the  chief  rea- 
son why  a  young  man  of  average  ability 
should  take  a  college  course"  is  this:  A 
college  course  is  the  most  effective  means 
yet  devised  for  aiding  a  young  man  to  con- 
vert his  best  potential  self  into  his  actual 
self — for  helping  him  to  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  his  own  life  and  its  relation 
to  the  world,  and  to  express  this  meaning 
in  his  character,  his  plans,  and  his  acts. 

John  Hbnry  Barrows,  President  of 
OberUn  College — I  would  say,  in  a  word, 
that  the  chief  reason  why  a  young  person 
of  average  ability  should  take  a  college 
course  is  that  thereby  he  gets,  in  the  best 
way,  the  possession  of  himself — his  better, 
fuller,  strot^er  self.  He  enlarges,  at  a 
time  when  his  nature  is  elastic  and  unde- 
veloped, the  bounds  of  his  personal  vitality. 

Agkss  Irwin,  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College 
—  The  question  you  ask  me,  "What  is  the 
chief  reason  why  a  young  woman  of  aver- 
age ability  should  take  a  college  course?" 
is  not  difficult  to  answer  from  my  point  of 
view.  The  chief  reason,  to  my  mind, 
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votild  be  that  the  college  course  would 
make  her  more  of  a  person — a  better  woman , 
morally,  intellectually,  socially,  in  the  broad 
sense — and  therefore  better  spiritually  — 
better  in  every  sense.  If  she  were  that 
rare  thing,  a  born  student,  she  could  hardly 
hope  to  get  out  of  college  the  good  teaching 
and  the  intellectual  companionship  she  could 
get  in  college;  if  she  were  compelled  to 
earn  her  hving,  she  would  be  well  trained 
in  college  for  that  purpose;  to  many  women 
college  gives  chances  aud  opportunities  they 
could  not  have  had  elsewhere. 


Conclusion  of  the  Whole  Mattkr. 

WHEN  all  of  the  reasons  have  been 
considered,  one  thought  stands  above 
all  the  rest.  The  greatest  good 
which  can  come  into  any  human  life  through 
this  process  of  edacation  is  a  personal  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  life  which  can  come  in 
no  other  way.  For  a  dollar  you  can  buy  a 
cyclopedia  which  contains  more  facts  than 
you  can  learn  in  any  course  in  any  college. 
Some  men  are  fortunate  enough  to  make  in 
a  single  speculation  more  money  than  a 
college  president  earns  in  years.  Some 
women  by  accident  of  birth  or  riches  move 
in  society  circles  which  are  forever  closed 
against  the  most  cultivated  and  refined 
women  who  do  not  have  these  advantages 
of  birth  or  fortune.  A  piece  of  machinery 
is  more  systematic  and  self -poised  than  the 
best  disciplined  mind  in  any  school.  The 
facts  of  history,  mathematics,  and  Latin 
learned  may  be  forgotten,  but  the  supreme 


gift  of  education  —  a  larger,  riclier,  and 
more  beautiful  life — will  live  forever.  Not 
so  much  what  he  seems  to  the  world  to 
be,  but  rather  what  the  world  and  human 
life  seem  to  him  to  be.  Please  notice  this 
distinction.  The  failtire  to  make  it  leads  us 
to  false  views  of  the  ends  and  purposes  of 
education.  It  is  a  truth  which,  had  I  the 
eloquence,  I  would  bum  upon  your  hearts 
and  minds  so  deep  that  the  wash  of  the 
world  through  all  the  years  could  never 
wholly  wear  it  away;  this  thought,  that 
education  is  not  to  make  us  seem  to  be 
greater  to  the  world,  but  that  the  world  and 
all  life  and  all  eternity  may  seem  greater 
and  richer  and  more  beautiful  to  us. 

Talce  two  young  men  —  one  of  them  has 
money  and  his  family  is  respected.  He  is 
learned  only  in  the  lore  of  neckties  and 
cigarettes.  He  has  no  education  beyond 
the  lower  grades  of  the  common  school, 
because  he  was  the  darUng  of  his  father  and 
mother  and  did  as  he  pleased.  He  can 
wear  good  clothes  and  spend  money,  and  he 
is  looked  upon  as  a  fortunate  young  fellow. 
Bat  what  is  his  outlook  upon  life  ?    What 


can  it  be  ?  He  may  have  put  fumlture  into 
his  house,  but  how  poor  and  barren  is  the 
furniture  of  his  mind!  How  does  this  mar- 
velous and  mysterious  thing  called  life 
seem  to  him?  Human  life,  deep  as  the 
ocean,  awful  as  the  wrath  of  God,  sweet  as 
His  love,  beautiful  as  a  woman's  face,  fra- 
grant as  a  garden  of  lilies,  rich  with  the 
gifts  of  countless  ages,  and  wrapped  abont 
with  the  incense  of  sacrifices,  millions  upon 
milUons,  since  man  first  rose  far  enough 
above  the  beast  to  deny  himself  for  his 
brother. 

And  the  great  book  of  nature  —  how  can 
he  read  it?  For  he  has  not  learned  its 
alphabet.  When  he  sees  stratum  upon 
stratum  of  rocks  in  these  old  hills,  dipping 
and  tm^ng  and  twisting,  but  each  layer 
keeping  always  its  proper  position,  what 
story  do  they  tell  to  him  ?  What  story  of 
the  birth-throes  of  the  world?  When  at 
night  he  sees  the  candles  of  heaven — does 
his  mind,  knowing  something  of  their  laws 
and  their  movements,  follow  them  in  their 
courses  through  infinite  space?  Can  he 
comprehend  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way,  as 
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thidc  as  the  flakes  in  a  snow  storm,  and 
realize  that  our  world  is  one  of  them  and 
that  they  are  our  neighbors?  To  the 
astronomer,  the  words  infinite  love,  infinite 
patience,  infinite  peace,  eternal  life,  have  a 
tai^er  and  deeper  meaning.  His  life  is 
enriched  and  beautified  thereby  —  for  what- 
ever we  think  upon  becomes  a  part  of  us. 

When  this  ignorant  young  man  with  the 
good  clothes  walks  through  the  field,  what 
story  do  the  Inier  and  the  tree  and  the  robin 
and  the  cattle  on  the  hill  tell  to  him  ?  Does 
he  realize  that  they  are  his  brothers  —  aye, 
his  brothers,  even  to  the  thorn  that  tears 
his  glove — brothers  by  a  law  which  we  do 
not  fnlly  tinderstand,  but  whidi  we  feel  to 
be  tme,  a  law  which  has  worked  through 
infinite  ages  in  God's  great  school,  shaping 
all  things  as  they  are,  and  making  every- 
thing in  the  universe  akin  to  everything 
dse? 

When  he  strolls  into  your  court  house 
and  hears  the  judge  hand  down  a  ded^on, 
does  he  realize  that  the  Romans  centuries 
ago  made  that  law,  the  English  modified  it, 
and  the  Americans  use  it?  Or  does  he 
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think  that  a  ward  political  convention 
thought  it  ont?  When  he  prates  glibly  of 
liberty  do  his  thoughts  go  back  to  that 
little  rocky  country  on  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  idea  of  "liberty"  was  first  fully 
conceived?  When  he  sees  a  piece  of 
statuary,  does  he  realize  that  the  artists  of 
that  same  old  nation  on  the  Mediterranean 
made  that  piece  of  statuary  possible  to-day? 
When  he  goes  to  the  theater  to  see  ' '  Ham- 
let," is  his  mind  flooded  with  light  from  the 
SUDS  that  rose  in  England  in  the  glorious 
days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  and  all  his  life 
made  brighter  and  richer  because  of  the  light 
that  has  come  to  him  from  those  great  orbs, 
or  is  the  Melancholy  Dane  to  him  a  lunatic 
indeed  ?  Having  eyes  he  sees  not,  and  hav- 
ing ears  he  hears  not  the  great  beauties  and 
the  great  riches  of  the  world.  I  repeat,  he 
may  seem  to  the  world  to  be  prosperous  and 
fortunate,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is,  what  do  the  world  and  life  seem 
to  him  ? 

Take  the  other  young  man.  He  may  not 
have  much  money,  but  he  has  managed  to 
enrich  and  beautify  his  life  with  a  college 
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conrse  and  mtich  reading.  Bverjrthing  in 
the  universe  has  a  different  meaning  to  him, 
thoagh  he  may  have  forgotten  most  of  the 
facts  learned  in  college.  His  mind  has  been 
transfonned  by  the  thoughts  which  have 
passed  through  it.  Why  does  the  good 
housewife  take  the  musty  garment  out  of 
the  wardrobe  and  hang  it  in  the  sweet  May 
sunshine  and  the  sweet  May  breeze?  Does 
she  expect  all  of  the  sunshine  and  all  of  the 
breeze  which  fill  its  meshes  to  remain  there 
forever?  Nay,  but  because  by  the  very  act 
of  passing  through  it  the  sunshine  and  the 
breeze  sweeten  and  purify  it.  Even  so,  no 
one  can  study,  for  example,  the  old  Greek 
langu^e  and  literature  and  art  without  be- 
ing made  better  thereby,  though  he  may  for- 
get how  to  read  the  language  itself,  and 
forget  the  names  of  the  marbles  which  Phi- 
dias wrought  and  the  titles  of  the  plays 
which  Sophocles  wrote.  Their  sunshine  and 
their  Iweeze  have  passed  through  his  life. 
The  same  is  true  in  some  degree  of  the  study 
of  any  high  subject. 

The  man  or  woman  who  lives  the  iotel- 
lectoal  life,  who  has  for  his  friends  the  phi- 


losoi^ers  and  the  sages,  who  sometimes 
climbs  to  the  starht  heights  with  Athenian 
sage  and  Judean  seer;  who  studies  electric- 
ity, and  thinks  Edison's  thoughtsafter  him; 
who  studies  engineering,  and  sees  how  the 
laws  of  the  universe  are  illustrated  in  the 
curve  of  a  railroad  track  or  the  truss  of  a 
bridge;  who  studies  geology,  and  sees  that 
the  trilobite  or  the  fosdl  fern  is  a  letter  in 
the  alphabet  of  God's  great  book  of  Nature; 
who  studies  music  and  poetry,  and  hears 
with  his  own  ears  the  morning  and  evening 
stars  singing  together;  who  studies  ethics, 
and  sociology,  and  pohtical  economy,  and 
learns  that  what  every  human  being  does 
affects  every  other  human  being  in  the 
world;  who  studies  the  science  of  religion, 
and  learns  that  in  every  island  of  the  sea, 
and  in  every  comer  of  every  continent,  men 
and  women  build  altars  to  the  Divinity,  and, 
" like  children  crying  in  the  night,"  readb 
out  trembling  hands  for  help  and  guidance 
—  such  a  one  learns  to  look  npon  the  world 
with  other  eyes,  to  hear  with  other  ears,  and 
to  be  moved  by  another  heart.  He  may  not 
appear  to  those  about  him  any  better  off  or 


any  more  fortunate  than  the  man  who  has 
not  even  heard  that  these  things  exist,  but 
be  is  richer,  he  is  more  fortunate,  a  thou- 
sand fold. 

'  ■  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay;"  better  a  year  of  culture,  and 
knowledge,  and  love,  than  four  score  and 
ten  of  a  life  shut  about  by  a  high  wall  of 
ignorance  and  narrowness,  into  which  the 
sunshine  of  an  intellectual  sympathy  can 
not  fall,  and  through  which  its  breezes  can 
not  blow. 

You  perceive  that  this  is  the  true  practi- 
cal education  about  which  we  hear  so  much. 
That  which  brings  to  its  owner  .sometliiug 
of  inestimable  value  is  certainly  of  practical 
benefit.  The  firm  faith  of  the  dying  servant 
of  God  is  not  a  salable  commodity,  but  that 
Mth  is  of  more  value  to  hira,  more  practi- 
cal value  to  him,  than  all  the  banks  ia  his 
town.  The  richness  and  beauty  and  strength 
which  all  true  education  puts  into  life  are 
not  salable  commodities.  The  raw  and 
blatant  world,  which  worships  machinery 
and  politics  and  sensationalism,  would  prob- 
ably not  buy  them  if  it  could,  but  they 


are  of  more  real,  practical  value  than  any- 
thing else  we  have  in  this  fair  land. 

Bishop  Potter  says:  "  The  time  will  never 
come  when  a  man  who  has  not  merely 
learned  certain  chemical  combinations  so 
that  he  can  manufacture  fertilizers,  or  cer- 
tain mathematical  combinations  so  that  he 
can  build  a  railroad,  but  has  also  learned 
what  made  a  little  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  or  how  Roman 
law  became  the  baas  of  the  jnrispmdence 
of  Christendom,  or  how  the  fall  of  em^nres 
was  foreshadowed  in  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
will  not  be  in  every  highest  sense  the  mas- 
ter of  him  who  has  not.  He  may  not  be  as 
rich,  as  adroit,  as  aggressive,  or  apparently 
as  successful.  He  may  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten  in  the  mad  scramble  for  place  or 
power,  or  in  the  vulgar  contentions  of  polit- 
ical conventions.  But  sooner  or  later  will 
come  the  moment  when  inferior  men,  help- 
less and  groping  in  their  ignorance,  will  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  him.' ' 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  to  be  reached? 
If  education — the  right  sort  of  education — 
makes  tis  better  men  and  women;  happier. 


broader,  deeper,  higher,  and  finer,  aod 
therefore  capable  of  doing  more  good  in 
the  world,  and  capable  of  making  others 
better,  happier,  broader,  deeper,  higher, 
aod  finer,  we  are  driven  to  this  conclusion: 
that  it  is  as  mnch  our  dnty  to  be  educated 
as  it  is  to  be  honest.  No  man  has  any  more 
right  to  deprive  his  children  of  education 
than  he  has  to  steal  from  them  their  daily 
bread.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  think, 
that  we  have  no  higher  or  diviner  duty  than 
to  do  good  in  the  world. 

If,  then,  it  is  our  chief  business  in  the 
world  to  help  our  fellows,  it  is  our  chief 
duty  to  so  equip  ourselves  that  we  can  best 
serve  them.  The  old  and  beautiful  parable 
of  the  talents  might  find  a  fitting  applica- 
tion here.  He  that  burieth  his  talent  is  an 
uiprofitable  servant  indeed,  and  there  is  no 
[dace  for  him  except  in  outer  darkness,  cre- 
ated by  himself. 

This  view  of  the  personal  worth  of  edu- 
cation may  seem  to  you  selfish,  but  it  is  the 
very  foundation  of  altruism.  How  can 
yon  feed  your  neighbor  when  your 
own  bam  is  empty?  How  can  you  inspire 
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others  when  there  is  no  fire  on  your  own 
altar?  How  can  yon  lend  a  helping  hand 
when  your  own  arm  is  not  trained?  I  have 
put  the  good  that  the  educated  man  can  do 
to  others  as  of  secondary  importance,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  he  must  first  have  the 
good  himself  before  he  can  give  it  to  others. 

Bat  the  young  man  or  the  young  woman 
says, "  Education  is  a  good  thing,  of  course, 
but  I  have  no  money.' '  What  do  you  want 
with  money,  if  you  have  youth  and  health? 
They  are  better  than  a  national  bank. 

Youth  is  the  period  when  we  own  the 
world  and  the  fullness  thereof.  Vonth, 
like  Napoleon,  sees  the  world  and  proceeds 
to  conquer  it.  Youth,  that  stands  like 
John  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  and  sees  apoca- 
lypse after  apocalypse.  Yonth,  that  sees 
mountains  and  dares  to  climb  them,  stone 
walls  and  dares  to  beat  them  down,  rhafaris 
and  dares  to  bridge  them,  fair  ladies  and 
dares  to  win  them.  Youth,  that  builds 
castles  in  the  air  and  soars  up  to  them  on 
radiant  wings.  Youth,  that  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  has  all 
history  and  all  lands  for  its  demesne,  though 
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THE  UTILITY  OP  AN  ACADEMIC  EDtJCA- 
TION  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  WHO  HAVE  TO 
EARN  THEIR  OWN  LIVING  AND  WHO  EX- 
PECT  TO   PURSUE   A  COMMERCIAL  LIFE. 

1  The  Statement  of  the  Case. 

THE  question  whether  an  academic,  or  even  a 
high-school  course,  is  of  benefit  to  young  men 
who  have  to  malce  their  own  way  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  intend  entering  upon  a  commercial 
life,  is  one  of  such  vital  importance  and  is  surrounded 
by  so  much  doubt  that  it  is  high  time  it  was  thor- 
oughly investigated,  for,  if  the  facts  are  as  many 
believe,  these  institutions  are  a  most  stupendous 
mistake,  if  not  a  positive  injury  to  this  class  of  young 
men. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  but, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  writers 
have  given  merely  their  opinions  or  theories,  not 
facts. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  statements  of  the 
actual  experience  of  a  large  number  of  prominent 
business  men,  of  heads  of  universities,  and  of  college 
graduates  themselves,  would  be  of  great  assistance 
in  arriving  at  something  tangible  on  this  subject.  I 
have,  therefore,  made  quite  an  extensive  investigation 
along  this  line,  the  results  of  which  are  herein  given, 
together  with  certain  comments. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  wherever  college 
education  is  mentioned  herein,  it  refers  exclusively 
to  an  academic  course,  as  indicated  by  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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First  will  be  found  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
presidents  of  nineteen  of  the  principal  universities 
and  colleges  in  this  conntry,  and  the  replies  from  all 
who  answered,  which  will  show  how  much  light  they 
are  able  to  give  on  this  subject. 

T  A  Copy  of  the  Letter  Sent  to  the  College 
Presidents. 

September  5,  1901. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  an  academic  course, 
for  young  men  who  have  to  make  their  own  living  and 
•who  expect  to  pursue  a  commercial  life,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  as  T  am  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  facts  are  in  this  matter,  I  should  be  very 
glad,  indeed,  if  you  would  kindly  favor  me  with  an 
answer  to  the  enclosed  questions. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  T.  Crane. 

1  The  Questions  Asked. 

1.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  evidence  that 

such  education  is  of  any  advantage  to  this 
class  of  young  men  ? 

2.  If  so,  what  evidence  ? 

3.  Have  yon  made  any  systematic  effort  to  ascer- 

tain : 
[ii]  What  success  such    college    graduates 

have  met  with  in  securing  positions  ? 
[A]  How  successful   they  have   been   after 

going  into  business  ? 

4.  If  question  No,  3  is  answered  affirmatively, 

what  have  you  found  to  be  the  facts  ? 
[*] 


5-  Can  you  mention  any  employers  who,  whea 
seeking  employes,  are  in  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing, from  the  head  of  any  college,  infonna- 
tioD  regarding  students  about  to  graduate, 
with  the  view  of  selecting  their  help  from 
among  such  students  ? 

6.  Please  give  an  estimate  of  how  much  it  costs 
your  college  to  give  a  young  man  such  a 
course  of  education.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  simply  the  student's  tuition,  but  you 
should  also  include  interest  on  the  plant, 
taxes,  insurance,  wear  and  tear,  in  fact 
everything  that  enters  into  the  actual  cost 
of  running  the  college, 

;.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  secretaries  of  classes  that  were  gradu- 
ated from  your  college  five  to  eight  years 
ago  ?  I  may  wish  to  obtain  from  them  a 
list  of  their  classmates,  in  order  to  make 
some  inquiries  of  such  young  men,  should 
the  information  received  from  the  heads  of 
the  colleges  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  Opinion  of  College  Presidents. 

Six  of  the  universities  did  not  reply,  vis.; 

Cornell  University. 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
University  0/  Pennsylvania. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
University  of  Rochester. 
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The  replies  received  from  the  others  I  give  com- 
plete, with  the  exception  of  their  answers  to  questions 
Nos  6  and  7. 

The  reason  for  omitting  No.  6  will  be  found  else- 
where. Question  No.  7,  of  course,  is  of  no  interest 
to  this  article. 

FROM  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT, 

President  of  Harvard  University. 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  an  academic  course 
for  young  men  who  are  going  into  business  can  not 
be  intelligently  discussed  unless  the  term  "academic 
course  "  be  clearly  defined.  I  understand  it  to  com- 
prehend any  course  of  study  in  a  college  or  scientific 
school  which  covers  approximately  the  years  from 
seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-two. 
With  this  understanding  of  the  term,  there  can  be 
no  question  whatever  that  an  academic  course  is  in 
the  highest  degree  desirable  for  capable  young  men 
who  mean  to  make  their  living  in  business.  By 
business  I  understand  banking,  transportation,  man- 
ufacturing, mining,  large  scale  farming,  and  engi- 
neering in  all  its  branches.  These  occupations 
require  nowadays,  in  all  their  higher  levels,  a  trained 
mind,  and  a  deal  of  appropriate  information.  This 
training  and  information  can  only  be  acquired  in 
colleges  and  scientific  schools.  A  young  man  who  is 
going  into  business  had  better  take  an  academic 
course,  in  my  sense  of  the  term,  if  he  has  any  mind 
to  train.  That  is  an  indisputable  proposition,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  discussing  it. 

To  get  detailed  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these 
statements,  I  should  advise  you  to  procure  a  series 
of  the  Triennial  or  Quinquennial  Class  Reports, 
which  are  published  by  the  Class  Secretaries  at  Har^ 
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vard,  and  I  suppose  at  other  colleges.  These  reports 
five  the  occupations  and  mode  of  life  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  and  even  of  persons  who  have  heen 
temporarily  connected  with  the  class. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  a  series  of  these 
Reports  you  will  get  abundant  evidence  that  college 
and  scientific  school  training  nowadays  is  profitable, 
indeed,  indispensable  to  a  young  man  going  into  the 
higher  walks  of  business.  To  procure  such  a  series 
from  Harvard  you  had  better  apply  to  Mr.  Jerome 
D.  Greene,  President's  Secretary,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

FROM  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY, 
Preiident  of  Yale  University. 

We  regard  college  education  as  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  business  man,  as  well  as  the  professional 
man.  This  is  not,  however,  because  it  enables  him 
to  make  more  money,  but  to  have  more  influence 
and  enjoyment  with  Uie  same  amount  of  money.  It 
is  this  broader  general  object  which  distinguishes 
the  college  course  from  the  purely  technological  one. 

The  evidence  is  found  in  the  actual  position  held 
toy  our  graduates  in  the  various  cities  in  which  they 
live.  One  of  my  most  important  objects  in  meeting 
the  alumni  associations  throughout  the  country  was 
to  obtain  a  thorough  basis  of  judgment  on  this 
point  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  kind  of  success  are  not  readily  capable 
of  tabulation. 

No  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  compare 
the  success  of  our  graduates  in  securing  positions 
with  the  success  of  any  similar  body  of  men  who  had 
not  been  to  college. 


We  prefer  not  to  publish  list  of  employers  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  us. 

Regretting  the  absence  of  more  detailed  informa- 
tion, I  remain, 

FROM  FRANCIS  L.  PATTON, 
President  of  Princetom  Univtriity. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  5th,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  believe  that  those  who  can  afford  to 
obtain  a  university  education  should  do  so  no  matter 
what  their  career  is  to  be.  I  believe  that  those  who 
intend  to  enter  commercial  life  will  not  regret  the 
years  they  may  have  spent  in  obtaining  college  edu- 
cation. But  I  can  not  answer  the  specific  questions 
which  you  present  to  me,  and  I  have  no  specific  data 
to  give  you  in  reference  to  the  subject. 

FROM  NICHOLAS  MURRY  BUTLER, 
Acting  Pretidint  of  Columbia  University. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  answer  the  questions 
contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  September  5th  in 
detail,  but  may  say  that  we  have  here  abundant  evi- 
dence that  students  who  make  good  use  of  their 
opportunities,  while  undergraduates  in  college,  are 
eagerly  sought  for  in  business  positions.  The  man 
who  does  not  make  good  use  of  his  opportunities  in 
college  is  in  the  same  position  as  one  who  has  neg- 
lected his  opportunities  elsewhere. 

FROM   G.  STANLEY   HALL, 
President  of  Clark  University, 

I  have  too  little  detailed  knowledge  to  answer 
your  questions,  and  have  made  no  systematic  effort 
to  ascertain  such  as  your  third  question  calls  for.    In 
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general,  my  opinion  is  that  the  utility  of  an  academic 
career  for  business  purposes  depends  largely  npon 
what  kind  of  an  academic  course  is  taken.  On  such 
a  scale  I  fancy  the  old  classical  course  would  mark 
very  low,  and  some  of  the  modem  technical  and  com- 
mercial courses  and  many  of  those  in  the  sciences 
would  mark  very  high.  In  these  days  of  the  elective 
system,  an  "academic  course  "  has  so  wide  a  range  of 
meaning  as  to  be  too  indefinite  to  make  results  of 
much  value,  unless  they  are  taken  account  of. 

FROM  JAMES  B,  ANGELL, 
Preiident  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  the  utility  of 
an  academic  course  for  young  men  who  expect  to 
pursue  a  commercial  life,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  we 
have  never  undertaken  to  gather  any  statistics  on 
this  point.  We  know  that  a  good  many  of  our  grad- 
uates are  successful  business  men.  Our  general 
belief  about  the  matter  is  simply  this:  That  the 
more  a  man's  intellectual  powers  are  developed,  the 
more  capacity  he  has  for  any  undertaking  in  life 
which  calls  for  such  powers.  In  other  words,  the 
more  of  a  man  one  is,  the  more  successful  will  he 
be  in  any  worthy  enterprise.  I  have  heard  busi- 
ness men  say  that  although  it  seemed  that  the  time 
sjwnt  in  college  compelled  the  graduate  to  start 
lower  down  the  scale  at  the  age  say  of  twenty-one 
than  a  young  man  who  had  entered  as  a  clerk  say  at 
sixteen,  yet  that  the  former  often  showed  so  much 
capacity  for  comprehending  new  conditions  and 
responsibilities  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
pa^ed  the  other.  I  suppose  this  would  not  always 
be  true.  Much  depends  upon  the  personality  in 
either  case. 
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PROM  A.  S.  DRAPER, 
Presidenl  of  ike  Unrutrtity  of  Illi>u>it. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  September  sth. 
The  subject  to  which  your  questions  refer  is  one 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  not  be  adequately  treated 
in  the  way  you  have  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
college  training  is  of  substantial  value  to  men  engag- 
ing in  business  life.  I  think  the  proofs  of  it  are  to 
be  found  without  difficulty,  and  there  are  numerous 
evidences  of  it  coming  in  one  way  and  another  to  the 
officers  of  this  University.  At  the  same  time  these 
proofs  and  evidences  can  not  be  presented  in  form  in 
answer  to  categorical  questions,  and,  moreover,  it 
would  take  some  time  and  investigation  to  bring 
them  together  for  presentation  in  any  form.  I  should 
be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  attempt  the  task  when  leisure 
would  permit,  if  there  seems  to  be  any  general 
demand  for  it,  but  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  find  myself  at  present  I  can  not  attempt  it. 

Regretting  that  I  am  unable  to  render  you  a  more 
substantial  service  just  now,  I  am. 


FROM  WILLIAM  R.  HARPER, 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Your  letter  of  September  5th  was  duly  received, 
and  I  beg  to  submit  answers  to  the  questions  of  year 
accompanying  circular : 

I.  My  opinion  is  that  a  college  education  is  of 
decided  advantage  to  young  men  who  propose  to 
enter  business.  This  opinion  finds  a  reflection  in 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  which 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  established,  a  circular 
of  which  I  send  you  under  separate  cover.  My  opin- 
ion is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  a  trained  mind 
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anywhere  is  able  to  do  better  work  than,  an  untrained 
mind,  and  while,  under  certain  circumstances,  one 
who  is  working  his  way  upward  in  a  business  from 
the  lower  positions  may  have  a  practical  knowledge 
not  at  6rst  possessed  by  the  college  graduate,  yet,  in 
the  long  run,  at  times  when  critical  judgment  and 
prompt  decision  is  required,  the  one  who  has  the 
broader  outlook  in  an  educational  way  ought  to 
prove  the  more  valuable. 

3.  The  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion  can 
not,  perhaps,  be  presented  specifically,  but  again  and 
again  students  have  come  to  the  University  to  get 
additional  training  just  because  they  have  found 
that  it  was  possible,  in  practical  experience,  for  them 
to  advance  only  so  far.  A  number  of  cases  occur 
to  me  in  which  very  able  men  have  given  up  busi- 
ness positions  which  paid  them  well,  because  of  the 
observation  that  those  who  had  had  better  educa- 
tions were  advancing  more  rapidly  and  were  able  to 
command  better  salaries. 

3.  No  systematic  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
University  to  ascertain  what  success  college  gradu- 
ates have  met  with  in  securing  positions,  or  how 
successfully  they  have  filled  them  after  getting  into 
business,  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  of  other  institutions 
with  which  I  have  been  connected,  my  opinion  is 
that  while  at  the  start  there  has  been  some  dis- 
appointment in  the  realization  of  ambitions,  yet  in 
the  main,  college  graduates  who  have  entered  busi- 
ness have  been  as  successful  as  could  be  expected. 

4.  N.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  made 
inquiry  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  names 
of  any  students  about  to  graduate  who  desire  to 
enter  business,  and  we  have  been  able  to  refer  to 
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FROM  A.  S.  DRAPER, 
Prtiidtnt  of  tke  University  of  Illincis. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  September  sth. 
The  subject  to  which  your  questions  refer  is  one 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  not  be  adequately  treated 
in  the  way  you  have  adopted.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
college  training  is  of  substantial  value  to  men  engag- 
ing in  business  life.  I  think  the  proofs  of  it  are  to 
be  found  without  difficulty,  and  there  are  numerous 
evidences  of  it  coming  in  one  way  and  another  to  the 
officers  of  this  University.  At  the  same  time  these 
proofs  and  evidences  can  not  be  presented  in  form  in 
answer  to  categorical  questions,  and,  moreover,  it 
would  take  some  time  and  investigation  to  bring 
them  together  for  presentation  in  any  form.  I  should 
be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  attempt  the  task  when  leisure 
would  permit,  if  there  seems  to  be  any  general 
demand  for  it,  but  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  find  myself  at  present  I  can  not  attempt  it. 

Regretting  that  I  am  unable  to  render  you  a  more 
substantial  service  just  now,  I  am, 


FROM  WILLIAM  R.  HARPER, 
Preiident  of  Ihe  University  of  Chicago. 
Your  letter  of  September  5th  was  duly  received, 
and  I  beg  to  submit  answers  to  the  questions  of  your 
accompanying  circular  : 

r.  My  opinion  is  that  a  college  education  is  of 
decided  advantage  to  young  men  who  propose  to 
enter  business.  This  opinion  finds  a  reflection  in 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  which 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  established,  a  circular 
of  which  I  send  you  under  separate  cover.  My  opin- 
ion is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  a  trained  mind. 
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The  answers  from  the  next  four  gentlemen  are 
quoted  as  given  on  the  inquiry  sheet  sent  them. 

FROM  GEORGE  MACLEAN. 
Prttidtnt  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether,  in  his  opinion, 
there  is  any  evidence  that  such  education  is  o£ 
advantage  to  this  class  of  young  men,  he  says: 
"  Decidedly  Yes." 

To  the  request  for  evidence  upon  this  point,  he 
answers:  "Statistics  of  'Who's  Who/  articles  by 
President  Thwing,  and  observation  in  my  circle  of 
acquaintances." 

He  states  that  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made 
to  ascertain  what  success  such  college  graduates 
liave  met  with  in  securing  positions,  or  bow  s 
ful  they  have  been  after  going  into  business. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  could  name 
any  employers  who,  when  seeking  employes,  are  in 
the  habit  of  applying  to  colleges,  he  says:  "Appli- 
cations not  infrequent." 

FROM  EDWARD  H.  GRIFFIN, 
Den*  of  the  College  Faeulty  of  fohm  Hopkins  Unruenity. 

President  Ira  Remsen  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity stated  that  as  he  had  just  assumed  office  and 
bad  had  no  experience  that  would  help  him  to 
answer  the  questions,  he  had  referred  the  inquiry 
to  Edward  H.  Griffin,  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty. 
This  gentleman  replied  as  below; 

To  the  question  whether  there  is,  in  his  opinion, 
any  evidence  that  such  education  is  of  any  advantage 
to  this  class  of  young  men,  he  answers:  "  Yes,"  the 
evidence  being,  as  he  states:  "  The  successful  careers 
of  the  vast  majority  of  college  graduates." 
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In  reply  to  the  qnestion  whether  lie  has  made  any 
systematic  effort  to  ascertain  what  success  such 
college  graduates  have  met  with  in  securing  positions, 
and  how  successful  they  have  been  after  going  into 
business,  he  says:  "  I  have  made  no  such  effort,  but 
have  followed  the  subsequent  lives  of  most  of  my 
students  and  have  been  struck  with  the  small  per- 
centage of  failures." 

The  question  whether  he  can  mention  any 
employers  who  apply  to  colleges  when  seeking  help, 
he  answers  in  the  negative. 

FROM  E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS, 
Chancellor  of  th£    Univenily  of  Nebraska. 

He  replies  "  yes  "  to  the  question  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  such  education  is  of  any  advantage  to  this 
class  of  young  men,  and  in  response  to  the  request 
for  this  evidence,  he  says:  "They  get  higher  posi- 
tions, as  a  rule.  This  is  not  the  highest  advantage. 
The  highest  advantage  is  that  they  have  an  inner 
life  of  enjoyment  in  reading,  thinking,  and  under- 
standing things." 

Replying  to  the  question  whether  he  has  made 
any  systematic  effort  to  ascertain  what  success  such 
college  men  have  met  with  in  securing  positions,  he 
says:  "  No  effort  is  needed  to  one  in  my  business; 
the  facts  are  obvious." 

As  to  how  successful  they  have  been  after  going 
into  business,  he  replies;  "  In  the  main,  highly  so," 
He  further  remarks:  "Take  a  period  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  graduation,  and  the  well  educated 
get  and  keep  positionp  '^r  more  securely  and  regu- 
larly than  others  of  tlft^ame  ages." 

To  the  question  wlWther  he  could  mention  any 
employers  who  are   iS  the    habit  of  appl)ang    to 


colleges  when  in  need  of  help,  he  answers: 
I  conld  name  a  considerable  number." 


"Yes, 


FROM  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN, 
Prtiident  of  the  L*land  Stanford,  Jr.,  Unrveriity. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether,  in  his  opinion, 
there  is  any  evidence  that  such  education  is  of  any 
advantage  to  this  class  of  young  men,  he  says:  "Such 
an  education  is  of  daily  advantage  to  any  man  of 
brains  and  character." 

When  asked  for  evidence  on  this  point,  he  replies: 
"It  gives  not  always  better  wages,  but  a  broader 
horizon,  a  more  refined  taste,  a  saner  judgment,  and 
a  higher  range  of  friends." 

Answering  the  question  whether  he  had  made 
any  systematic  effort  to  ascertain  the  success  such 
college  graduates  have  met  with  in  securing  posi- 
tions, and  how  successful  they  have  been  after  going 
into  business,  he  says:  "Everyone  in  any  field  finds 
a  place  as  good  as  he  is  fit  for,  experience  being 
also  considered.  I  krep  pretty  close  watch  of  our 
own  graduates  and  know  of  no  failures,  but  our 
graduates  are  too  young  to  show  many  notable  cases; 
the  first  class  was  graduated  in  i8()S." 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  can  mention 
any  employers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to 
colleges  when  in  need  of  help,  he  says:  "Employers 
desiring  engineers  or  teachers  frequently  make  such 
applications." 

n  Wkat  the  Replies  Show. 

President  Wheeler  of  tl"  'versity  of  California 

and  President  H<iU-of  C      '  liversity  are  the  only 

ones   who   are  £rank   enou,  .   to  admit  that  the 
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presumptioti  ts  against  the  utility  of  an  academic 
course  for  business  men. 

The  others  all  appear  to  be  positive  that  such 
education  is  of  benefit  to  men  in  commercial  life, 
but  when  asked  for  evidence  to  support  this  claim, 
few  have  attempted  to  furnish  it,  and  such  informa- 
tion as  these  few  have  offered  is  found,  upon  investi- 
gation, to  amount  to  nothing. 

I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge  whether  the  heads 
of  these  institutions  have  the  proper  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  making  accurate  statements  on 
this  subject. 

There  is  nothing  in  their  letters  to  show  that  they 
have  made  a  systematic  effort  to  ascertain  the  true 
condition  of  the  question;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  have  made  any  effort  at  all  ia  this 
direction. 

It  certainly  would  not  do  for  a  business  man  to 
conduct  his  affairs  in  this  way.  He  must  at  all  times 
be  in  a  position  to  defend  the  quality  of  the  goods 
he  produces,  and  if  he  makes  false'  statements  about 
them,  he  very  soon  finds  that  it  has  a  disastrous 
effect  on  bis  business. 

The  Opinion  of  College  Graduates. 

Next  will  be  found  a  copy  of  an  inquiry  sent  to 
the  members  of  classes  that  were  graduated  about 
six  years  ago  from  the  following  institutions  : 
Yale  University.  University  of  Chicago. 

Harvard  University.  University  of  Illinois. 

Cornell  University.  University  of  Iowa. 

Columbia  University.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Princeton  University.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.   University  of  Nebraska. 
University  of  Rochester.         University  of  Calif  ornia. 
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T  A  Copy  of  the  Letter  Sent  to  the  College  Graduates. 
The  Utility  o£  an  Academic  Education  for  Yonng 

Men   Who  Have  to   Earn    Their  Own   Living, 

and  Who  Expect  to  Pursue  a  Commercial  Life. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  connection  with  a  paper  that  I  am  preparing 
upon  this  subject,  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  from 
college  graduates  some  definite  information  regarding 
the  points  mentioned  on  enclosed  sheet. 

Those  whom  I  particularly  wish  to  hear  from  are 
the  graduates  who  entered  upon  a  commercial  career 
and  were  obliged  to  start  out  to  make  their  own  way 
in  the  world  without  the  influence  of  either  family  or 
friends — in  other  words,  without  what  is  commonly 
called  a  "Pull." 

Not  knowing  the  conditions  that  have  surrounded 
the  various  members  of  your  class  in  college,  I  am 
sending  this  letter  to  each  of  them. 

Of  course,  if  you  do  not  come  under  the  list  above 
referred  to,  your  answers  to  these  questions  are  not 
ttesired,  but  in  that  event  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
ivould  advise  me  of  such  fact. 

The  subject  I  am  investigating  is  one  of  so  much 
interest  and  importance  that  I  sincerely  hope  all  to 
^vhom  this  letter  applies  will  assist  in  this  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  matter  by  furnishing  the 
desired  information. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  attention 
to  this  request,  I  am.         Yours  truly, 

R.  T.  Crane. 

n  The  Questwns  Asked. 
I.    When  did  you  leave  college  ? 
3.     When  did  you  first  take  a  position  after  leav- 
ing college  ? 
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3.  How  many  positions  have  you  held  ? 

4.  Length  of  time  in  each  position  ? 

5.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  work  in  the 

various  positions  ? 

6.  Salary  received  in  first  position  ? 

7.  Present  salary  ? 

8.  Was  your  college  education  of  any  advantage 

to  you  in  obtaining  a  situation? 

9.  Has  it  been  of  benefit  to  you  in  the  perform- 

ance of  your  duties  and  in  securing  ad- 
vancement ? 

10.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  your 

position  to-day,  as  compared  with  the  place 
you  now  hold,  had  you,  instead  of  going 
to  college,  started  at  that  time  in  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  the  one  you  did  obtain 
after  leaving  college  ? 

11.  If  you  had  your  life  to  live  over,  would  you 

take  a  college  course  in  preference  to 
starting  in  business  that  much  earlier  ? 

T  The  Replies  and  Certain  Deductions. 

Total  num-her  of  letters  lent  to  college  graduates,     .     ijqj 

Letters  returned  undelivered, tai) 

Answers  received,  ^ss 

Number  not  replying goq 

Of  the  555  answers  received,  490  were  from  stu- 
dents who  have  either  taken  up  a  professional  or 
technical  line  of  work,  or  who  state  that  they  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  investigation. 

This  leaves  only  sixty-five  letters  from  the  class 
of  young  men  whom  I  particularly  desired  to  reach, 
which  is  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  whole  that  the 
information  furnished  by  them  does  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject. 
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I  will,  however,  tabulate  their  replies  so  that  the 
public  may  see  what  they  hare  to  say. 

In  regard  to  the  question  concerning  their  present 
income,  fourteen  do  not  answer  at  all  and  twenty 
state  that  they  are  in  business  for  themselves.  The 
replies  from  the  remaining  thirty-one  show  that 
nearly  all  are  doing  very  well  on  this  score. 

The  question  whether  a  college  education  has 
been  of  benefit  to  them,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  in  securing  advancement,  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  fifty,  and  in  the  negative,  by  seven. 
The  others  give  no  information  upon  this  point. 

To  the  question  whether  their  college  education 
was  of  any  advantage  to  them  in  obtaining  a  situa- 
tion, thirty-two  answer  "yes,"  and  twenty-seven  "no." 
The  remainder  either  state  that  they  do  not  know  or 
malce  no  reply  whatever. 

In  answer  to  the  question — what,  in  their  opin- 
ion, would  have  been  their  position  to-day,  as  com- 
pared with  the  place  they  now  hold,  had  they,  instead 
of  going  to  college,  started  at  that  time  in  a  position 
similar  to  the  one  they  did  obtain  after  leaving  col- 
lege ;  twenty-seven  believe  it  would  have  been 
inferior,  fourteen  that  it  would  have  been  better, 
and  thirteen  that  it  would  have  been  about  the  same. 

Sixty  out  of  the  sixty-five  say  that,  if  they  had 
their  lives  to  live  over,  they  would  take  a  college 
conrse,  for  even  those  who  admit  that  they  would  be 
better  off  financially  if  they  had  not  gone  to  college, 
claim  that  whatever  they  lose  in  this  respect,  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  college  experience  and 
the  increased  capacity  which  it  has  given  them  for 
enjoying  life. 

An  extreme  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
one  of  these  young  men  who  states  that  upon  leaving 


coUe^  he  had  neither  pull  nor  capital;  that  he  thinks 
his  college  experience  was  of  no  material  or  direct 
benefit  to  him  in  securing  a  position ;  that  he  finally 
drifted  into  the  cattle  business  out  West,  in  which 
he  was  unsuccessful,  and  that  he  is  now  out  of  a 
position. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  admitting,  as  he 
does,  that  had  he  continued  in  business  instead  of 
going  to  college,  his  financial  condition,  undoubtedly, 
would  have  been  better  than  it  is  to-day,  he  says : 

"  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  if  I  had  the 
decision  to  make  over  again  I  should  again  take  the 
college  education.  It  may  not  make  great  returns 
on  the  investment,  in  actual  money,  but  to  the  man 
who  has  the  taste  and  determination  it  makes,  I  feel, 
adequate  returns  in  the  enlarged  field  he  is  given  for 
the  pursuits  of  his  life  with  happiness  to  himself, 
and  with  some  benefit  to  those  about  him." 

In  further  illustration  of  this  feeling,  I  refer  to  a 
letter  from  a  young  man  who  has  gone  into  the 
banking  business,  and  whose  statements  are  also 
quoted  elsewhere  in  connection  with  another  branch 
of  the  subject. 

While  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  his  college 
education  does  not  compensate  for  the  lack  of  prac- 
tical training,  and  that,  so  far  as  his  business  is  con- 
cerned, he  would  be  better  off  if  he  had  remained  at 
home,  still,  he  says,  that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live 
over  again  he  would  certainly  go  to  college,  as : 
"The  satisfaction  of  a  broader  life  makes  up  for 
financial  loss." 

Several  of  the  students  state  that  they  really  found 

a  strong  feeling  against  college  graduates,  and  were 

actually  at  a  disadvantage  on  that  account.    As  one 

of  them  remarks,  "  The  man  who  has  been  trained  to 
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do  certain  work,  sa^ :  '  will  yoa  hire  me  ?  I  can  do 
this.'  College  graduates  can  only  ask  for  a  chance 
to  try  to  do  it."  •  *  "  Judging  from  my  own 
experience,  a  graduate  of  college  who  shonld  try  to 
m^e  his  way  in  the  world  in  commercial  life,  abso- 
lutely without  influence  of  family  or  friends,  would 
stand  a  poor  chance  in  competition  with  the  young 
man  of  equal  age  who  had  received  a  thorough  busi- 
ness training." 

Another,  who  upon  leaving  college,  took  up  news- 
paper work  and  is  now  proprietor  of  a  paper,  says : 
"I  belong  most  decidedly  to  the  class  you  mention. 
In  entering  upon  my  business  life,  after  completing 
my  course,  I  found  a  strong  feeling  against  the  '  Col- 
lege Graduate.*  I  was  actually  at  a  disadvantage 
due  to  this  prejudice.  I  have  always  guarded  against 
any  reference  to  my  college  work  when  in  business 
circles,  feeling  that  it  was  the  discretion  that  is  '  the 
better  part  of  valor.'  Of  course,  I  am  persuaded  the 
diill  at  college  has  enabled  me  to  make  progress  and 
enjoy  to-day  a  broader  life  than  would  have  been 
posable  without  it."  . 


As  an  example  of  the  conflicting  opinions  held  by 
men  is  the  same  line  of  business,  with  regard  to  the 
benefits  of  a  college  education  in  a  commercial  life,  I 
quote  from  letters  received  from  two  students  who 
are  now  engaged  in  banking. 

The  first  upon  leaving  college  became  connected 
with  a  bank  which  his  father  (who  received  only  a 
common  school  education)  had  already  built  up  into 
asnccessfol  concern.    This  young  man  says : 

"Whatever  success  I  may  have  received,  I  attrib- 
ute entirely  to  my  course  at  college,  where  I  learned 
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to  judge  hnman  nature  in  a  way  I  could  never  have 
acquired  elsewhere;  also  the  methods  used  to  lean 
the  college  lessons,  I  have  been  able  to  apply  to  other 
things  and  arrive  at  a  rapid  and  accurate  conclusion. 
I  was  also  taught  self-reliance,  and  to  stick  to  a  thing 
until  it  was  accomplished." 

His  opinion  of  what  his  position  would  be  to-day, 
had  he  started  in  business  at  the  time  he  entered 
college,  is  expressed  as  follows : 

"  I  would  have  been  an  undeveloped  narrow- 
minded  bant  clerk,  and  would  never  have  achieved 
any  of  the  success  I  may  have  done.  College  taught 
me  to  judge  human  nature,  the  most  important  thing 
in  banking." 

It  would  seem  that  this  gentleman  has  rather 
over-estimated  the  benefits  that  he  has  derived  from 
his  college  education,  for  inquiry  does  not  show  that 
he  has  made  any  remarkable  success  in  his  business. 

The  other  banker  says  :  "  I  unfortunately  work  in 
my  father's  bank,  holding  a  position  my  education 
did  not  especially  fit  me  for.  Had  I  foreseen  a  busi- 
ness career,  I  am  certain  the  college  education  1 
received  could  have  been  combined  with  other  work 
'that  would  have  been  of  immense  advantage  to  me. 
A  literary  and  scientific  education  does  not  compen- 
sate me  for  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge." 

In  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  college  edu- 
cation has  been  a  benefit  to  him  in  the  performanct 
of  his  duties,  etc.,  he  says :  "  No  and  Yes — my  gen- 
eral information  has  helped  me,  but  my  lack  ol 
special  and  local  knowledge  has  hurt." 

With  regard  to  his  probable  position  had  he  nol 
gone  to  college,  he  says : 

"  In  a  country  bank  thorough  knowledge  of  loca 
conditions  and  acquaintance  with  people,  with  propei 
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clerical  experience,  is  eveiything.    I  would  be  better 
off  in  this  respect  if  I  bad  staid  at  home." 


I  particularly  requested  in  my  letter  to  college 
men  that  all  to  whom  this  inquiry  did  not  apply  take 
the  trouble  to  so  infoim  me,  for  which  purpose  a 
return  envelope,  stamped  and  addressed,  was  en- 
closed. As  so  many  who  did  reply  seem  to  have 
been  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  fraternal  feeling  and  of 
loyalty  toward  colleges  to  go  out  of  their  way  in 
order  to  say  a  good  word  for  these  institutions,  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  infer  that  the  large  number  who 
refrained  from  answering  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
business  and  feared  that  an  acknowledgment  of  this 
fact  would  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  colleges. 
Owing  to  this  feeling  of  loyalty,  they  wonld  not  like 
to  see  this  done. 

If  the  history  of  these  young  men  could  be 
learned,  I  think  it  would  show  the  deplorable  results 
of  college  education,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  happi- 
ness they  have  received  from  their  college  experi- 
ence, I  leave  this  for  the  public  to  imagfine. 

Should  those  who  favor  colleges  take  exception 
to  these  remarks,  they  are  at  liberty  to  follow  up 
this  matter  and  obtain  the  views  of  these  young 
men,  if  possible.  If  they  wish  to  do  this,  I  will  fur- 
nisb  them  with  the  list  of  names. 

1 

A  number  of  long  letters  have  been  received  from 
ihidents  who  have  gone  into  technical  or  professional 
lines,  some  of  which  show  good  commoii-sense  views 
on  rarious  phases  of  this  question  and  natnrally 
vould  be  worthy  of  introduction  in  this  paper.  I 
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have  concladed,  however,  not  to  quote  from  them,  as 
to  do  so  wonld  add  considerably  to  the  length  of  this 
article,  and  I  believe  the  public  would  be  better  sat- 
isfied with  information  from  men  having  a  larger 
and  more  practical  experience  on  this  subject. 

Opinion  op  Business  Men. 
T  Copy  of  Letter  Sent  to  One  Hundred  Business  Men. 
The  utility  of  an  academic  education  for  young  men 

who  have  to  earn  their  own   living  and  who 

expect  to  pursue  a  commercial  life. 
Dear  Sir  : 

lam  preparing  a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  and 
as  lam  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  the  facts  actu- 
ally show  with  regard  to  the  value  of  such  education 
to  young  men  who  take  up  a  commercial  life,  /  am 
sending  this  Utter  to  a  number  of  the  leading  and 
representative  men  in  various  lines  of  business. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  inquiry  has  reference 
to  whether  or  not  this  education  is  a  help  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  young  men  from  a  Couhercial  Stand- 
point  ONLY. 

This  subject,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, has  been  theorieed  upon  too  long,  I  am  now 
endeavoring,  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  straight-for- 
ward business-like  way,  to  get  at  its  real  status,  and 
feel  it  is  due  to  the  young  men  of  this  country  who 
contemplate  taking  a  college  course  that  those  who 
have  practical  ideas  about  the  matter  shall  assist  in 
its  solution  by  answering  these  questions  with  great 
care. 

If  any  have  theories  regarding  it  that  they  are 
not  acting  upon  in  their  own  business,  there  is  no 
objection  to  their  stating  them  at  the  close  of  their 
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letter,  but  what  Tarn  particularly  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing is  a  reply  to  my  questions. 

The  persons  I  am  aiming  to  reach  are  those  who 
employ  the  help  and  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject, 
and  should  this  letter  get  into  the  hands  of  others,  I 
•would  request  that  they  refer  it  to  the  one  in  their 
establishment  best  qualified  to  furnish  the  desired 
information. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  inquiry  does  not 
have  reference  to  the  effect  of  education  upon  particu- 
larly bright  boys,  but  simply  the  general  run  of  them. 
Neither  is  consideration  to  be  given  to  any  regret 
tvhich  some  especially  successful  men  may  feel  because 
of  not  having  received  more  education.  These  matters 
do  not  come  within  the  range  of  this  investigation. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  attention  to 
this  request,  I  am  Yours  truly, 

R.  T.  Crane. 

1   The  Questions  Asked. 

I.  Have  you  any  college  men  among  your  em- 
ployes. 

3.  If  so,  what  proportion  are  they  of  your  entire 
force  of  the  same  class  or  all  classes  of 
help  in  which  such  persons  would  likely 
be  utilized  ? 

3.  [a]  In  selecting  help,  do  you  give  preference 

to  college  men  ? 
[A]  Or  do  you  avoid  them  ? 

4.  If  you  favor  such  men,  is  it  your  experience 

that  they  make  better  help  than  persons 
ot  about  the  same  caliber  who  have  no 
college  education  —  that  is,  on  account  of 
having  received  such  education  ? 
[a]  Do  they  show  greater  mental  ability  ? 
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[i]  Do  they  advance  more  rapidly  ? 

[c]  Are  they  generally  of  better  character  ? 

[a]  If  you  believe  that  the  mental  training 
which  a  young  man  receives  in  college 
tends  to  improve  him  and  make  him  more 
valuable  to  you  in  your  business,  have 
you  made  it  a  practice,  when  seeking  em- 
ployes, of  applying  to  the  heads  of  colleges 
for  information  concerning  students  about 
to  graduate,  and  selecting  help  from  those 
whom  they  might  recommend  ? 

[*]  If  not,  why  ? 

(6th,  7th,  and  8th  stricken  out.) 

Do  you  consider  that  there  is  need  of  more 
than  a  grammar  school  education  in  a 
general  business  life  ? 
Will  not  the  work  and  experience  that  a 
young  man  obtains  in  any  line  of  business 
develop  the  mental  qualities  required  in 
that  business  fully  as  much  as  would  a 
course  in  college  ? 
Estimating  that  it  costs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $5,ooo  to  go  through  college,  wotild  you 
advise  a  young  man,  who  had  only  this 
amount  of  money,  to  spend  it  for  a  college 
education  ? 
If  you  favor  those  who  have  had  a  college 
education,  then  take  the  case  of  two  young 
men  of  equal  age  and  mental  caliber,  one 
of  whom  (having  had  simply  a  grammar 
school  education)  starts  in  business  and 
the  other  goes  to  college.  At  the  time 
the  latter  leaves  college  (assuming  that 
the  other  were  then  worth  $1,200  a  year  to 
you),  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  twenty- 
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year  contract  with  each  of  these  young 
men  for  his  services,  how  much  more 
would  you  be  willing  to  pay  the  college 
man  for  the  twenty  years  ? 

(It  should  be  remembered  that  the  first 
young  man  has  had  about  six  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  business  at  the  time  the  latter 
leaves  college.) 
ij.    Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  business 
men  who  are  large  employers  of  this  class 
of  help,  and  whose  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject wonld  be  valuable  ? 
Some  of  the  letters  from  business  men  are  short 
ud  clear  cut,  and  these  are  given  in  full.     But  in 
others  the  writers  have  introduced  so  many  con- 
ditions and  complications  that  to  quote  their  letters 
complete  would  be  very  confusing,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  this  I  have  given  simply  a  brief  synopsis  of 
these  replies. 

5  The  Replies  and  Certain  Deductions. 

MR.  W.  F.  MERRILL, 

Firtt  Vict-President  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &* 

Hartford R.  R.  Company,  Netv  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Merrill  kindly  answered  the  questions  and 
also  wrote  several  long  letters,  from  which  I  quote 
the  following : 

"It  has  been  my  experience  that  men  with  a  col- 
lege education  make  better  help  than  men  of  about 
the  same  caliber  who  have  not  had  that  advantage, 
when  they  get  to  a  point  where  their  experience  war- 
rants putting  them  into  advanced  positions,  and  that 
it  does  not  take  them  so  long  a  time  to  get  to  a  point 
where  they  can  be  safely  promoted.  A  college  edu- 
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cation  gives  a  young  man  habits  of  study  and  appli- 
cation which  are  invaluable.  He  learns  how  to  use 
his  brains  to  better  advantage  than  one  who  has  not 
had  that  training.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that 
an  apprenticeship  is  of  no  value  to  a  man  who  is 
going  to  follow  a  particular  trade  as  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  use  bis  brains,  it  is 
not  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  should  leam  how 
to  use  them  logically  by  study.  Brains  are  capable 
of  development  the  same  as  muscles,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  that  will  develop  brains  any 
faster  than  systematic  study.  A  well  trained  mind 
thinks  quicker  and  reaches  results  more  speedily  and 
more  accurately.  My  experience  is  that  educated 
men  show  greater  mental  ability  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  given  above ;  that  they  can  advance  more 
rapidly,  because  the\'  leam  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  knowledge  of  others  better,  and  because  their 
education  broadens  their  intellect.  It  also  stimulates 
ambition  and  strengthens  character.  I  can  not  see 
why  the  broadening  of  a  man's  mind,  even  along 
general  lines,  should  not  help  a  person  in  a  business 
career  just  a.s  much  as  a  professional  one.  The  train- 
ing and  study  of  a  college  education  simply  lays  the 
foundation  upon  which  a  young  man,  who  afterward 
goes  into  life,  has  to  build  the  superstructure,  and 
surely  a  college  education  strengthens  that  founda- 
tion to  a  very  great  degree.  Of  course  a  railroad 
prefers  to  employ  men  who  have  taken  the  course 
laid  down  in  the  technical  colleges,  but  an  academic 
course  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  any  young  man  who 
has  a  desire  to  rise  above  the  average  level." 

Mr.  Merrill  goes  on  to  say  that  he  does  not  think 
college  men  have  been  given  an  equal  chance  in 
large  business  concerns.     I  requested  him  to  ascer- 


tain  tlie  number  of  college  men  he  had  among  the 
station  agents  on  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  his 
road,  to  which  he  replied  that  they  had  in  the 
neighborhood  of  900  stations,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  none  of  the  station  agents  were  college 
graduates. 

It  would  seem  to  me  if  he  were  really  consistent 
and  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  he  would  have  em- 
ployed college  men  in  these  positions. 

MR.  LUCIUS  TUTTLE. 

President  of  tlu  Boslon  &•  Mame  Railroad, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Tuttle  does  not  answer  the  questions  in 
detail,  but  writes  the  following  letter : 

"  We  have  college  men  among  our  employes,  but 
I  am  unable  to  tell  you  what  proportion  they  consti- 
tute of  our  entire  force  of  all  classes  of  help. 

"  In  selecting  help,  we  should  give  preference  to 
a  college -educated  man,  all  other  things  being  eqiul, 
and  we  have  no  prejudice  against  them. 

"As  a  general  thing,  we  find  college-bred  men 
capable  of  reaching  a  higher  standard  in  the  service 
in  shorter  time  than  those  who  lack  the  mental 
training  that  goes  with  education, /rtTvif/rt/,  they  are 
willing  to  take  hold  in  a  subordinate  place  and  work 
as  others  are  willing  to  work  who  have  not  had  their 
advantages.  They,  of  course,  show  greater  mental 
ability  and  advance  more  rapidly ;  and  so  far  as  we 
select  them  they  are,  I  think,  generally  of  better 
character," 

While  he  apparently  favors  college  men,  his  state- 
ments would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  had 
he  answered  all  the  questions,  and  shown  what  pro- 
portion of  his  men  were  college  bred,  and  whether 
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ke  had  really  made  any  practice  of  employing  snck 
sea  and  giving  them  preference. 

MR.  GEORGE  B.  HARRIS, 

Prtiidtnt  of  the  Ckicago,  BitrtiHgton  &*  Quiney 

Railroad  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Ur.  Harris  made  a  very  full  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions, but  misunderstood  the  particular  line  of  my 
inquiry,  and  got  a  college  education  mixed  up  with 
other  lines  of  education,  so  that  a  number  of  his 
answers  do  not  apply. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  gives  prefer- 
ence to  college  men,  he  says:  "We  select  those 
applicants,  who,  all  things  considered,  appear  to  be 
the  most  desirable." 

He  is  not  so  sure  that  college  men  show  greater 
mental  ability,  but  it  is  his  impression  that  they  are 
better  trained  and  that  they  rise  more  rapidly  than 
persons  who  have  not  attended  college. 

He  says  they  have  some  college  men  among  their 
employes,  but  that  he  can  not  give  the  proportion, 
as  no  tally  has  been  kept. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  makes  this  statement: 

"All  things  being  equal,  it  is  obvious  that  educa- 
tion is  beneficial  alike  to  employer  and  employe. 
Uany  men  of  unusually  strong  character  and  ability 
and  little  education,  realizing  their  disadvantages, 
sometimes  overcome  them  by  diligence  and  pass 
well  educated  but  indolent  men  in  the  business  race. 
This  may  mislead  some  people.  There  is  no  doubt, 
in  my  mind,  that  a  good  education  is  desirable  and 
more  necessary  now  than  ever  before," 


MR.  JOHN  C.  WELLING, 

Vice-President  of  tke  Illinoii  Ctntrat  Railroad  Company, 

Chicago.  III. 

My  inquiry  was  first  sent  to  the  president  of  this 
road,  Mr,  Stujniresant  Fish,  whose  answers  showed 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  college  graduates,  but  think- 
ing more  detailed  information  might  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Welling,  a  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to 
him,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  his  replies  : 

He  thinks  that :  "  If  young  men  are  studious, 
the  mental  training  received  in  college  strengthens 
them  ; "  that  college  men  "  are  fitted  to  fill  more  im- 
portant positions,  and  can  frequently  be  promoted 
more  rapidly  than  men  who  have  not  had  like  advan- 
tages," and  that "  they  are  apt  to  be  broader  and 
stronger  men  and  so  better  men." 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  gives  pref- 
erence to  college  men,  he  says ;  "In  some  positions, 
yes;  in  most  positions,  no." 

Notwithstanding  his  rather  broad  statement  in 
favor  of  college  education,  he  says  the  proportion 
of  college  men  in  their  employ  is  very  small,  and 
that  they  do  not  apply  to  colleges  when  in  need  of 
help,  the  reason  for  this  being :  "  It  has  never 
occurred  to  as  to  do  so;  besides,  we  always  have 
numerous  applications  from  young  men  fresh  from 
college  for  positions  of  "one  sort  or  other." 

He  believes  that  there  is  need  of  more  than  a 
grammar  school  education  in  general  business  life, 
and  says  that,  "  the  necessity  increases  as  the  years 
go  by." 

He  thinks  that  as  a  rule  the  work  and  experience 
a  young  man  obtains  in  any  line  of  business  will  not 
develop  the  mental  qualities  required  in  that  busi- 
ness as  much  as  would  a  course  in  college. 
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He  "would  not  advise  the  average  youn^  man" 
(which,  of  course,  is  the  sort  of  person  to  which  this 
investigation  applies)  "whose  means  are  limited  to 
$5,000,  to  spend  it  all  in  taking  a  regular  academic 
course  in  college." 

In  reply  to  my  subsequent  inquiry  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  college  men  among  the  station  agents  on  one 
of  the  main  divisions  of  his  road,  be  says  that  out 
of  199,  eight  took  a  partial  course  in  college,  and 
nine  took  a  full  college  course. 

MR.  E.  P.  RIPLEY, 

Prtiident  of  tkt  AtckisoH,  Topeka  &•  Santa  Fe  Railway 

Syittm,  Chicago.  III. 

Mr.  Ripley's  replies  seem  to  refer  mainly  to  men 
having  a  technical  education,  and  for  that  line  of 
work  he  favors  a  college  course.  He  does  not  answer 
any  of  the  questions  directly,  and  I  have  no  means 
of  judging  whether  he  is  consistent  in  this  matter 
or  not. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  college  men  in 
their  employ,  he  says :  "  We  have  quite  a  number 
of  college  graduates  among  our  35,000  or  more 
employes,  but  of  course  they  constitute  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  whole." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  were  consistent  he 
would  have  made  a  special  effort  to  give  more  infer- 
mation  on  this  point. 

In  his  letter  he  says  : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  college  graduates  are 
better  equipped  for  general  work,  mental  caliber 
and  habits  being  the  same,  than  non-coUegiates. 

"Their  mental  processes  are  more  likely  to  be 
accurate  ;  they  have  generally  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  can  meet  the  public  and 
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deal  with  other  men  upon  rather  a  better  plane  than 
a  man  who  has  not  been  through  college. 

"  Having  thus  answered  your  questions  as  put,  let 
me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  by  no  means  of  the  opinion 
that  every  young  man  should  be  sent  to  college. 
While,  as  above  stated,  I  would  ordinarily  give  a  col- 
lege graduate  the  preference,  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  four  years  spent  in  college,  if  spent  in 
practical  work,  may  result  at  the  end  of  that  time 
in  giving  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  given  business, 
which  is  better  for  the  purpose  of  that  paiticular 
business  than  a  college  education,  and  that  all  young 
men  are  not  students,  and  many  do  not  derive  much 
benefit  from  a  college  course." 

MR.  MARVIN  HUGH  ITT, 
'  President  of  the  Chicago  &'  North-  WesterH 

Railway  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  Hughitt  says  he  can  not  reply  with  accuracy 
to  my  questions,  not  having  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  evident  that  this  matter  is  one  which 
has  not  interested  him,  nor  received  his  attention. 
I  quote  from  his  letter  as  follows: 
"The  selection  of  help  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
applicant's  competency  for  the  position. 

"I  may  say  generally,  however,  that  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  a  young  man  can  not  get  too  good  an 
education.  Whether  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  a 
young  man  to  devote  the  time  necessary  in  obtaining 
a  collegiate  education,  in  preference  to  going  at  once 
into  railroad  or  other  work,  depends  to  a  very  g^reat 
degree,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the  'makeup'  of  the 
young  man.  And  in  the  consideration  of  the  advis- 
ability of  the  one  course  or  the  other,  this  question 
of  the  kind  of '  timber '  a  young  man  may  be  becomes 
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a  most  important  factor,  in  my  judgment,  in  rcachxag 
a  conclusion,  considered  both  with  regard  to  bia 
school  life  and  to  his  discharge  of  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  whatever  line  of  work  he  may  undertalce." 

MR.  E.  C.  SIMMONS 
c/  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Me, 
Mr.  Simmons  writes  at  considerable  length,  and 
when  I  say  that  he  expresses  himself  very  strongly 
on  every  phase  of  the  question  as  being  in  favor  of 
college  education  for  business  men,  it  is  stating  his 
position  as  strongly  as  if  I  quoted  his  entire  letter, 
I  will  simply  say  further  that  he  states  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  their  force  are  college  men, 
his  reason  being :    "  Comparatively  speaking,  there 
are  but  few  people  in  St.  Louis  who  send  their  sons   - 
to  college,  and  the  number  applying  for  places  is  -^ 
very  limited." 

I  think  he  might  have  given  as  a  further  reason-~a 
the  fact  that,  as  mentioned  in  his  letter,  he  has  been^ 
of  his  present  opinion  with  regard  to  college  men  foi^r- 
only  about  three  years. 

MR.  A.  C.  BARTLETT, 

Viee-Prtsident  of  Hibbard.  Spencer.  Bartlett  6*  Company. 

Chicago,  III. 

Among  his  answers  to  the  questions  Mr.  Bartlett 
says: 

"  First,  considering  what  we  deem  natural  qualifi- 
cations, we  give  college-bred  men  the  preference. 

"We  think  college  discipline  a  benefit.  While 
they  may  not  show  greater  mental  ability,  they  do 
show  mental  training;  as  a  consequence  they  advance 
more  rapidly." 

Although  his  letters  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is 
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very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  college  education 
is  of  value  to  young  men,  he  apparently  has  not  fol- 
lowed his  theory  in  practice,  for  he  says  that  they 
have  few  college  men  in  their  employ,  the  propor- 
tion being  very  small. 

MR.  F.  C.  SMINK, 


Mr.  Smink  does  not  answer  the  questions  specifi- 
cally, but  writes  a  long  letter  from  which  I  quote  as 
follows : 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  what  Chauu- 
cey  M.  Depew  (who  has  written  and  expressed  his 
views  at  more  or  less  length  upon  this  subject)  is 
quoted  as  saying  is  absolutely  true,  to  wit:  That  any 
young  man  equipped  with  a  college  education 
increases  his  chances  of  making  a  living  and  of  a 
more  rapid  promotion  in  any  line  of  business,  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  given  that  he 
possesses  the  requisite  amount  of  industry,  energy, 
and  persistent  application  that  characterizes  every 
successful  business  man. 

"We  have  comparatively  few  college-bred  men 
employed  in  the  many  varied  industries  under  my 
direction  and  control,  and  their  proportion  to  the 
whole  is  almost  infinitesimal.     Yet  in  alt  new  appli- 
cations   I   invariably  give    preferential  hearing  to 
those  graduated  from  some  academic  or  collegiate 
institution.    In  the  clerical  or  ofBce  field  I  now  make 
it  a  rule  that  none  be  engaged,  even  down  to  the 
grade  of  office  boy,  who  shall  not  at  least  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  high  school  education.    •       •       •       • 
"  One  of  the  difficulties  often  met  with  in  consider- 
ing   the    applications  of   college   graduates,  even 
thoug-h  they  are  poor  and  obliged  to  earn  their  own 
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living,  is  that  so  many  are  unwilling  to  undergo 
that  apprenticeship  or  preliminary  training  in 
acquiring  the  details  of  any  service  which  is  so  nec- 
essary to  fit  them  for  higher  offices.  The  drudgery 
and  toil  involved,  they  seem  to  regard  as  menial,  and 
generally  want  to  start  in  on  a  higher  rung  of  the 
ladder  than  their  qualifications  entitle  them  to.  For 
this  reason  I  think  we  are  inclined  to  give  preference, 
in  our  selections  for  advancement,  to  the  men  who 
rise  from  the  ranks  and  who  have  become  famiUar 
with  all  the  degrees  and  stages  of  manufacture,  or 
have  mastered  the  details  of  offices  and  counting 
rooms,  rather  than  to  the  men  whose  mental  attri- 
butes, by  reason  of  their  higher  education,  may 
appear  more  brilliant  and  promising. 

"Whether  these  lofty  and  erroneous  ideas  are 
inculcated  by  present  methods  of  training  or  the 
surroundinji  influences  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions I  shall  not  attempt  to  s^y,  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  think  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  in 
all  branches  of  finance,  commerce,  or  manufacture 
the  value  of  a  college  education  invariably  asserts 
itself." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  states  that  the  industries 
with  which  he  is  connected  have  few  college  men  in 
their  employ,  the  proportion  of  these  men  to  the 
whole,  as  he  says,  being  "almost  infinitesimal."  This 
would  seem  to  mc  to  be  an  indication  that  he  does 
not  carry  out  his  theories  in  practice. 

MR.  T.  J.  HYMAN, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  Illinois  Steel  Company, 

CAicagc,  111. 
Specific  answers  are  not  given  by  Mr.  Hyman, 
but  in  his  letter  he  takes  the  view  that  the  scope  of 
my  inquiry  is  too  narrow. 
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He  seems  to  tbink  that  for  ordinaiy  lines  of 
business  or  office  work  a  grammar  school  edncation 
is  sufficient,  but  that  for  more  advanced  positions,  a 
college  education  is  essential,  and  that  it  would  pay  a 
young  man  to  spend  the  time  and  money  necessary 
to  acquire  it. 

However,  for  the  class  of  men  referred  to  in  this 
investigation,  he  makes  the  following  suggestion: 

"In  my  own  judgment,  the  ideal  course  for  a 
young  man  who  is  dependent  upon  his  own  efforts, 
with  the  facilities  that  are  now  offered  for  study  at 
bame,is  for  him  to  engage  in  his  chosen  line  of  bnsi- 
ness  and  take  up  a  course  of  reading  or  study  where- 
by he  can  gain  technical  and  practical  knowledge  at 
the  same  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  given  period  of 
years  he  will  be  worth  more  to  his  employers  than 
after  the  same  number  of  years'  study  in  colle^." 


MR.  CYRUS  H.  Mccormick, 

ffuidtnt  of  t/U  MeCormick  Harvesting  Maekini  Company, 
Chicago,  III. 

Hr.  McCormick  did  not  answer  the  questions  in 
detail,  but  wrote  two  or  three  brief  letters,  from 
vhich  I  quote  the  following  : 

"In  general,  I  may  say  that  we  have  many  college 
men  among  our  employes,  but  they  would  form  only 
a  small  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  similar  work. 
In  selecting  help,  we  certainly  would  not  avoid  col- 
Itfe  men,  but  would  rather  give  them  the  preference, 
believmg  that  they  would  make  quicker  progress 
sod  show  a  better  all-around  ability  than  those  who 
lud  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  college  education. 
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"  With  the  same  endowment  and  under  the  same 
environment  and  with  the  same  opportunities,  I 
should  expect  a  college  man  to  win  over  the  man 
who  had  not  bad  such  advantages." 

MR.  FRANKLIN   MAC   VEAGH, 
of  Franklin  Mac  Veagk  &•  Co..  CAicago.  HI. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  college  men 
make  better  help  than  persons  of  about  the  same 
caliber  who  have  not  had  a  college  education,  he 
says  that  "  other  things  being  equal  a  college  educa- 
tion is  an  advantage." 

He  thinks  college  graduates  do  not  show  greater 
mental  ability;  "only  more  mental  discipline,  sup- 
posing natural  abilities  the  same,"  and  that  they 
advance  more  rapidly. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  considers 
that  there  is  need  of  more  than  a  grammar  school 
education  in  a  general  business  life,  he  says:  "  I  do 
not  think  you  can  get  too  much  education  in  business 
life." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  foregoing 
answers  would  indicate  that  he  rather  favors  a  col- 
lege education,  he  states  that  the  proportion  of  col- 
lege men  in  their  employ  is  "very  small  indeed,"  and 
that  he  does  not  give  such  men  preference  when 
selecting  help. 

MR.  A.  ANTISDEL, 
General  Manager  of  the  American  Express 
•  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Antisdel  seems  to  state  his 
position  so  clearly  that  I  quote  it  instead  of  giving 
his  specific  answers  to  the  questions: 

"This  company  employs  comparatively  few  col- 
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lege  men,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  employ  men  o£ 
a  younger  age  who  have  finished  their  course  in 
common  or  high  schools,  and  such  men  who  show  an 
aptitude  are  promoted  from  time  to  time,  and  most 
of  the  important  positions  of  this  company  to-day 
are  held  by  men  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
a  college  education,  and  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks.  While  we  have  but  few  college  men  in  our 
service,  I  believe  the  employes  of  the  American 
Express  Company  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  very  high  stan- 
dard and  will  compare  favorably  with  men  occupy- 
ing like  positions  in  any  other  class  of  business. 
When  we  have  occasion  to  take  into  our  service 
new  men  of  legal  age,  we  should,  everything  else 
being  equal,  give  the  preference  to  the  college  men, 
for  the  reason  that  I  believe  their  minds  are  better 
trained,  and  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness more  rapidly  and  more  comprehensively  than 
men  who  have  not  had  a  college  training. 

"As  to  the  character  and  habits  of  college  men, 
I  do  not  think  they  are  any  better  than  the  class  of 
men  employed  by  this  company,  and  the  principal 
reason  why  I  should  give  preference  to  college  men 
is  that,  as  before  stated,  their  minds  are  better 
trained,  and  they  are  able  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
our  business  quicker  and  more  comprehensively  than 
men  of  limited  education,  and,  further,  such  college 
men  have  the  capacity  to  expand  and  grow  with  the 
business  and  ultimately  be  qaalified  for  occupying 
any  position  in  the  gift  of  the  company." 

In  his  answers  to  the  questions  he  states  that  he 
does  not  make  a  practice  of  applying  to  colleges 
when  in  need  of  help,  and  gives  as  a  reason  the  fact 
that  until  recently  he  has  not  given  the  subject  any 
particular  attention. 
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ARMOUR  &  COMPANY, 

Ckieago,  III. 
The  party  repljring  does  not  answer  the  questions 
specifically,  but  has  this  to  say  in  a  g'eneral  way : 

"While  not  g;iving  especial  preference  to  college 
men,  we  feel  that  such  education,  when  coupled  with 
enei^,  adaptability  in  special  directions,  with  other 
qualifications  which  always  render  employes  desir- 
able, has  a  tendency  to  add  greatly  to  general  effi- 
ciency. •  •  *  In  selections  for  positions 
which  do  not  involve  expert  training,  we  do  not  give 
preference  to  college  men,  as  such," 

It  would  seem  as  though  there  were  very  few  busi- 
ness houses  where  greater  opportunities  existed  for 
utilizing  college  men,  if  they  possess  the  merits 
which  the  writer  of  this  letter  seems  to  think  they 
have.  As  they  have  few  such  men  in  their  employ, 
it  is  evident  that  the  importance  of  hiring  of  col- 
lege men  has  not  made  a  very  strong  impression 
upon  them. 

MR.  D.  R.  KINGSLEY, 

Third  Viet-Presidint  New  York  Life  Inntrance  Company, 

New  York. 

He  says  he  is  unable  to  answer  the  questions,  but 
writes  in  a  general  way  as  follows : 

"  College  bred  men  do  not  enter  the  company's 
service  through  the  same  avenue  and  do  not  begin 
at  the  same  age,  and  there  is  almost  no  way  in  which 
anything  like  a  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted 
between  the  two. 

"We  neither  discriminate  in  favor  of  or  against 
college  bred  men. 

"Of  course,  amongst  the  men  who  enter  the 
company's  service  as  office  bojrs,  there  are  no 
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college  bred  men.  In  the  nature  of  things  there 
conld  not  be.  These  men  make  up  our  greatest 
sonrce  of  supply, 

"  We,  however,  engage  first  and  last  a  good  many 
college  bred  men,  and  our  experience  with  them,  in 
the  particular  line  of  work  they  are  set  to  do,  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory." 

MR.  ROSWELL  MILLER, 

Ckairmam  of  the  Board  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  5» 

5/.  PaulR.  R..Neio  York. 

Mr.  Miller's  answers  to  the  questions  all  show 
that  he  is  very  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  a  college 
education  is  of  no  value  to  a  man  in  a  business  life. 

In  closing  he  makes  this  remark : 

"  I  spent  one  year  in  college,  and  I  consider  it  for- 
tunate that  it  was  not  more." 

MILTON   H.  SMITH, 


Mr.  Smith  writes  as  follows : 

"I  am  not  in  a  position  to  reply  to  the  questions 
propounded,  for  the  reason  that  this  company  fills  all 
positions  in  the  service  by  promotion  of  employes ; 
only  their  fitness  for  the  position  in  view  being  taken 
into  account," 


MR.  H,  B.  LEDYARD, 


The  writer  does  not  answer  the  questions,  but 
bis  letter  indicates  that  he  favors  college  men.  He 
puts  special  stress,  however,  upon  the  scientific  course, 
and  does  not  give  his  views  regarding  an  academic 
edacation. 
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In  reply  to  the  question :  "  Will  not  the  work 
and  experience  that  a  young  man  obtains  in  any  line 
of  business  develop  the  mental  qualities  required  in 
that  business  fully  as  much  as  would  a  course  in  col- 
lege?" He  says:  "Yes — especially  experience.  If 
a  young  man  is  ambitious,  he  will  cultivate  his  mind 
in  various  ways." 

MR.  PRANK   E.  PEABODY, 
of  Kidder,  Peabsdy  &*  Company,  Boston. 

Mr.  Peabody  says  he  is  unable  to  answer  the 
questions  in  detail,  but  writes  a  letter  from  which 
we  quote  as  follows : 

"  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  college  men 
among  our  clerks ;  the  number  at  present  is,  I  think, 
eleven  out  of  sixty-eight. 

**  Our  general  experience  with  them  has  been  that 
they  have  either  proved  exceptionally  efficient,  or 
else,  finding  themselves  unlikely  to  rise  rapidly,  have 
left  us  voluntarily.  *  •  •  Most  of  the  college 
men  at  present  in  our  force  have  been  with  us  but  a 
few  years." 

MR.  F.  H.  PEABODY, 
of  Kidder,  P*abody  &-  C0.,  Boston. 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Peabody  had  his  father  also  write 
his  views  on  the  subject,  which  are  as  follows: 

"  The  chance  of  getting  himself  successfully 
established  in  business,  seems  to  me  better  for  a 
young  man  who  goes  into  a  business  establishment 
on  graduating  from  school,  say  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  than  that  of  a  man  who  spends  the 
four  years  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  in  college, 
and  the  chances  of  being  efficient  up  to  a  certain 
point,  seem  to  me  better  than  those  of  the  college 
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thinks  that  there  is  need  of  more  than  a  grammar 
school  education  in  a  general  business  life. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 
CaskUr  Importers'  &'  Traders'  National  Bank,  New  York. 

I  quote  from  his  letter  as  follows: 
"  Of  our  entire  force  of  over  one  hundred  clerks, 
we  think  we  have  but  two  college  graduates,  and 
they  passed  through  one  of  the  smaller  colleges 
many  years  ago,  and  finished  the  course  at  a  very 
early  age. 

"  Our  method,  when  we  need  to  increase  our  force, 
has  been  for  many  years  to  take  m  boys  just  from 
school,  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  without  any 
previous  business  experience  and  train  them  in  our 
own  methods,  promoting  them  from  time  to  time  as 
the  opportunity  presents  itself.  This  plau  has  worked 
very  satisfactorily  with  us.  We  have  found  that  the 
best  material  for  our  purpose  has  come  from  the 
middle  class,  young  men  who  have  to  work  to  make 
a.  living.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  of  course,  in 
selecting  young  men,  take  into  consideration  the 
education  they  have  received,  but  at  the  age  they 
«nter  our  employ,  they  are  usually  too  young  to 
liave  completed  a  college  course." 

MR.  A.  H.  WIGGIN, 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Park  Bank,  New  York. 
H?  says  they  have  no  college  men  in  their  employ. 

MR.  W.  H.  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Boston. 
The  writer  states  that  he  has  no  college  men 
among  his  employes;  that  he  prefers  to  take  younger 
men. 
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need  of  more  than  a  grammar  school  education  in  a 
general  business  life,  and  that  he  would  not  advise  a 
young  man  who  had  only  fs.ooo  to  spend  it  for  a  col> 
lege  education. 

MR.  F.  N.  BREWER, 
Manager,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 

"We  are  not  able  to  give  exact  information 
covering  our  entire  force,  but  in  certain  departments, 
including  those  in  which  retail  selling  of  goods  is 
done,  the  Counting  Room,  Customers'  Accounts, 
Auditing  and  Mail  Order,  in  which  a  total  of  542 
men  are  at  present  employed,  twenty-six  are  found 
to  have  passed  through  a  full  or  partial  college  course. 
The  other  departments,  such  as  Delivery,  Packing 
Rooms,  etc.,  would  naturally  show  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  college  men. 

"The  third  question  (A.  and  B.)  does  not  con- 
sciously enter  into  the  consideration  of  employments. 
No  doubt  the  fact  of  a  college  course  would  lead  us 
to  expect  greater  intelligence  and  thus  weigh  in 
favor  of  an  applicant,  but  this  is  not  a  question 
which  is  at  all  habitually  considered. 

"As  you  would  judge  from  the  reply  to  question 
three,  we  are  hardly  able  to  reply  to  question  four, 
the  difference,  if  any,  between  college  men  and 
others  not  having  been  sufficiently  marked  in  our 
experience  to  have  impressed  us." 

MR.  G.  E.  ARMSTRONG, 
Secretary  ef  the  H.  B,  Claflin  Company.  New  York  City. 

"  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.,  we  do  not 
keep  a  record  of  our  employes  as  to  whether  they  are 
college  graduates  or  not.     Furthermore,  we  have  no 
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time  to  go  into  the  details  and  answer  the  numerous 
inquiries  which  you  make  of  us." 

MR.  ANDREW  B.  COBB, 
of  Stanien,  Converte  &•  Company,  Boston. 

Mr.  Cobb  says  that  they  have  no  college  m6n  in 
tbeir  employ,  and  that  they  prefer  high-school  boys. 
He  thinlcs  that :  "  As  a  rule,  men  out  of  college  are 
no  better  fitted  for  business  life,  if  as  well,  as  boys 
from  school,  and  they  have  to  lose  the  four  years  of 
business  training  at  a  time  when  boys  absorb  rules 
and  ideas  very  rapidly.  Boy^  are  more  susceptible 
to  training  than  college  nken." 

MR.  R.  M.  FAIR, 

Manager,  Marshall  Field  &*  Company  ( Wholesale), 

Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  Fair's  answers  to  the  questions  all  show  that 
\t  is  not  a  believer  in  college  men. 

He  states  that  the  proportion  of  college  men  in 
their  employ  is  five  per  cent. 

MR.  JOHN  V.  FARWELL,  JR., 

Treasurer  of  the  John   V.  Farwell  Company, 

Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  Farwell  says  that :  "  College  men  are  apt  to 
niale  a  better  impression  with  the  better  class  of 
merchants  whom  they  have  as  customers,  while 
perhaps  not  as  good  with  the  average  country 
merchant." 

He  thinks  "  they  show  greater  ability  in  deciding 
qoestions  and  in  making  sales  and  purchases,  and  on 
that  account  are  likely  to  advance  more  rapidly." 

He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  very  enthusi- 
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astic  on  the  subject,  for  in  reply  to  the  qnesttoo, 
whether  the  work  and  experience  whidi  a  yonns 
man  obtains  in  any  line  of  business  will  develop 
the  mental  qualities  required  in  that  business  fully 
as  much  as  would  a  course  in  college,  he  sajrs  :  "As 
a  rule  it  will,  considering  the  business  qualities 
alone." 

He  also  states  that  their  experience  has  been  that 
the  graduates  of  country  high  schools,  with  a  year  or 
two  of  experience  in  the  retail  dry  goods  business, 
make  the  best  all-around  men  for  them. 

Replying  to  the  question  whether  he  would 
recommend  a  young  man  with  only  $5,000  to  spend 
it  for  a  college  education  he  says:  "On  the  basts 
of  a  money  making  success  we  do  not  believe  we 
would  so  advise." 

Their  proportion  of  college  men,  he  says,  is  about 
five  per  cent. 

MR.  W.  C.  THORNE, 


Mr.  Thome  says  that  the  proportion  of  college 
men  in  their  employ  is  about  ten  per  cent.  That 
persons  having  a  college  education  show  greater 
mental  ability  and  advance  more  rapidly  than  those 
of  about  the  same  caliber  who  have  not  attended 
college.  He  does  not,  however,  give  preference  to 
college  men ;  in  fact,  he  avoids  them,  except  in  the 
few  cases  where  he  finds  they  are  willing  to  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  work  their  way  up. 

MR.  ALBERT  A.  SPRAGUE, 
President  of  Spragtte.  Warner  S*  Company,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Sprague  does  not  answer  the  questions  in 
full,  but  has  this  to  say : 


"  I  think  the  college  education  is  neither  a  draw- 
sack  nor  an  advantage  in  a  commercial  life,  except 
D  the  greater  resources  it  gives  a  man, 

"A  man's  success  depends  more  upon  himself 
:han  on  his  education." 

He  thinks  that  the  college  men  who  go  into 
wmmercial  life  usually  show  greater  mental  ability 
:han  men  without  such  education,  and  that  "  if  they 
lave  the  perseverance  they  advance  more  rapidly." 
He  says  that  in  selecting  help  he  does  not  give 
^reference  to  college  men,  nor  does  he  avoid  them  ; 
:hat  the  proportion  of  college  men  in  their  employ  is 
imall. 

MR.  J.  J.  DAU, 

Vice-President  of  Reid.  Murdoch  &*  Company, 

Chicago,  III. 

Instead  of  answering  the  speci&c  questions,  Mr. 
Oan  writes  the  following  letter : 

"  Referring  to  your  recent  inquiry  upon  the  sub- 
ect  of  university  or  higher  education,  we  beg  to  say 
hat,  perhaps  singularly  enough,  there  has  never 
>een  a  college  graduate  at  work  in  our  forces.  As 
ar  as  expedient,  we  begin  with  boys  at  the  age  of 
iixteen  and  train  them  gradually  to  the  field  for 
vhich  they  show  most  efficiency.  When  employ- 
ng  a  person  later  in  life,  it  is  naturally  for  certain 
Intics  in  which  he  must  have  acquired  training  and 
experience  elsewhere ;  but  even  then,  and  with  all 
iue  respect,  we  obtain  better  results  three  times  out 
)f  four  from  a  man  who  has  gained  his  knowledge 
n  our  own  house.  For  a  young  man  of  more  than 
iverage  ability,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  best  education 
md  plenty  of  it,  but  as  you  go  down  the  scale  the 
situation  alters,  and  sometimes,  as  the  saying  is,  "a 
good  shoemaker  is  spoiled  to  make  a  poor  preacher." 
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AIIERICAM    SUGAR    REFINING    COMPANY, 
Ntw  Y»rk. 
In  reply  they  state  that  they  have  no  college  men 
io  their  employ,  so  can  sot  answer  the  questions. 

M.  B.  WALLACE, 


Instead  of  quoting  Hr.  Wallace's  answers  to  the 
various  questions,  I  give  a  copy  of  the  letter  received 
from  him,  as  this  seems  to  express  his  views  more 
clearly, 

"  Your  circular  letter  of  September  5th  has  been 
received,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  in- 
quiries OS  the  subject  of  education  of  young  men,  and 
in  further  explaining  my  views  on  this  subject  will 
say  that  the  greatest  difBculty  I  have  had  in  employ- 
ing college  men  has  been  that,  while  they  say  when 
they  want  employment  that  they  are  anxious  to  get 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  work  their  way 
up,  still  if  they  do  not  find  themselves  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  is  consistent  with  either  good  business 
or  fairness  to  the  other  employes,  who  are  in  all 
probability  just  as  capable  as  they  are,  they  become 
dissatisfied,  and  do  not  think  they  are  getting  along 
fast  enough, 

"The  mistake  most  of  them  make  is  that  they 
have  an  idea  they  arc  smarter  and  are  above  the 
average  class  of  employes,  which  immediately  places 
them  at  a  disadvantage,  as  the  feeling  of  course  is 
promptly  resented  by  the  other  employes,  and,  in 
whatever  way  they  can,  they  make  it  harder  for  the 
college  man  to  get  along. 

"  As  a  general  proposition,  I  would  prefer  not  to 
have  a  college  man,  unless  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
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necessary  for  him  to  work  aud  that  he  would  not 
become  dissatisfied  too  soon  and  want  to  change 
because  he  was  not  getting  along  fast  enough. 

"  Your  twelfth  inquiry  is  one  that  is,  to  my  mind, 
very  hard  to  answer,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  or 
anybody  else  could  even  make  a  fair  guess  at  which 
would  be  the  more  valuable  man  of  the  two  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years.  My  impression,  however,  is 
that  if  the  young  man  was  doing  his  work  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner,  I  would  prefer  him 
rather  than  to  take  the  risk  on  the  latter. 

"  In  summing  up  the  whole  situation,  the  college 
man,  to  my  mind,  is  only  a  desirable  employe  when 
he  is,  as  a  few  college  men  are,  conscientious,  hard 
working,  and  wilhng  to  get  down  at  the  bottom  and 
stay  there  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  work  his 
way  up." 

He  gives  their  proportion  of  college  men  as  about 
five  per  cent. 

MR.  S.  NORVELL, 


The  writer  says  he  does  not  give  college  men  pref- 
erence, nor  does  he  avoid  them,  and  that  the  propor- 
tion of  such  men  in  their  employ  is  not  over  five  per 
cent.  He  thinks  they  do  not  show  greater  mental 
ability,  and  that  they  do  not  advance  more  rapidly. 

As  to  whether  there  is  need  of  more  than  a 
j^rammar  school  education  in  a  general  business  life, 
he  says: 

"Yes, if  a  man  reaches  the  higher  grade  positions 
—  No,  if  he  does  not." 

Answering  the  question,  will  the  work  and  experi- 
ence that  a  young  man  obtains  in  any  line  of  business 
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develop  the  mental  qualities  required  in  that  business 
fnlly  as  much  as  would  a  course  in  college,  he  says ; 

"  Yes,  but  the  development  will  be  narrow,  not 
broad.  A  man  educated  altogether  in  a  business  life, 
as  a  general  thing,  is  more  narrow  in  his  views  than  a 
college-bred  man." 

He  would  not  advise  a  young  man  with  only  $5,ocx> 
to  spend  it  for  a  college  education,  if  he  intended 
to  enter  business. 

His  answer  to  the  last  question  is  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  not,  as  a  general  rule,  favor  the  college 
man,  but  he  thinlcs  that,  in  a  few  cases,  a  man  with  a 
college  education  would  be  worth  twenty-five  per 
cent  more  to  him  than  a  man  without  such  education. 

In  addition  to  his  answers  to  the  questions,  he 
makes  the  following  general  remarlcs : 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say,  in  concluding, 
that  my  observation  of  the  work  of  college  men  has 
been  that  they  lack  concentration  —  they  do  not  know 
how  to  economize  time.  They  are  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  present  comforts  and  convenience  for  the 
possibility  of  future  gain.  At  college  they  do  not 
seem  to  teach  either  the  value  of  time  or  how  it  may 
be  saved.  After  several  years  of  leisure  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  college  life,  a  young  man  who  enters 
one  of  our  large  modem  business  houses  finds  him- 
self sadly  out  of  place  and  out  of  touch  with  his  sur- 
roundings. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  natural  result  of 
the  habits  formed  in  college  that  so  many  college 
men  find  life  on  western  ranches,  in  mines,  or  in  out- 
door work  generally  more  to  their  liking  than  the 
confinement  and  restrictions  of  a  business  house. 

"  My  experience  in  business  with  college  men  has 
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not  been  in  tbeir  favor.  If  I  decide  to  have  my  son 
follow  a  Intsiness  career,  I  will  not  send  him  to 
college." 

MR.  E.  S.  CONWAY, 
Stcrttaryof  the  W.  W.  Kimball  Company,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Conway  states  that  the  proportion  of  college 
men  in  their  eoiploy  is  four  per  cent ;  that  he  does 
not  give  preference  to  nor  does  he  avoid  college  mea, 
and  that  his  experience  has  been  that  the  college 
graduate  does  not,  as  a  rule,-  show  greater  mental 
ability,  but  he  thinks  he  shottld. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  thinks  there 
is  need  of  more  than  a  grammar  school  education  in 
a  general  business  life,  he  says :  "  We  are  sure  that 
all  else  being  equal,  a  college  education  should  be 
an  advantage  to  a  young  man  entering  business 
life." 

He  closes  his  letter  with  the  following  remarks : 

"  If  all  young  men  who  desire  a  college  education, 
and  are  able  to  attain  it,  returning  from  college  at 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  with  their  feet  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  begin 
at  the  bottom,  working  in  the  primary  school  of  busi- 
ness with  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
never  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  are  college  bred, 
but  are  content  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  a  good  foundation  and  apply  their  energies 
to  their  business  undertaking,  such  college  graduates 
will  stand  a  good  chance  before  middle  life  of  passing 
the  boy  who  began  his  business  life  five  or  six  years 
earlier,  but  without  the  college  education. 

"  In  making  the  above  statement,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  my  own  experience  as  to  college 
men  in  business  has  been  limited,  for  the  reason  that 
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the  majority  begin  with  as  at  sixteen  or  seventeen 
and  work  up,  or  oat.  If  the  college  man,  with  a 
literary  education  only,  goes  into  business,  he  comes 
into  competition  with  young  men  who  have  been 
learning  business  details  for  five  or  six  years,  which 
is  a  heavy  handicap,  and  can  only  be  overcome,  if  at 
all,  by  superior  application,  which  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  developed  by  the  boy  who  went  out  to  work  at 
sixteen. 

"  Considering  education  in  a  broad  way  as  train- 
ing not  confined  to  icolleges  or  class  rooms,  it  is 
evident  that  the  successful  business  man  must  have 
education,  whether  he  acquire  it  at  college  or  digs  it 
out ;  but  I  believe  that  the  qualities  on  which  the 
successful  business  man  depends  —  staying  power, 
grasp,  accurate  knowledge  of  values,  and  ability  to 
execute — are  not  products  of  the  class  room  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  shop  and  the  office." 

MR.  HENRY  W.  CRAMP, 

Viet-Prtsident  of  the  William  Cramp  *•  Sons  Ship 

&•  Engine  BnHding  Company,  Philadelpkia. 

"  Without  taking  up  seriatim  your  questions  as  to 
the  employment  here  of  college  men,  or  men  who 
have  not  enjoyed  a  collegiate  education,  we  will  say, 
generally,  that  such  questions  cut  no  figure  whatever 
with  us  in  selecting  a  man  for  any  position  in  our 
employ.  We  employ  men  solely  with  reference  to 
their  capacity  for  the  work  which  we  desire  them 
to  do,  and  it  is  entirely  immaterial  to  us  how,  when, 
or  where,  or  by  what  kind  of  process  they  acquired 
the  education  and  training  that  may  fit  them  for 
their  duties." 
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MR.  WILLIAM  SELLERS, 

Prttidtnt  of  William  Seilers  Companji,  Ititerporaitd, 

PUlaiUipkia. 

Mr.  Sellers  states  that  he  has  a  few  college  men 
in  his  employ,  the  proportion  being  about  three- 
quarters  of  one  per  cent. 

His  answers  to  the  other  questions  are  so  coupled 
Tith  conditions  that  I  do  not  quote  them,  as  they 
would  throw  no  light  on  the  subject. 

MR.  EDWIN  REYNOLDS, 

B'i/ii  AlliS'Ckalmers  Company,  Milwauktt. 
While  he  apparently  favors  college  education, 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  replied  to  only  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions, and  these  answers  are  so  coupled  with  con- 
ditions that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  clear-cut 
expressions  to  quote. 

He  states  that  the  proportion  of  college  men  in 
their  employ  would  probably  be  not  over  five  per 
cent,  and  his  letter  does  not  indicate  that  he  mates 
any  pretense  of  hiring  such  men,  or  that  he  has  given 
the  subject  special  consideration. 

MR.  L.  A.  CARTON, 
Trtaiurtr  Swift  &•  Company,  Chicago. 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Carton  on  this  sut>- 
j«t  are  not  exactly  clear,  and  it  seems  evident  from 
liis  letters  that  he  has  given  it  but  little  thought,  and 
lusnot  had  sufficient  experience  with  college  men  to 
enable  him  to  form  any  judgment. 

He  says  the  proportion  of  college  men  working 

for  them  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  and  makes  the 

remark  that  he  does  not  believe  their  business  is 

attractive  to  men  who  have  had  advanced  educa. 
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tional  facilities,  but  I  can  not  see  why  the  work  in 
their  office  should  diflEer  materially  from  office  work 
in  any  other  line  of  business. 

1  Certain  Deductions, 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  these 
letters  from  business  men  is  the  inconsistency  shown 
by  nearly  all  who  have  expressed  themselves  as  favor- 
ing college  education.  Many  of  them  make  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  need  of  more  than  a  common 
school  education  in  a  commercial  life,  and  that  there 
is  something  about  the  mental  training  and  mental 
discipline  which  a  young  man  receives  at  college  that 
is  of  great  value  to  him  in  business,  enabling  him  to 
grasp  questions  and  reason  out  matters  more  readily 
than  one  who  has  not  attended  college. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  none  of  these  gentlemen  appears  to 
make  a  point  of  employing  such  men  in  his  business. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention 
to  the  letters  from  Mr.  Merrill  and  Mr.  Welling, 

If  college  men  possess  the  qualifications  which 
these  gentlemen  claim  for  them,  is  it  not  strange  that 
the  great  corporations  with  which  they  are  connected 
have  not  employed  college  men  more  extensively,  for 
they  have  much  greater  opportunities  to  utilize  such 
men  than  any  other  class  of  employers  7 

The  only  business  men,  aside  from  the  two  just 
mentioned,  who  appear  to  be  particularly  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  college  education  are  Mr.  Simmons  and 
Mr.  Antisdel,  and  their  position  is  greatly  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  of  their  present 
opinion  on  this  subject  for  only  a  very  few  years,  and 
have  but  a  small  proportion  of  college  men  in  their 
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employ,  wliich  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  has  been 
gained  without  the  assistance  of  college  men.  I  think 
it  is  exceedingly  questionable  whether,  under  these 
circumstances,  they  are  justified  in  making  such 
broad  claims  as  they  do  for  college  education. 

In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  just  mentioned,  there 
are  quite  a  number  who  appear  to  have  stretched 
their  consciences  a  little  in  order  to  say  a  good  word 
for  college  education,  for  the  opinions  which  they 
express  are  not  in  accord  with  their  practice  in  busi- 
ness. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  their  remarks  have  been 
intended  as  a  kindness  to  college  people,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  have  taken  the  wrong  course,  and 
that  they  would  have  treated  the  colleges,  and  especi- 
ally the  young  men  who  contemplate  attending  such 
institutions,  with  greater  kindness  had  they,  instead 
of  attempting  to  conceal  the  truth,  come  out  in  a 
perfectly  frank  way  and  stated  the  cold  facts  in  the 
case. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  when  it  comes  to 
considering  an  applicant  for  a  position,  few  of  these 
gentlemen  will  be  found  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  may  have  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Uterature,  etc.,  or  care  a  straw  about  the  mental  drill 
and  discipline  or  the  well  rounded  character  that  he 
may  have  acquired  through  a  course  at  college. 

What  they  are  particularly  interested  in  knowing 
is  whether  he  understands  their  business  and  can 
promote  it.  This  is  all  that  has  any  weight  with 
them  in  the  selection  of  help, 

I  regard  the  letter  from  Mr.  Townsend  as  being 
the  most  businesslike  of  all  the  replies  received,  and 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  method  which  he 
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says  is  followed  in  his  bank  is  the  custom  of  practi- 
cally all  business  men —  that  is,  that  they  take  boys 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  attended  the 
lower  schools  and  then  train  such  help  in  their  own 
methods,  advancing  them  as  they  prove  worthy  and 
the  business  requires. 

Not  only  is  this  the  most  economical  way,  bnt 
Civil  Service  Reform  and  fair  play  demand  that 
young  men  who  show  themselves  worthy  and  capa- 
ble should  be  promoted. 

Every  young  man  ought  to  realize  that  if  he  is  to 
receive  advancement,  he  must  make  himself  worthy 
of  it,  and,  when  he  proves  himself  deserving,  it  is  an 
injustice  to  deprive  him  of  promotion  by  bringing  in 
outside  help  such  as  college  graduates.  Besides,  if 
outsiders  are  hired  for  such  advanced  positions,  the 
chances  are  that,  three  times  out  of  four,  a  mistake 
will  be  made,  and  the  experiment  will  result  in  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
employer  is  in  little  danger  of  making  an  error  when 
he  promotes  young  men  who  have  been  educated  in 
his  establishment,  for  he  has  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  himself  with  their  characters  and 
capabilities. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  remark  of  some  of  the  students  quoted  else- 
where, that  upon  applying  for  employment  after 
leaving  college  they  found  considerable  prejudice 
among  business  men  against  college  graduates. 

Such  young  men,  having  no  business  experience, 
must  of  necessity  start  at  the  bottom,  and  an 
employer  does  not  like  to  humiliate  them  in  this 
way,  after  they  have  spent  their  time  and  money  in 
obtaining  a  college  education.  He  can  not  help  feel- 
ing that  they  consider  themselves  superior  to  the 
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ry  run  of  young  men,  and  that  if  they  apply 
elves  pro{)erly  they  will  expect  to  be  advanced 
rapidly  than  those  who  have  not  had  a  college 
ion,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  abilities 
!  them,  which  would,  of  course,  deprive  others 
T  natural  rights. 

the  other  hand,  the  employer  does  not  experi- 
liis  anxiety  concerning  poor  boys  in  his  employ 
id  not  receive  such  education,  for  he  knows 

they  do  not  obtain  rapid  promotion,  they  are 
likely  to  be  contented  and  not  feel  that  they 
»een  treated  unjustly. 


/mportattce  of  Starting  Out  Right  in  Life. 

e  years  which  a  young  man  spends  in  college 
icidedly  the  most  important  and  valuable  in 
s.  It  is  during  this  period  that  he  usually  lays 
andation  for  his  life's  work,  and  not  the  slight- 
obt  should  be  allowed  to  exist  regarding  the 
of  the  occupation  to  which  he  devotes  this 
for  when  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  manhood,  jt 
ected  that  he  will  be  at  least  self -supporting 
■epared  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  man- 


my  young  men  receive  an  erroneous  impres- 
egarding  the  value  of  a  college  education,  and 
as  the  president  of  a  western  college  once 
ked  in  his  address  to  a  graduating  class,  that 
leaving  college  they  can  go  out  and  pick  up 
iricks  in  the  street.  It  is  only  after  they  have 
their  valuable  time  in  college  and  have  started 
earn  a  living  that  they  find  their  higher  edu- 
is  practically  of  no  advantage  to  them ;  that 
aust  commence  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  which 
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they  could  just  as  well  have  done  five  or  six  years 
before,  and  in  that  event  would  now  be  earning  a 
reasonable  salary. 

In  other  words,  not  until  then  do  they  leam  the 
truth  of  this  college  president's  further  remark  that 
the  bricks  referred  to  are  fastened  down  very  tight 
I  think  they  will  also  discover  that  instead  of  their 
college  education  making  them  especially  skillful  in 
loosening  these  bricks,  it  really  has  the  opposite 
effect,  and  that  they  are  less  able  to  accomplish  this 
task  than  the  man  who  did  not  go  to  college. 

Are  not  the  heads  of  these  institutions  treating 
boys  unjustly  when  they  allow  them  to  go  through 
college  under  this  misapprehension  and  fail  to 
enlighten  them  upon  this  subject  until  they  have 
spent  their  time  and  money  and  are  about  to  go  out 
into  the  world  ? 

T  Cost  of  a  College  Education. 

The  answers  from  college  presidents  to  the  ques- 
tion regarding  cost  of  educating  a  student  have 
been  omitted,  because  several  have  given  no  infor- 
mation at  all  upon  this  point,  and  I  think  those  who 
attempted  to  do  so  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
figures — in  fact,  I  doubt  whether  college  people  are 
capable  of  even  approximating  this  information. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  article  this  question  should 
be  considered  in  a  strictly  business-like  way,  and  the 
figures  should  cover  what  the  full  cost  would  be  if 
colleges  were  not  endowed  or  exempt  from  taxation. 
This  I  think  can  be  approximated  very  closely  from 
the  rates  charged  in  preparatory  schools,  for,  as  these 
institutions  are  not  endowed,  they  of  course  have  to 
be  conducted  strictly  upon  their  merits. 

In  such  schools  the  tuition  is  about  $150  for  the 
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first  year  and  $300  a.  year  for  the  next  two  years,  or 
$450  for  the  course. 

Od  this  basis  I  estimate  that  the  college  course 
would  cost  about  $400  a  year,  or  $1,600  for  the  four 
years. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  amount  which  the 
student  would  probably  have  earned  had  he  spent 
this  time  in  some  business  occupation,  which  I  esti- 
mate at  an  average  of  $500  a  year,  or  $3,500  for  the 
seven  years. 

Then  as  the  college  boy  for  about  four  years 
after  his  graduation  would  have  less  earning  capacity 
than  the  young  man  who  started  in  business  at  the 
time  he  finished  grammar  school,  we  must  also  add 
this  difference,  which  I  estimate  at  about  $500  per 
year,  or  $2,000  for  the  four  years. 

This  makes  the  total  cost  of  educating  a  young 
man,  from  the  time  he  leaves  grammar  school  until 
he  graduates,  about  $7,550.  When  this  sum  is  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  students  turned  out  by  all 
the  colleges  each  year,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  this  is. 

1  Successful  Business  Men. 

In  one  of  the  letters  from  business  men  attention 
is  called  to  an  article  by  John  W.  Leonard,  entitled, 
"College  Education  and  Success,"  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  some  statistics  in  the  book,  "  Who's  Who 
in  America,"  showing  the  number  of  successful  men 
in  this  country  who  have  had  a  college  education. 

This  book  is  also  referred  to  in  a  letter  received 
from  President  McLean  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

I  have  no  means  of  judging  as  to  the  correctness 
of  those  statistics  or  how  successful  such  men  have 
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been  in  biisineafli,  as  there  are  all  degrees  of  success ; 
■but  will  say  this,  that  probably  not  more  than  two 
or  three  of  the  pioneer  business  men  in  Chicago,  who 
have  made  a  marlced  success  in  business,  ever 
attended  college,  and  the  remainder  did  not,  as  a 
rale,  receive  even  a  grammar  school  education. 

The  great  majority  of  our  strongest  and  most 
successful  men  in  the  country  to-day  came  from  farms 
and  villages  and  obtained  very  little  education. 

Many  claim  that,  as  a  rule,  men  without  a  college 
education  who  have  made  a  success  in  business 
would  have  been  more  successful  had  they  received 
such  education  or,  at  least,  that  by  reason  of  their 
strong  character,  the  time  spent  in  college  wotild 
not  have  materially  detracted  from  their  subsequent 
usefulness  in  commercial  life,  but  with  this  view  I 
can  not  fully  agree. 

In  my  opinion,  few  of  them  would  have  been  any- 
where near  so  successful  in  business  had  they  gone 
to  college,  for  their  success  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact,  which  was  impressed  upon  them  iu  the  early 
part  of  their  career,  that  they  would  have  to  struggle 
if  they  expected  to  succeed. 

-In  letters  received  from  students,  one  of  them 
says:  "I  believe  the  average  college  student  learns 
to  be  a  loafer  and  money-spender  rather  than  a 
money-saver  and  energetic  citizen,"  and  I  think  he 
might  have  added  that  a  course  in  college  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  a  young  man  conceited  and  imprac- 
tical and  creates  in  him  something  of  a  contempt 
for  labor  and  for  those  who  have  not  a  college 
education. 

I  (eel  quite  sure  that  if  the  men  who  have  been 
successful  in  business  were  asked  whether  they 
regretted  starting  in  business  at  the  time  they  did,  in 
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place  of  goiag  to  college  and  taking  the  chances  of 
afterward  being  able  to  gain  the  success  which  they 
have  achieved,  all  would  answer  in  the  negative. 

No  doubt  many  successful  men  wish  they  had 
received  a  better  education,  for  some  of  them  are 
not  sufficiently  educated  to  be  able  to  compose  a  let- 
ter correctly  or  express  themselves  clearly  and  prop- 
erly in  business  matters,  and  have  not  acquired  a 
taste  for  literature  and  many  other  things  that  con- 
tribnte  to  one's  happiness,  but  I  contend  that  a  gram- 
mar school  education  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
place  these  gentlemen  in  the  position  they  desire. 

I  thinlc  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  great  men  at 
the  head  of  our  railroads  are  the  strongest  business 
men  the  world  has  ever  produced,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  not  one  of  them  is  a  con- 
sistent believer  in  college  education, 

Certainly  none  of  them  have  expressed  in  their 
letters  any  regret  on  account  of  not  having  received 
sach  education  themselves. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Roswell  Miller  remarks  that 
be  spent  one  year  in  college,  and  considers  it  fortun- 
ate that  he  did  not  spend  more. 

T  Object  of  Edttcaticn. 

The  remark  was  once  made  by  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  that  the  object  of  education  is  to  make 
people  happy,  and  I  presume  that  this  is  its  funda- 
mental purpose. 

I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  he  meant  by  this 
that  education  or  happiness  applies  simply  to  the 
man  who  is  well  educated  in  literature  or  languages 
or  in  the  lines  which  are  ordinarily  understood  to 
give  polish  and  enable  one  to  be  an  ornament  to 
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society,  but  that  he  referred  in  a  broader  sense 
to  those  persons  who  are  educated  in  such  branches 
as  the  arts,  sciences,  history,  mathematics,  physics, 
study  of  microbes,  biology,  chemistry,  etc. 

Whether  he  would  go  still  farther  and  include 
men  who  have  had  somewhat  less  book  education 
and  more  of  the  combined  education  of  head  and 
hand,  I  am  not  sure,  but  if  so,  this  would  include 
such  lines  as  agfriculture,  mechanics,  and  mercantile 
pursuits, 

I  do  not  suppose  he  would  take  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  happiness  in  this  world  except  that  which 
grows  out  of  the  ordinary  college  education,  but 
would  grant  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  anyone 
who  has  marked  knowledge,  and  that  it  makes  little 
difference  what  branches  his  knowledge  covers. 

For  illustration,  take  such  men  as  Westinghouse, 
Edison,  Cramp,  Scott,  and  hundreds  of  others  that 
might  be  mentioned.  I  contend  that  the  happiness 
which  the  most  learned  college  man  gets  out  of  life 
does  not  compare  with  that  obtained  by  these  men 
from  their  business. 

The  great  question  which  everyone  has  to  decide 
is  what  class  of  education  is  going  to  yield  him  the  * 
most  pleasure,  and  if  he  can,  in  addition  to  having  a 
pleasant  occupation,  accumulate  money  at  the  same 
time,  he  has  a  better  chance  for  enjoyment  than  one 
who  takes  up  a  line  of  education  which  returns  htm 
little  or  no  profit. 

The  greatest  pleasure  a  man  can  have  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  feeling  that  he  has  been  a 
success  in  a  creditable  occupation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  unhappiness  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  one's  life  has  been  a  failure, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  a  man  has  of  ordi- 
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nary  education,  the  more  severely  will  he  feel  this 
failure. 

Many  edttcated  men  have,  by  their  associations, 
acquired  tastes  beyond  their  means,  which  tends  to 
ma^e  them  unhappy. 

No  doubt  men  of  strongs  character  who  are  not 
obliged  to  go  to  work  early  in  life  to  earn  a  living, 
will  enjoy  life  more  if  they  take  a  college  course.  It 
gives  them  a  standing  and  position  in  society  which 
affords  them  considerable  pleasure,  but,  of  course, 
this  does  not  concern  the  public. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  class  of  men  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life 
than  those  who  have  built  up  a  successful  business, 
yet  who  received  only  a  moderate  education. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  man  with  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  a  reasonably  good  income,  will  probably 
get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  life  as  one  who  has  a 
considerably  greater  income  but  is  without  such 
education ;  also,  that  an  uneducated  man  with  a 
good  reliable  income  will  be  happier  than  one  who 
has  received  an  education  but  possesses  a  meager 
income. 

To  claim  that  a  man  can  be  happy  simply  because 
he  has  a  taste  for  literature  is  taking  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  subject.  He  certainly  has  been  of  no 
benefit  to  mankind,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
ought  to  be  happy — in  fact,  just  the  contrary  should 
be  the  case.  The  only  men  entitled  to  happiness  in 
this  world  are  those  who  are  useful. 

Many  of  the  college  graduates  refer  in  their 
letters  to  the  happiness  which  they  have  gained 
from  their  college  training  and  experience,  but  I 
can  not  understand  what  particular  reason  they  have 
for  being  happy. 
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If,  as  wUl  be  seen  later  in  this  article,  th^  for- 
get, as  a  general  thing,  a  great  part  of  what  is  tanght 
them  at  college,  their  happiness  can  not  be  due  to 
the  knowledge  gained  there ;  hence,  it  would  seem 
as  though  it  must  come  simply  from  the  false  pride 
which  they  feel  in  having  attended  some  prominent 
institution  of  this  Icind. 

Surely  the  large  number  of  students  who  did  not 
reply  to  my  inquiry  for  the  reason,  as  I  have  claimed 
in  another  portion  of  this  paper,  that  they  have  been 
unsuccessful  since  leaving  college,  c^n  not  have 
gained  much  happiness  from  their  college  experi- 
ence. Instead  of  adding  to  their  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment in  life,  I  think,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it  has 
had  just  the  opposite  effect. 

In  letters  called  forth  by  this  investigation  mnch 
has  been  said  in  regard  to  money  not  being  the 
whole  thing,  and  no  doubt  there  is  considerable 
truth  in  this  statement;  many  people  become  ava- 
ricious and  unscrupulous  in  their  desire  to  obtain 
wealth,  and  succeed  in  acquiring  altogether  too 
much  of  it.  At  the  same  time  nothing  is  gained  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind  by  putting  it  in  a  false  position. 
If  not  the  whole  thing,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
money  is  probably  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  whole 
thing.  The  fact  is,  that  as  a  rule,  it  is  looked  upon 
with  contempt  only  by  those  who  have  not  got  it  and 
do  not  know  how  to  obtain  it. 

^  When  is  a  Man  Educated? 
One  of  the  college  graduates  remarks  that  he  has 
forgotten  nearly  everything  that  he  learned  at  col- 
lege, and  that  all  the  benefit  he  received  there  was 
the  mental  drill.  I  have  frequently  heard  other  col- 
lege graduates  express  themselves  in  the  same 
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manner,  that  is,  that  they  remembered  very  little  that 
they  learned  in  college.  If  this  be  true,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  how  can  such  persons  be  considered 
educated?  I  shoold  think  that  they  might  more 
Appropriately  be  classed  with  the  uneducated. 

Even  if  a  man  has  attended  one  of  the  best  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  country  and  has  retained 
all  the  knowledge  that  was  taught  him  there,  I  con- 
tend that,  so  far  as  being  educated  is  concerned,  he  is 
3iot  to  be  compared  with  one  who,  though  not  having 
received  a  college  education,  is  an  extensive  traveler, 
reader,  and  observer,  and  has  from  his  association 
■with  different  people  acquired  a  large  amount  of 
jreneral  information  that  is  useful  to  himself  or  to 
the  public. 

The  whole  world  is  a  college,  and  one  who  wishes 
to  obtain  knowledge  will  find  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  doing  so. 

A  young  man  is  quite  as  likely  in  business,  as  in 
college,  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  people  and 
questions  which  compel  him  to  exercise  his  reasoning 
powers,  and  the  mental  training  thus  received  will 
in  all  probability  be  as  valuable  to  him  as  that  which 
be  would  have  obtained  in  college ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  business  which 
places  him  decidedly  ahead  of  the  college  graduate. 

The  young  business  man  is  in  a  position  to  realize 
much  more  fully  than  the  man  in  college  possibly 
can,  the  importance  of  informing  himself  along  the 
particular  lines  which  will  be  beneficial  to  him  in 
his  occupation.  If  be  wishes  at  any  time  to  acquire 
knowledge,  either  for  this  purpose  or  to  enable  him 
to  enjoy  life  better,  he  will  find  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities for  doin^  so  outside  of  coUegfe,  for  teachers 
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can  not  supply  any  information  that  is  not  already 
contained  in  books. 

Probably  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 
colleges  is  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  most  successful 
business  men  in  the  country  send  their  sons  there. 
But  whether  they  do  so  with  the  expectation  that 
the  boys  will  thereby  become  better  business  men  or 
because  of  the  feeling  that  it  will  enable  them  to 
become  more  valuable  members  of  society  and  get 
more  enjoyment  out  of  life,  is  a  question. 

As  such  young  men  do  not  have  to  make  the 
straggle  which  their  fathers  did  to  establish  a  busi- 
ness, possibly  they  can  afford  to  indulge  in  this 
luxury,  but  so  far  as  its  benefiting  them  in  a  com- 
mercial way  is  concerned,  I  claim  that  the  general 
results  of  education  will  apply  to  this  class  of  young 
men  as  well  as  to  others  who  go  to  college. 

We  find  large  numbers  of  college  graduates 
to-day  who  have  come  into  a  thoroughly  established 
and  successful  business  that  their  fathers  had  built 
up,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  turn  out. 

The  fact  that  a  great  many  of  our  prominent 
business  men  support  colleges  is  probably  looked 
upon  as  another  argument  in  favor  of  such  institu- 
tions. No  doubt  some  of  my  letters  of  inquiry  have 
been  addressed  to  this  class  of  men,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  no  letters  have  been  received  from  them, 
and  no  one  who  has  written  has  made  any  mention  of 
this  point.  We  have,  therefore,  no  explanation  from 
such  men  as  to  whether  they  contribute  to  colleges 
because  a  thorough  investigation  has  convinced  them 
of  the  importance  of  these  institutions  or  because  it 
is  simply  a  fad  with  them. 
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I  know  of  □othing  that  people  go  into  so  blindly 
as  educational  enterprises.  Many  who  show  excel- 
lent judgment  in  other  matters  exhibit  an  incredible 
lack  of  it  when  anything  of  this  nature  is  presented 
to  them.  They  take  the  greatest  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  work  of  other  public  institutions  which  they 
are  asked  to  support,  but  no  matter  what  sort  of  an 
educational  scheme  is  brought  to  them,  they  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  possesses  merit,  and  are 
ready  to  aid  it  without  question. 

When  a  person  of  high  standing  contributes  to 
the  support  of  such  enterprises,  it  is  evidence  that  he 
endorses  them.  In  so  doing,  he  assumes  great 
Tesponsibility,  and  therefore  it  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  he  satisfy  himself  beyond  doubt 
that  he  is  making  no  mistake. 

A  number  of  colleges  have  recently  changed  their 
academic  courses  so  as  to  include  certain  commer- 
cial studies.  This  would  indicate  that  their  previous 
high  and  lofty  theory  that  a  college  education  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  elevating  students  into  an 
atmosphere  not  contaminated  by  commercialism  has 
been  exploded,  and  that  they  have  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  development  of  a  man's  mental 
faculties  can  be  accomplished  by  learning  something 
useful. 

If  this  be  true,  what  then  becomes  of  the  position 
taken  by  those  who  have  claimed  so  much  for  the 
old  non-commercial  course  of  education  in  the  way 
of  making  grander  and  broader-minded  men  7  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  change  is  an  exceedingly  radi- 
cal one,  and  that  these  people  must  now  determine, 
not  only  whether  they  were  wrong  before,  but 
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whether  they  are  entirely  right  now ;  in  other  worc[% 
it  is  a  question  ahont  which  there  can  he  no  half- 
way theory. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  this  investigation  prares 
that  a  college  education  is  of  but  little  practical 
advantage  in  business,  the  advocates  of  colleges  will 
fall  back  upon  the  claim  that  this  is  not  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  a  college  education.  They  will 
maintain  that  such  an  education  tends  to  prodnee 
men  of  broader  minds  and  wider  mental  devdop- 
ment,  by  reason  of  which  they  are  capable  of  occu- 
pying higher  places  in  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
thus  benefiting  the  masses.  If  this  be  the  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  these  people 
to  produce  the  evidence. 


RECIPROCAL   RESPONSIBILITIES. 


AN     ADDRESS 

l?UVERED  ON  THE  PAffT  OF  THE  FACULTY  AT  THE  FORTV- 
HftST  COMMEKCEMCNT  EXGflCISES  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPART- 
MENT OF  GeORQrrOWN  UNIVERSITV.  at  LINCOLN  HALL,  ON 
'UV  6.    ISBO, 


SWAN  M.   BLfRNIiTT,   M.   D..  PH.   U., 
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LiATiiRS  AND  Gentlemen:  We,  of  tlie  faculty,  feel  that 
wo  aro  here  on  sufferance.  This  is  not  our  night.  Wehuve 
had  ours  for  seven  months  for  each  of  the  last  three  years, 
but  tliis  night  is  peculiarly  that  of  these  young  gentlemen 
who  Imve  just  received  their  certificatta  of  admission  to 
Uie  ranks  of  a  learned  and  liberal  profession.  This  i-s 
their  night,  their  hour,  the  goal  towards  which  they  have 
for  three  years — often  in  weariness  of  mind  and  body,  but 
with  steadfast  purpose — kept  the  ^ye  of  their  ambition  aiid 
hope-  We  are  now  only  auxiliary  to  the  occasion — mere 
spectalore  of  their  triumphs — the  delighted  witnesses  of 
ibcir  well-earned  success. 

From  time  immemorial  almost,  however,  it  has  been  the 
custom  among  medical  colleges  to  have  one  of  the  faculty 
nttcr  a  few  words  of  farewell  to  the  outgoing  class  and  bid 
them  Godspeed  in  the  unoortain  journey  upon  which  they 


have  now  fully  entered.  This  custom  is  so  ancient,  and  so 
many  have  been  these  words  of  parting,  mingled  with  coun- 
sel and  advice,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  left  to 
be  said  but  a  repetition  of  the  well-worn  commonplaces 
which  audiences  on  such  occasions  have  come  to  expect 
and  which  they  bear  with  marvelous  patience  and  forti- 
tude— for  the  sake  of  the  other  part  of  the  performance. 
And  so  much  was  I  impressed  with  this  thought  thai 
when  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  informed  me  that  it  was 
now  viy  turn  to  fill  in  the  breach,  I  must  confess  that  for 
the  moment  I  hesitatod  as  to  whether  I  could  repeat  the 
old,  old  story  in  a  way  that  would  be  tolerable  to  you  or 
— to  myself. 

But  as  I  pondered  over  it  the  thought  came  to  me:  Is 
the  story,  because  it  is  old,  of  any  the  less  vital  and  human 
interest?  Are  not  stories  old  because  they  have  the  ele- 
ments of  eternal  youth  abiding  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  of  all  time?  Are  human  hearts  and  human  feel- 
ings different  now,  in  any  degree,  from  what  they  were 
when,  years  ago,  in  a  crowded  hall  of  our  great  commer- 
cial metropolis,  you,  yourself,  stood  upon  the  platform,  as 
these  young  men  have  done  to-night,  and  took  into  your 
youthful  hand  the  roll  of  parchment  for  which  you  had 
toiled  by  day  and  of  which  you  had  dreamed  by  night? 
And  I  remembered  how  all  important  that  occasion  was 
to  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  how  all  important  this  similar 
occasion  would  be  to  these  young  men,  and  the  common 


cord  of  humanity  was  struck,  and  I  realized  that,  amid  all 
the  varying  and  sometimes  conflicting  relations  of  life,  we 
are  still  brothers.  And  though  the  story  may  have,  from 
long  familiarity,  become  somewhat  monotonous  to  some 
of  us,  and  we  may  have  outlived,  amid  the  press  of  other 
duties  and  responsibilities,  the  memories  of  those  times, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  yet  those  to  whom  they 
come  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  first  experience.  And  I 
called  to  mind,  too,  that  story  of  an  accident  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfare  of  one  of  our  populous  cities,  where 
a  young  man  was  stricken  down  amid  the  rushing,  heed- 
less throng  of  men,  each  bent  on  his  own  pursuits,  and 
with  no  time  for  a  thought  of  others.  But  a  woman  was 
there,  as  there  always  is  where  there  is  sorrow  or  distress, 
with  her  tender,  loving  hands  to  minister  to  his  needs. 
A  passing  stranger,  seeing  her  devotion,  said  to  her: 
"Madame,  is  this  your  son?''  **No,"  she  replied,  "but 
lie's  some  mother's  son."  And,  so  I  thought,  there  is  in 
this  vast  audience  to-night  some  mother  whose  pulses 
beat  with  a  quicker  throb,  and  whose  eyes  shone  with  a 
brighter  glow  when  that  son  stepped  forward  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  faithful  labor;  and  some  fair  cheek  mantled 
with  a  ruddier  hue  when  his  name  was  called,  and  all  the 
ivorld  was  lost,  in  her  eyes,  in  the  halo  of  love  which  sur- 
rounded him  as  he  bore  away  the  evidence  of  his  qualifi- 
cation to  enter  upon  his  life-work,  which  she  feels,  and  of 
right,  belongs  quite  as  much  to  her  as  to  him.     To-night 
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we  share  these  feelings  in  common  with  you,  mothers  and 
sweethearts!  For  these  many  months  past  they  have  been 
our  "boys"  too.  Their  faces  have  looked  down  upon  us 
from  the  amphitheater  of  the  lecture-room  in  earnest  at- 
tention, night  after  night,  with  minds  alert  and  open  for 
the  reception  of  whatever  knowledge  we  were  there  to  im- 
part. And,  though  each  year  we  have  to  give  up  to  the 
great  world  outside  a  portion  of  our  family,  we  can  never 
forget  that  these  mother's  sous  are,  in  a  sense,  our  sons  too, 
and  we  shall  watch  over  them,  in  the  great  work  of  their 
lives;  with  all  the  interest  of  alma  mater. 

But  in  giving  them  back  to  you  it  seems  not  out  of 
place  to  review  briefly,  for  our  mutual  benefit,  let  us  hope, 
the  relations  between  these  young  men  and  the  community 
among  which  they  will  exercise  th6ir  newly-acquired  skill. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  make  the  relation 
of  the  doctor  to  society  in  general  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
It  is  both  public  and  personal  in  a  way  that  is  not  given 
to  any  other  body  of  men.  . 

In  matters  of  hygiene  and  public  health,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community  against  epidemics  and  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  instruction  in  regard 
to  the  proper  mode  of  living  and  working,  both  by  indi- 
viduals and  in  large  bodies;  in  fact,  in  regard  to  all  ques- 
tions which  affect  the  bodily  well-being  of  mankind  in  the 
mass,  he  deals  with  matters  second  in  importance  to  none 
with  which  organized  society  has  to  do. 
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That  plagues  and  pestilences  do  not  sweep  over  the  land 
to  the  extent  they  did  in  former  times  is  due  to  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  by  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  medical 
science,  and  mostly  by  men  engaged  actively  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  art;  and  it  is  claimed,  and  there  are  figures 
to  support  the  assertion,  that  at  least  ten  years  have  been 
added  to  the  average  length  of  human  life  by  these  discov- 
eries within  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  not  my  purpose  nor 
is  this  the  occasion  to  catalogue  all  the  triumphs  medicine 
has  achieved  during  the  last  few  decades.  It  would  be 
straining  too  much  the  quality  of  modesty,  which  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  individual  members 
of  that  unassuming  profession. 

But  these  facts  are  more  than  an  open  secret — they  are  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Age,  and  they  are 
alluded  to  only  to  show  that  in  the  great  advances  of  mod- 
ern civilization  the  profession  which  these  young  men 
from  to-night  represent  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  rest, 
and  has  been  no  laggard  in  the  hand  to  hand  contest 
humanity  is  waging  against  its  own  weaknesses,  death  and 
disease.  In  this  public  capacity  the  profession  has  come 
to  hold,  in  recent  times,  a  position  of  responsibility,  honor, 
and  respect,  of  which  it  has  never  shown  itself  undeserv- 
ing, and  discussions  of  questions  in  sanitation  and  hygiene 
have  become  almost  as  popular  as  those  in  theology,  poli- 
tics, or  sociology  in  generaL  But  sanitation  and  hygiene 
could  have  no  existence  on  a  scientific  basis  but  for  tiie 
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experiments  that  have  been  carried  on,  and  are  still  being 
carried  on,  in  the  laboratories  of  our  medical  colleges  and 
hospitals,  on  the  physiology  of  living  beings,  and  investi- 
gation into  the  various  causes  which  pervert  the  normal 
functions  into  pathological  conditions  and  actions.     For 
whatever  has  been  accomplished  in  the  prevention  and 
limitation  in  the  spread  of  disease  must  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  profession  which  these  young  men  Imve  en- 
tered to-night,  and  moreover,  we  guarantee  to  you,  through 
the  diplomas  which  we  have  conferred  upon  them  here  in 
your  presence,  tliat  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  best 
methods  of  investigation  and  are  armed  and  equipped  with 
the  preliminary  knowledge  for  a  further  and  proper  study 
of  all  the  questions  which  relate  to  public  health,  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  and  its  cure  or  alleviation  when  already 
established.     Further  than  this  we  cannot  go;  further  than 
this  it  is  not  possible  for  any  collegiate  instruction  to  go. 
We  have  tried  to  make  our  experience  their  knowledge, 
and,  quite  as  important  still,  we  have  endeavored  to  find, 
with  them,  the  limits  of  our  actual  acquirements,  to  teach 
them  that  the  most  important  knowledge  is  the  knowledge 
of  our  ignorance.    Till  we  know  what  we  don't  know  we 
can  never  properly  know  what  we  do  know.     Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  the  doctor  is  pre-eminently  a  searcher 
after  truth  ?     Most  other  men  have  some  bias,  either  of 
dogma,  of  interest,  or  of  opinion,  but  the  physician's  con- 
stant aim  is  to  see  things  in  the  pure  white  light  of  abso- 
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lute  verity.  His  whole  professional  life  is  spent  in  unrav- 
eling the  tangled  threads  in  theskein  of  evidence  presented 
by  deranged  functions,  and  in  giving  to  each  manifestation 
its  value,  and  its  proper  and  only  value  in  its  relation  to 
the  others.  In  no  other  avocation  in  life  is  the  judicial 
frame  of  mind  called  more  constantly  into  requisition 
than  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  conscientious  physician. 
We  have,  among  other  things,  tried  to  teach  these  young 
men  not  only  what  is  the  actual  value  of  drugs  in  the 
management  of  disease,  but  also  the  limits  of  their  useful- 
ness and  the  dangers  of  over-medication.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  induct  them  into  the  study  of  the  natural 
history  of  disease,  and  the  powers  of  nature  to  throw  off, 
unaided  by  drugs,  the  burden  of  morbific  influences  when 
they  are  given  a  proper  opportunity  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions. When,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  men  comes  to 
minister  to  your  relief  when  you  are  ill,  and  does  not  at 
once  fill  your  stomach  with  all  the  contents  of  an  apothe- 
cary-shop, do  not  consider,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  from 
any  lack  of  knowledge  of  drug-action,  but  because  he 
knows  not  only  when  to  give  medicine,  but  when  not  to. 
He  is  only  carrying  out  the  truth  that  we  have  tried  to 
teach  him,  that  any  fool  can  go  to  the  medicine-chest  and 
dose  out  drugs,  but  he  is  the  wise  man  who  knows  when 
to  abstain,  and  that  the  chief  office  of  tlie  medical  attend- 
ant is  to  tell  people  what  not  to  do  or  take. 
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And  when  we  come  to  consider,  further,  the  physician 
in  what  may  be  termed  his  private  capacity^  in  his  per- 
sonal relations  with  individual  man  and  woman,  his  posi- 
tion becomes  one  which,  in  confidence  and  trust,  is  ex- 
ceeded by  no  other.  What  man  is  more  relied  upon  than 
the  doctor?  In  whom  do  you  confide  as  you  do  in  your 
physician?  You  tell  him  things  you  would  tell  no  other 
human  being,  and  it  is  a  trust  that  is  so  seldom  betrayed 
that  an  instance  of  its  breach  is  always  a  cause  of  righte- 
ous indignation  and  surprise.  We  look  for  trustworthi- 
ness in  a  physician  with  the  same  certainty  as  we  expect 
virtue  in  woman.  And  so  far  has  this  become  a  fixed 
belief  among  men  that  that  merciless  critic  and  mirror  of 
life — the  stage — has  seldom  given  us  a  doctor  for  a  villain. 
His  ministrations  are  not  confined  to  the  diseased  body, 
but,  perhaps,  quite  as  important  still,  extend  to  the  pur- 
turbed  spirit,  to  the  disordered  mind  when  it  becomes 
"like  sweet  bells  jangled — out  of  tune.*'  Few  of  you  but 
have  experienced  the  mental  relief  which  the  sound  of  his 
longed-for  footsteps  brings,  and  but  know  the  comfort  that 
radiates  from  his  thoughtful  yet  often  cheerful  face.  His 
eyes  are  the  first  to  look  upon  us  on  our  entrance  into  the 
turmoil  of  an  earthly  existence,  and  among  the  last  to 
gaze  upon  us  when  we  come  io  lay  the  weary  burden 
down  and  enter  upon  an  eternal  rest. 

He  comes  when  we  call,  he  shares  our  joys,  and  bears 
with  us  the  burdens  of  our  sorrows,  and  that,  too,  as  a  rule, 
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without  ostentation  or  complaint,  and  with  no  assumption 
of  undue  importance.  To  him  life  is  more  serious  and 
earnest  and  grander  and  nobler  than  to  most  men.  He  has 
opportunities  that  are  accorded  to  few  to  know  how  much  of 
unselfishness  and  love  and  ennobling  patience  and  courage 
belong  to  our  frail  humanity.  And  I  will  confess  to  you — 
and  the  confession  must  not  be  accepted  as  egotistical  as 
it  sounds,  since  I  am  only  a  piece  of  a  doctor — not  a  whole 
one — one  of  those  specialists,  as  they  are  called,  who  found 
that  he  wasn't  capable  of  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  body, 
but  must  be  content  with  doing  the  best  he  could  with  a 
study  of  a  small  part  of  it — I  must  confess,  I  say,  that  I 
liave  often  wondered  how  men  and  women  can  lie  down 
in  their  beds  and  sleep  peacefully  night  after  night  with- 
out the  consciousness  that  they  have  contributed  to  the 
relief  of  any  human  suffering.  The  doctor  has  that  ano- 
dyne every  day  of  his  life — that  is,  when  he  hasn't  such  a 
big  a  dose  of  it  as  to  keep  him  awake  the  whole  of  the 
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night — and  it  goes  far  to  make  up  to  him  for  the  great 
draughts  constantly  made  upon  his  bodily  and  mental 
strength.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  his  professional  life 
to  develop  anything  but  the  best  that  is  in  him.  There 
is  no  sort  of  an  excuse  for  the  doctor  being  a  mean  or  dis- 
honorable man,  and  if  he  turns  out  to  be  a  scoundrel  it  is 
because  there  was  more  bad  than  good  in  him  to  begin 
with,  and  even  the  medical  profession  couldn't  save  him. 
Depend  upon  it,  he  would  have  been  much  worse  if  he 
had  been  anything  else. 
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These  apparently  most  egotistical  utterances  are  made 
not  for  tlie  purpose  of"  magnifying  our  office,"  but  to  call 
to  your  minds  and  those  of  these  young  physicians  not 
only  the  responsibilities  of  the  profession,  but  the  ideal 
that  has  been  raised  for  them  to  live  up  to. 

But  responsibilities  in  life  are  never  unilateral.  The 
universal  law  which  seeks  for  proper  adjustment  and  bal- 
ance is  applicable  here  as  elsewhere,  and  for  a  few  moments 
I  desire  to  call  your  earnest  attention  to  some  of  your 
duties  as  citizens  and  members  of  the  community.  You, 
must  bear  in  mind  that  you,  yourselves,  are,  in  a  large 
measure,  responsible  for  the  kind  of  doctors  you  have. 
While,  as  I  have  said,  the  career  of  a  physician  is  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  only  that  which  is  best  in  him,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  you  want  mental  and  m.oral  qualities  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  profession,  you  must  give  some  sort 
of  guarantee  that  these  qualities  shall  have  at  least  the 
same  recognition  here  as  are  accorded  to  them  elsewhere. 
If  you  want  the  best  doctors  you  must  encourage  the  best 
material  to  enter  the  profession. 

It  is  not,  I  know,  a  safe  thing  to  make  general  statements, 
but  I  think  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  a  community  can 
be  very  well  judged  by  its  doctors.  Many  of  you  may  re- 
member that  old  story  of  the  Methodist  circuit-rider  who,  at 
the  end  of  his  yearns  hard  labor,  found  his  cash  assets  to 
amount  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Going  up  to  Confer- 
ence in  the  autumn  he  was  interrogated  by  his  Bishop  as  to 
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the  religious  interests  of  his  late  circuit,  and  as  to  the  kind 
of  man  they  would  probably  want  to  succeed  him.  "  Well," 
said  the  preacher,  "  my  experience  would  lead  me  to  say 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Bald  Knob  circuit  would  be 
properly  met  by  a  $2.50  preacher,  if  you  have  one."  Now, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  rests  largely  with  you  as 
to  whether  you  will  have  two-dollar-and-half  doctors  or 
those  of  the  other  kind.  As  ye  are,  so,  also,  shall  your 
doctors  be. 

In  reply  to  this  laying  on  of  responsibility,  you  may  say 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  community  to  educate 
physicians,  that  this  is  the  professed  duty  of  the  medical 
colleges  and  hospitals  which  we  represent.  That  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  shirk  any  of  the  duty 
thus  imposed,  but  what  we  have  a  right  to  demand,  and 
what  we  do  demand  at  your  hands,  is  a  fair  chance  and 
full  opportunity  of  furnishing  you  with  what  we  know  to 
be  the  best,  and  the  power  to  exclude  the  unworthy.  It 
is  mainly  because  we  are  hampered  by  too  much  free- 
dom— if  we  may  use  a  paradox — that  we  have  not  ap- 
proached more  nearly  to  our  own  ideal  in  this  country. 
The  responsibility  of  medical  practice  is  made,  by  law,  too 
easy  of  acquirement,  and  thus  pretention,  arrogance,  ignor- 
ance, and  assumption  have  equal  chances  in  the  race  with 
ability,  modesty,  and  scientific  acquirement.  So  long  as 
the  laws  made  by  your  representatives  render  it  a  possi- 
bility for  an  M.  D.  to  be  manufactured  after  two  short 
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courses  of  lectures,  and  often  very  poor  ones  at  that,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  not  illegal  for  any  presumptuous  ignoramus 
to  assume,  unchallenged,  the  title  of  doctor,  and  can  ply 
his  arts  and  artifices  in  opposition  to  the  properly-qualified 
physician  and  surgeon,  so  long  must  the  community  be 
responsible  for  an  opprobrium  which  rests  upon  the  medi- 
cal profession,  as  a  mass,  in  this  country,  as  it  does  in  no 
other  civilized  nation  on  earth. 

The  American  nation,  as  a  people,  are  responsible  for 
the  conditions  which  make  it  possible  for  German  medical 
institutions  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  diplomas  from  any 
medical  college  in  the  United  States.  Not  that  some  of 
these  are  not  as  good  and  efiicient  as  are  to  be  found  any- 
where, but  because  the  laws  of  the  land  recognize  and 
authorize  the  innumerable  diploma  mills  all  over  the 
countr}',  which  turn  out  wholesale,  and  with  total  disre- 
gard of  qualification,  any  and  all  sorts  of  the  genus  Doctor. 
It  is  your  duty  to  change  all  that.  It  is  your  duty,  through 
your  representatives  in  Legislatures  and  in  Congress,  to 
protect  yourselves  and  a  liberal  and  cultured  profession 
against  charlatanry,  ignorance,  and  imposture.  This  pro- 
tection is  certainly  a  legitimate  province  of  Government, 
if  it  have  one.  Before  a  man  is  allowed  to  assume  the 
functions  of  a  physician  or  surgeon,  let  him  be  compelled 
to  furnish  the  evidence  of  his  qualification  by  a  successful 
examination  before  a  board  of  competent  men,  selected  by 
the  governing  powers,  and  who  have  no  interest,  personal 
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or  pecuniary,  in  the  result  of  that  examination.  No  repu- 
table medical  college  in  the  country  is  opposed  to  this,  and 
we,  of  Georgetown  College,  are  not  afraid  to  meet  such  a 
test  of  our  teaching.  With  a  bill  embodying  these  features 
now  before  Congress,  it  is  your  evident  duty  as  good  citi- 
zens, for  your  own  protection  and  ours,  to  see  that  it  is 
passed — and  passed  promptly  and  enforced. 

See  to  it  that  the  study  of  Anatomy — the  foundation  of 
surgery  and  the  handmaid  of  medical  practice — is  made 
possible  in  this  District  without  the  possibility  of  the 
stigma  of  crime  being  attached  to  it.  Give  us  an  anatomy 
Act — such  as  is  in  force,  I  believe,  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  certainly  in  every  one  where  medical  teaching 
is  carried  on  to  any  extent — which  shall  give  a  sense  of 
security  to  the  community  as  to  the  undisturbed  repose  of 
their  lost  loved  ones,  and  make  the  pursuit  of  necessary 
knowledge  not  liable  to  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  absence  of  such  a  law  on  the  statute-books  of 
this  District  you  should  see  rectified  at  once,  and  for  your 
own  sakes;  for,  depend  upon  it,  the  doctor  has  no  interests 
which  are  not  shared  by  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
and  labors. 

These,  among  others,  are  responsibilities  which  rest 
upon  you,  and  which  should  be  assumed  by  you  in  simple 
justice  to  a  class  of  intelligent,  hard-working,  liberal- 
minded  citizens  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  tlie 
preservation  of  your  health  and  the  lengthening  of  your 
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days  in  comfort  here  upon  earth.  If  these  are  fulfilled 
as  they  sliould  be,  and  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
they  will  be,  on  your  part,  I,  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
and  these  young  gentlemen  who  have  to-day  enrolled 
Uiemselves  in  the  grand  army  which  fights,  under  the 
black  flag,  against  death  and  disease,  will  guarantee  the 
fulfillment,  on  their  part,  of  this  compact  made  by  them 
to-night,  and  which  your  presence  here,  with  music  and 
flowers,  is  intended  to  ratify  and  confirm.  Let  us  all  live 
up  to  it  in  the  highest  and  noblest  interpretation  of  its 
spirit. 

To  you,  newly-fledged  doctors,  there  remains  little  to 
be  said  by  us.  If  we  have  not  taught  you  how  to  become 
physicians  during  these  weary  months  now  ended,  a  few 
words  at  parting  can  certainly  not  make  up  the  fault. 
You  have  had  enough  of  us  for  the  present,  I  fancy,  and 
are  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  thralldom  of  the  class- 
room, and  are  eager  to  assume  your  new  responsibilities. 
I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  advise  you  with  certain 
wisdom,  but  my  observation  is  that  advice  to  novices  is  of 
hut  little  use,  and  that  not  altogether  from  the  fact  that 
the}'  are  not  willing  to  take  it.  No  man  can  give  another 
u  sure  receipt  for  success,  because  no  two  men  ever  achieve 
success  in  exactly  the  same  way.  But  there  are  one  or 
two  suggestions  which  I  would  throw  out  to  you  at  part- 
ing, like  the  traditional  old  slipper,  for  luck,  and  which  I 
liope  you  may  not  altogether  forget,  for  the  sake  of  your 
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own  manhood.  Always  be  yourself.  Never  be  an  imita- 
tion of  some  one  else,  and  never  strive  for  success  by  the 
apparently  successful  methods  of  another  which  are  not 
in  perfect  harmony  with  that  which  is  best  and  noblest  in 
you.  Better  be  a  failure  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  a 
miserable  disappointment  to  this  best  self.  After  all,  we  are 
men  with  Divine  aspirations  and  Immortal  Individualities 
before  we  are  doctoi*s,  or  lawyers,  or  priests,  or  merchants. 
Be  true,  therefore,  to  that  Divinity  which  is  within  you — 
listen  often  to  her  low,  sweet  voice — and,  whatever  betide 
you,  your  life  is  a  success.  "What  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  Let  no  ambition  be  too  exalted 
for  your  aim.    "  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star." 


W.  H.  Moore  &  Co.,  PrlnterH,  5n  Eleventh  Street,  N.  W. 
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AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  I  NIVERSITY 

Now  and  then  in  these  days  some  successful  business -mim  raises  his 
eyes  froui  his  counter  to  question  the  American  university's  right  to 
exist.  **Does  higher  education  pay?"  he  asks,  and  from  his  own  experi- 
ence of  tireless  energy,  and  from  his  own  contact  with  tliin  legged, 
white-faced  collegians  seeking  a  job,  he  gives  to  this  (juestion  a  qualified 
negative.  He  further  claims,  should  he  care  to  pursue  the  subject  at 
greater  length,  that  opportunities  for  higher  education  are  too  widely  dif- 
fused, and  that  the  American  masses  are  victims  of  over-education. 

If  all  this  is  true,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  and  take  a(*count  of  stock. 
We  have  invested  too  much  in  universities- -love  and  devotion,  as  well 
as  bonds  and  gold  —  for  us  to  be  indifferent  to  their  usefulness.  In  any 
case,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  considering  this 
question,  even  tho  to  you  and  me,  who  are  not  in  success  as  a  life 
business,  such  statements  of  men  of  business  may  seem  belated  and 
absurd. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  to  si>eak  of  "over-edn<  ation  "  is  a 
misuse  of  terms.  If  educ:ation  is  rational  and  effective,  there  cannot  ]>e 
too  much  of  it.  It  is  not  men  trained  and  elticient  who  entur  into 
destructive  competition.  It  is  the  ignorant  and  inL'ffe<:tive  who  make  the 
struggle  for  existence  so  dire  a  battle.  Whatever  leaves  men  weak  and 
ineffective  cannot  justly  be  called  education.  There  is  nothing  more 
useful  than  wisdom,  nothing  more  effective  than  training,  noihiui^  iimre 
practical  than  sunshine.  Surely  no  one  can  claim  that  the  American 
people  are  loo  wise,  too  skillful,  or  t*)o  enlightened  for  their  own  good. 
Yet  to  give  wisdom,  skill,  and  enlightenment  is  the  \\u\\\\  function  of 
higher  education.  It  cannot  give  brains,  courage,  and  virttn-  wlure  iliese 
qualities  were  wanting  before.  It  cannot  make  a  nian.  but  it  linnislies 
the  best  known  means  to  helj)  a  man  to  make  hiinsell.  Iiit-  -j  lin  ilim 
self-building   often   outweighs   in   value  the  oriurin;:!   !'■  '       !• 

be  more  important  even  than  tlie  finished  j)rodii(t,  ..^ 
source  of  strength  and  hapj)iness  to  man  than  fin-il  .  «  ■ 
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idea  of  a  university  from  the  powerful,  well -organized  institutions  of  the 
day,  which  lay  hold  of  every  various  power  of  humanity  and  seek  to 
draw  it  into  effective,  harmonious  action.  Rather  they  picture  to  them- 
selves the  starveling  colleges  of  their  youth,  where  callow  boys  were 
driven,  against  their  will,  over  race-courses  of  study,  no  part  of  which 
appealed  to  their  own  souls  or  was  related  in  any  way  to  their  lives. 
Such  colleges  and  such  ideals  of  education  exist  in  our  time,  in  certain 
forgotten  corners,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  typical  of  the  American  uni- 
versity of  today.  Harvard  and  Cornell,  and  the  great  and  growing 
state  universities  of  the  West,  are  as  firmly  and  thoroly  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  American  democracy  as  the  modern  harvester  is  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  wheat  fields. 

No  dou[)t  inferior  methods,  dull,  stupid  traditions,  can  be  found  here 
and  there  under  the  name  of  higher  education,  as  rusty  or  worn-out 
machinery  exists  under  the  name  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is  not 
by  these  that  the  best  we  have  should  be  judged.  No  one  knows  better 
than  our  college  authorities  the  misfits  and  failures  of  education.  No 
one  strives  half  so  hard  to  prevent  them,  tho  in  all  large  enterprises  no 
one  can  avoid  a  certain  percentage  of  failure. 

Not  all  the  critics  in  business  life  taken  together  have  done  one-tenth 
as  much  to  make  education  practical  as  has  any  one  of  the  great  univer- 
sity  presidents   of  our  time.     Let   us  mention,   for  example,  Eliot  and 
Wiiite  and  .Angell   and  Tapj)an.     Under  the  hands  of  these   men,  and 
others  like   these,  the  whole  face  of  higher   education   in    America  has 
changed  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  change  has  been  in  every  way 
toward  greater  usefulness   and  i)racticaliiy.     As   the   limited   express  of 
today  compares  with  the  cross-roads  accommodation  train,  so  does  th^^ 
American  university   we  all   know,  or  ought  to  know,  compare  with  th^^ 
college  of   twjnty  years  ago.     The    little  curriculum  of  the  college,  itiL  -s 
Latin  verses,  mythology,  mathematics,  and  dilute  philosophy  covered  t> '^^it 
a  small  arc  in   the  i^rand  circle.      The  entire   rani^e  of   the   activities        ^3f 
men  constitutes  the  field  of  the  university. 

The  keynote  of  railroad  pr(jgress  has  been  usefulness  to  the  travel  i  ^^g 
public.      The  limited  express  carries    well,  carries   quickly,  carries  co^^- 
fortablv,  accurately,  and   safely   the   multitudes   of  people   who   dems^L  "mnd 
transj)ortation.      Its  fre>iicr  j)aint,   handsomer  cars,  and   softer  cushi  <^^  ^s 
are  only  inrideiUal  to  this.     So  with  the  universitv  of  today.     It  ainis^      ^^ 
meet   the   need^    of   all   iikmi,   uhaicvcr  these    needs    uiav  be,    and  of        *^^^ 
women,  too    -all  to  wlioin  higher  training  or  higher  outlook  is  possL  I  *  *^- 
It    meets   these  needs   accurately,    safely,   and    without   waste  of  tim^^      ^^ 
effort.      Its  greater  size  and  greater  inij)ressiveness  of  buildings,  libra x"!  ^^' 
and  laboratories  are  only  incidents.      lis  purpose  is  direct,  practical,   n-'^^ 
unflinching.     Those   who  criticise  its  results  must  take  a   broad  view       ^* 
its  purposes.     Because   a   Harvard   man   once  drove  a  street-car  in    S-^'' 
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Francisco,  or  because  some  despondent  invalid  from  Yale  is  seeking  a 
third-class  clerkship,  is  no  indictment  of  Harvard  or  Yale  any  more  than 
a  chance  tramp  on  a  brake-beam  is  an  impeachment  of  the  management  of 
a  great  railroad. 

If  the  passengers  in  general  rode  on  the  brake-beams  in  preference  to 
the  coaches,  it  might  give  rise  to  an  indictment.  If  the  Harvard  man  of 
today  cannot,  as  a  rule,  make  use  of  his  knowledge,  if  he  cannot  take 
care  of  himself  and  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  others  —  if  the  more 
of  Harvard,  the  less  of  man — then  we  may  question  Harvard's  right  to 
her  endowments.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  true.  Among  men 
in  every  walk  of  life,  among  our  bridge  builders,  our  preachers,  and  our 
mechanics,  our  teachers,  our  statesmen,  and  our  naturalists,  our  bookmen, 
our  physicians,  our  financiers,  our  electricians,  our  lawyers,  and  our 
journalists,  the  university  men  stand  everywhere  at  the  front.  They  are 
effective,  enlightened,  practical.  They  have  had  some  one  thing  clearly 
in  view;  they  have  striven  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  so  well  that  their  work 
needs  no  afterpatching. 

It  is  true  that  this  has  not  always  been   so  to  the  degree  that  it  is 
today.     Once  the  college  education  was  not  related  to   life.     It  did  not 
pretend  to  be.     It  had  nothing  to  do  with  action.     It  was  not  even  the 
foundation  of  scholarship.     The  scholars  of  the  early  days  were  as  much 
self-taught  as  the  merchants.     The  school  training  was  discipline  only,  a 
drill  in  memory  and  discrimination,  the  things  memorized  and  the  things 
studied  to  be  forgotten  when  real  life  began.     The  original  investigator 
—  that  is,  the  real  scholar,  in  any  field,  in  language  even  —  had  to  begin 
St  the  bottom  when  his  college  course  was  finished.     He  had  to  find  his 
own  materials,  devise  his  own  methods,  and  forge  his  own  implements, 
just   as  the  self-taught  scholar  had   to  do.     The  man  with  definite  pur- 
poses saw  his  way  to  his  goal  outside  of  college,  for  the  college  would 
not  swerve  from  its  mediaeval  English  ideals  a  hair's  breadth  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  student. 

Learning  breeds  vanity,  someone  has  said ;  while  wisdom  is  the  parent 
of  modesty.  The  old-time  college  student  had  learning.  He  learned 
Tules  by  heart,  and  lists  of  exceptions.  He  learned  the  j)roi)()sitions  of 
Euclid,  and  could  repeat  every  corollary  by  number.  If  -r  nidud 
science,  this  too  was  made  a  matter  of  names,  definition,  :ni..  ^  (  ;  ;  »  i  . 
^rhe  best  botanist  was  the  one  who  knew  the  most  Latin  n:ii;  <  y^\  i  .  w  . 
TliL-  l)(.-st  lii^tori.in  kiir\\'  iKc  ii,i;iic-  ,';u'.  d  '-  -  o:  ;  '  ;  i,,. 
^ivtails  of  the  i^ncitot  in::i;lci   i-f  (     ::;[  m;.- 11  ■. 
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calf's  horns.     If  we  define  an  educated  man  a^  v^..^ 
secret  of  power  in   nature  or  life,  he  is  not  classified  with  horncu 
(tie.     He  becomes  a  man,  and  to  send  forth  such  is  the  work  of  the 
(iversity  of  today. 

It  is  said  by  someone  that  the  greatest  joy  on  earth  with  certain 
imen  —  greater  even  than  the  pleasures  of  hope  and  even  the  consola- 
lons  of  religion — is  the  **  well-dressed  feeling."  We  know  what  this  is 
/ike  and  how  it  affects  its  possessor,  even  tho  we  do  not  share  it  our- 
selves. I  saw  an  example  the  other  day  on  a  railway  train.  A  lady,  not 
/graceful  nor  gracious  nor  beautiful,  was  dressed  to  her  own  perfect  satis- 
faction. I  could  not  describe  the  details,  which  had  no  special  charm  for 
me,  but  the  aggregate  was  the  sure  feeling  of  being  well-dressed.  This 
showed  itself  in  tlie  expression  of  her  face,  at  once  haughty  and  beatific. 
The  college  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  conferred  on  our  fathers  the  well- 
dressed  feeling.  They  were  at  once  haughty  and  beatific  in  the  possesion 
of  it,  and  to  gain  the  degree,  not  to  enter  into  the  gathered  store  of 
intellectual  power,  was  their  purpose  in  running  over  the  prescribed  cur- 
riculum. 

But  whatever  we  may  say  of  outworn  methods,  they  were  not  without 
their  successes.  In  these  the  old  college  found  ample  justification- 
Mental  keenness  follows  mental   friction.     The  spirit  of  comradery  le 


to  a  higher  sj)irit  of  friendliness  and  mutual  help.  The  debating  society 
where  alone  —  outside  of  school  hours — real  subjects  were  under  discus 
sion,  laid  the  foundation  of  many  a  statesman's  prominence  on  the  fioo 
of  the  Senate. 

To  spend  four  formative  years  in  life  not  sordid  has  a  moral  reflex  orzr 
the  character.     The  weakest   and  most    illogical  college  course   may 
far  better  than   no  college  training  at  all.     Men  can  make  up  for  loi 
time.     It  is  harder  to  make  up  for  lost  inspiration.     The  American  co 
lege  of  the   past   was  a   feel)lc  coi)y  of  the  colleges  of  England.     Tl 
American    university   of   today   draws   its   inspiration    from    the    deepe- 
stronger  currents  of  Cicrman    scholarship. 

An  Oxford  man  criticises  the  great   English  aggregation   of  boardii 
schools,  which  modern  needs  are  slowly  and   reluctantly  molding  in* 
Oxford  University.     "Our  men,"  he  says,  "are  not  scholars;  our  schoh 
not  men."     The  old  ideals  of  education  still  cherished  at  Oxford  lead 
this.     Those  called  scholars  —  the  dig,  the  grind,  the  pedant — are  n^ 
men.     Their  worth  is  not  related  to  life,  and  they  are  not  trained  for  \m. 
ing.     The  other  class  —  the  athletes,  the  good  fellows,  the  robust  Britl 
gentlemen  —  these  are  not  scholars.     For  the  lines  of  thought  and  acti 
which   interest  the    live  man    are  not  yet    reckoned    as    scholarship 
England. 

^^  know  nature,  life,  art,  one  must  go  outside  the  tripos  or  th^^^^^ 

-• ^Jntr — Latin,  Greek,  mat\\t\\\;xX\c'a  —  xeeo^nized     ^-^y 
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:he  conventional  college.  To  the  university  of  Germany  we  go,  or  to  the 
miversity  of  America,  and  in  these  institutions  of  reality  every  man  in 
jfcarch  of  wisdom  or  power  will  find  his  efforts  strengthened,  his  success 
lastened.  The  ideal  of  the  American  university  of  today  is  expressed  in 
he  words  constructive  individuality.  It  would  build  up  scholarship  and 
:haracter,  but  always  on  the  basis  of  the  powers  which  nature  gave  the 
ndividual.  It  is  no  abstract  or  ideal  man  with  which  it  deals,  but  real 
nen,  just  as  they  are,  the  individuals  as  created  —  no  two  alike,  each 
/ith  his  own  divine  gift  of  personality,  which  separates  the  man  that 
5  from  all  the  men  that  are,  or  were,  or  ever  will  be. 

I  have  used  the  words  "  college  "  and  "  university  '*  in  an  interchangeable 
ease.  This  I  have  done  on  purpose,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dis- 
inction,  which  seems  to  exist,  and  on  which  some  writers  have  laid  great 
mphasis,  is  one  which  can  or  ought  to  be  permanent.  From  the  exten- 
ion  of  the  college  the  American  university  has  sprung,  but  every  one  of 
hese  institutions  still  includes,  and  must  include,  the  college,  which  is 
he  germ.  Every  successful  college  points  toward  the  university,  and,  so 
ar  as  is  possible,  it  strives  to  become  such.  The  university  is  the  expres- 
ion  of  thoroness  of  training,  and  without  thoroness  in  something  no 
nstitution  can  live. 

It  is  said  that  the  college  is  for  the  average  man,  the  university  for  the 
ixceptional  one.  But  this  is  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  average 
nan,  the  exceptional  man,  and  the  man  below  the  average  are  found  in 
ill  institutions.  The  '' demoostes  Hauptj''  the  moss-grown  head,  grown 
^ray  in  the  struggle  for  a  degree,  is  well-known  in  the  universities  of 
jcrmany,  while  the  smallest  college  of  the  prairies  has  been  the  cherish- 
ng  mother  of  many  a  distinguished  scholar. 

The  fact  is  that  the  college  is  a  temporary  feature  of  American  educa- 
;ional  history.  The  college  is  a  small  university,  antiquated,  belated, 
irrested,  starved,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  with  university  aspirations  to  be 
•ealized  in  such  degree  as  it  can.  The  strongest  of  these  find  an  assured 
place  by  the  side  of  the  universities  —  Brown  University  and  Amherst 
L'ollege,  Wesleyan  University  and  Williams  College,  Colgate  University 
md  Bryn  Mawr  College.  These  belong  to  a  single  general  class,  and 
differ  only  in  name.  Each  gives  the  best  and  broadest  iind<  r.:i d  latc 
:ourses  its  finances  afford,  with  as  extended  a  course  in  gradu.iu  'u.x  as 
:ircumstances  make  possible.  Harvard  is  the  same  in  kind,  tlu)  i:.-  ex:-  ii- 
"ioii  i>  L^TCater,  while  the  ;;;iiM;  i< '11  «>!";  l.(  ('i^'iii  '■("'',■■::  ';■,  ;-;■■;'.  ~, 
nor  different. 

As   time    ltol'--   on,  {\\c   <i);h;L;r   w  1 !  1    (i;-.:|);)c.ii-    :'i   :;<■.  .t    i    ^   .  ,   • 
1  he-    be.^t    aiH-1     I'iche>t     (dlliL'.t^     will     Iii.'((i!:'e     'i  li  i\(  :^il  ,i  :- .     1>     '     ■,'.    .   :       •;  i 
:*\anij>Ie  of  llarwiid,  \'ah,\  and  I'l  i  raeti 'H.      'liieoi'n-:-  \\\\\  I'.'i:;;   'ii    ■    !' 
phices  as  acaeleinii^-s.  lltiin--  nnai    loi"  (nih.L^e.  a>   V\\ev  \\*0s\  \',\  \^^   uvw-v--.' 
for  tljL*  un'iversil\ .      iAciv  \e./r  >iiM\\-.  I.oin  lue^c  \vr,\\.-  o\  \\  ,\\\-  \\\-\\.     \ 
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the  last  ten  years  at  least  a  half  dozen  of  the  California  colleges  havi 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  high  schools,  ceasing  to  grant  academic  degrees 
In  other  western  and  southern  states  the  same  change  has  taken  place 
On  the  other  hand,  twenty  institutions,  which  have  prided  themselves  01 
their  contentment  as  "mere  colleges,"  have  reached  out,  in  one  way  o 
another,  into  graduate  work,  and  many  rest  their  best  fame  on  the  influ 
ence  of  some  teacher  whose  originality  and  thoroness  gave  his  work  th 
true  university  character. 

Since  Eliot  became  president  of  Harvard  University,  the  number  c 
college  students  in  the  United  States  has  increased  perhaps  a  hundred 
fold.  This  is  due  to  no  educational  fad,  no  passing  whim  of  the  houi 
Young  men  and  young  women  do  not  rush  by  thousands  to  the  univer 
sities  every  fall  because  they  seek  social  recognition,  because  their  father 
went  to  college,  because  they  need  a  college  degree  in  their  business 
because  of  the  glory  of  the  football  tcanj,  nor  for  any  one  of  a  hundred 
side  reasons  which  might  be  conjured  up.  They  go  to  the  universit; 
because  the  university  offers  training  which  they  want  and  which  the; 
cannot  do  without,  except  at  a  cost  which  will  narrow  and  cramp  thei 
whole  after-lives. 

The  student  of  today  is  far  more  advanced  in  thought  and  action  thai 
the  student  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  graduate  of  Harvard  under  any  o 
Eliot's  predecessors  could  barely  enter  the  freshman  class  in  the  Harvan 
of  today.  Not  that  he  had  not  studied  enough  things  or  spent  timi 
enough  on  them,  but  because  the  work  of  earlier  times  lacked  thoroness 
breadth,  and  vitality.  In  one  or  two  narrow  lines  some  great  teacher  migh 
make  his  work  thoro  and  real,  but  that  a  student  should  actually  knov 
anything,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  place  in  life  by  means  of  such  knowl 
edge,  was  to  most  of  Eliot's  predecessors  a  new  and  dangerous  notion. 

This  condition  of  things  was  changed,  not  by  outside  criticism,  th( 
chance  slurs  of  men  of  business  or  men  of  leisure,  but  by  inside  growth 

It  was  thirty  years  ago  that  Agassiz  told  his  associates  that  Harvarc 
was  no  university  —  "only  a  resi)ectable  high  school  where  they  taugh 
the  dregs  of  learning."  He  recognized  that  for  most  men  the  sacre( 
tripos  was  not  the  foundation  of  culture,  but  the  dregs  of  culture.  It 
place  of  importance  was  assigned,  not  by  liope,  but  by  tradition.  It  wa 
the  same  good  old  Harvard  which  Emerson  blanjed  for  never  having  lee 
him  to  the  tree  of  life.  Hut  even  Emerson  was  aj)palled  when  the  stud^ 
of  realilie-i  invaded  Harvard  ('ollegc,  and  men  began  to  give  themselves 
not  to  ideal  and  tradition,  but  to  serious  prcj)aration  for  the  work  of  life 
Once  lie  hinted  that  *'  a  check  rein  should  be  placed  on  the  enthusiasti< 
voung  j)rofessor  who  was  responsible"  for  the  destruction  of  Harvard' 
//'//yf-Jjonored  symmetry. 

.    In  .lij^iss/z' answer  wc  touch  the  keynote  of  university  progress  —  no 
to  check   the  current  of  effort  for   symmeVvys  ?»o.Ve,  W\Xo  ^XAvvvvjX'aX^  ^.\ 
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possible  forms  of  intellectual  growth.  "If  syinnjetry  is'to  be  obtained 
by  cutting  down  the  most  vigorous  growth,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  little  irregularity  here  and  there." 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Herbert  Spencer  startled  the  English  educa- 
tional world  by  his  question:  "What  knowledge  is  most  worth  ?"  For 
the  men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  did  not  value  knowledge  for  its  worth, 
but  rather  for  its  traditional  respectability.  They  defined  a  university  as 
"  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught,"  and  they  had  only  contempt 
for  "  bread-and-butter  learning,"  or  knowledge  related  to  daily  life.  This 
might  do  for  the  learned  professions  —  law,  medicine,  and  theology — but 
even  for  these  the  college  gave  no  hint  of  direct  preparation.  Herbert 
Spencer  answered  his  own  question  in  favor  of  science,  the  facts  and  laws 
of  human  life  and  of  external  nature.  These  have  a  real  worth  to  man, 
which  the  sacred  tripos  did  not  possess.  On  the  belief  that  knowledge  of 
all  kinds  has  real  worth  to  someone  the  modern  university  rests. 

At  Champaign,  ten  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  say:  "  The  univer- 
sity should  be  the  great  refuge  hut  on  the  ultimate  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge from  which  daily  and  weekly  adventurous  bands  set  forth  on  voy- 
ages of  discovery.  It  should  be  the  Upernavik  from  which  polar  travelers 
draw  their  supplies.  As  the  shoreless  sea  of  the  unknown  meets  us  on 
every  side,  the  same  house  of  refuge  and  supply  will  serve  for  a  thousand 
different  exploring  parties,  moving  out  in  every  direction  into  the  infmile 
ocean.  After  countless  ages  of  education  and  scientific  progress,  the  true 
university  will  stand  on  the  verge,  its  walls  still  washed  by  the  same 
unending  sea,  the  boundless  ocean  of  possible  human  knowledge." 

The  college  of  the  past  dealt  chielly  with  record  and  tradition.  It 
sought  no  new  truth  and  coveted  no  action.  The  college  life  was  a 
period  of  restful  growth,  to  be  cherished  for  its  fragrant  memories.  It 
was  not  a  time  of  forceful  struggle  for  heightened  power  and  deeper 
wisdom. 

The  university  of  today  is  alert  to  all  the  problems  of  social  and  politi- 
cal development.     The  poorhouse,  the  jail,  the  caucus,  the  loLrislature,  the 
armv,  the  discordant  demands  of  freedom  and  order  —  all  these  eall  for 
closest   attention   of  the  university  student.      While   one  man   studies  the 
'aw  of  heredity  as  shown  in  the  structure  of  the  bodv  cells,   i:  ■:         .  in' 
t(|ual  attention  to  the  fate  of  the  tramp  and  the  [>auper.      (  >  ,  / 

-'Strength  on  the  economical   transference  of  electric  forcn-,  \  .11      :>  :    <  : 
'^^"()rk<    on    til'.'    ( oii-^rix  at  ii  i;i    ..;    '  ..  .,  ■■      r-  •';,  ';'         •  ; 

I  I  i<t  .!>  1 1 1,1  II  \  c'ki:-^.!  .1 1  ^(,.''11-   '.   '  .1  ■,  .      '1  .  '  ■    :  ■>    ■  ■  .  1  •'  ' 

^>  ;i  r    t !  1  e   \'.  a  \'   I  ( )    ! :  1  (  1 1    I .  I    0  ■  I ;  I  ■ ;     1 1  ,■,■.  i;-.;  1  .:()■',■■•;  - 

^ '  )!i  _rer    <!()-',:    tlir    1 1<  -•);'  t ''''',!.!■  i'    1  ■  ■   ■  i :      >  ■;    <  .  1  i , ;;  1 . •.       i  ;       .  '   .       ; 

^>'  1;  r^es  -^t  i !  1   1 1 1 ;  ci  s    1 '  1  ^  j )  I .  M  r  i  1 1   t ':,  -  ••  1  :',(•;■,■'.■.;■  1 1  •.,.  1    . , 
^trc    L^<")od  enoiKrIi  t«'    it  umiK:  \\;;:'i,,;.       l;:;i    ';:,•    ;.  ■    ;■.-,,,         . -.  . 
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knows  the  steam  engine  has  an  equal  place  in  the  university  and  an  equal 
share  in  the  honors  of  scholarship.  With  the  advent  of  realities,  spurious 
honors  disappear.  It  is  not  for  the  university  to  decide  on  the  relative 
values  of  knowledge.  Each  man  makes  his  own  market,  controlled  by 
his  own  standards.  It  is  for  the  university  to  see  that  all  standards  are 
honest,  that  all  work  is  genuine.  To  do  this,  it  must  cast  off  many  of  its 
own  shams  of  the  past.  Its  titles  and  privileges,  its  prizes  and  honors,  its 
distinctions  and  degrees,  its  caps  and  gowns,  and  chaplets  of  laurel  ber- 
ries—  all  the  playthings  and  millinery  of  its  youth  it  must  cast  away  with 
its  full  maturity.  These  prizes  of  learning  are  but  baby  toys  to  the  man 
of  power.     To  send  forth  men  of  power  the  university  exists. 

The  value  of  the  university  has  been  under  discussion  ever  since  the 
days  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  and  each  nation  in  each  century  has 
formed  its  own  answer.  Its  value  to  a  monarchy  is  not  the  same  as  its 
worth  to  a  republic.  Its  value  to  the  all-embracing  church  is  not  the 
same  as  its  use  to  the  individual  man  and  woman.  The  church  looks  to 
the  university  for  its  defender  and  its  apologist ;  the  individual  man  for 
his  own  enlightenment  and  strength.  The  king  looks  to  the  university 
for  agents  and  advisers,  to  democracy  for  the  antidote  to  the  demagog 
and  sj)oilsman.  Kinperor  William  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "Bis- 
marck and  von  Moltke  were  but  the  tools  by  which  niy  august  grand- 
father worked  his  will."  To  furnish  the  emperor  with  tools  of  such 
edge  and  temper  is  the  function  of  the  imperial  university.  Tools  of  a  still 
more  august  ruler  are  the  statesmen  of  America.  Our  Washingtons  and 
Lincolns,  oiir  Sumners  and  Hoars,  our  Lowells  and  Emersons  —  all  these 
are  the  tools  i)y  which  the  i)eople  of  the  republic  work  their  will 

To  such  needs  the  modern  university  is  fully  alive.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  tells  us  that  in  i860,  when  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  entered  Harvard 
College,  bringing  letters  of  introduction  from  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  there  was  but  one  man  in  Harvard  who  had  ever 
heard  of  Lincoln.  This  was  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  said  at 
the  time  :  **  i  suppose  that  1  am  the  only  man  in  this  room  who  has  ever 
heard  of  this  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  he  is  the  person  with  whom  Douglass 
has  been  trayeling  up  and  down  in  Illinois,  canvassing  the  state  in  theii 
new  western  f.ishion  as  representatiyes  of  the  two  parties,  each  of  theiir 
being  the  candidiitc  tor  the  yaiant  seat  in  the  Senate." 

That    Harvard    was    not    long   indifferent   to  what   Abraham   LincolB^   A 
stood  for  is  shown  by  the  roll  of   names  in  her  Memorial  Hall  ;  the  list  ^~    — 

those  \\ho.>.c  failh  and  tiulli 
On  war's  line  t()uch>tt'Uc  lang  iruo  inclal. 

Once  awakened  to  her  public  duty,  our  great  university  has  never  sin-  — 
slept.  Her  hand  is  in  all  public  affairs.  \Vhateyer  is  well  done  is  |)tj=-"=^^ 
meated  by  her  wisdom  and  zeal,  and  the  courage  and  force  of  her  sis' 
\nsX\tut\ons. 
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One  can  counl  on  his  fingers  today,  taking  every  one,  university  men 
"iiUout  i>ubUc  office  or  likelihood  of  any,  investigators  and  professors,  who 
exeil  a  greater  intJuence  in  any  political  crisis  than  presidents  and  cabi- 
nets, than  orators  and  agitators,  than  admirals  and  generals.     The  iinmc- 
diatr  icspoDsibility  tor  action  rests  with  the  temporary  ofTicial,  but  behind 
the  investigator  is  the  power  of  eternal  truth.    Whatever  men  do  or  say  or 
pretend,  it  is  the  truth  that  has  the  last  word.     This  is  so  sure  in   the 
afiiiis  of  men  that  when  truth   appears  plain  before  them  they  throw  up 
their  idle  weapons    and  call   her  God  or  fate.     And   these,  indeed,  are 
other  names  for   truth.     For  the  worship  of  truth  the  university  must 
stand,  and  there  is  but  one  formula  for  her  ritual.     He  shall  seek  her 
patiently,  untiringly.     If  perchance  he  find  her,  then  shall  he  proclaim 
her  without  fear  and  without  reserve. 

The  American    university  serves  the  American   republic  in   several 

WSTS, 

It  intensifies  individual  force  and  eflort.  It  takes  a  man's  best  abili- 
ties ind  raises  them  to  the  second  or  third  or  tenth  power,  as  we  say  in 
algebra.  The  value  of  the  college-bred  engineer  is  recognized  in  the 
fiilroads,  in  the  mines,  in  the  factories.  With  the  same  willingness  to 
"otliasihe  man  who  has  learned  engineering  by  rule  of  thumb,  he  has 
"far  greater  adaptability,  a  far  wider  command  of  resources.  This  tact 
fi")'  not  appear  in  a  day  or  a  year  ;  hence  some  men  prefer  the  ordinary 
pfictical  man,  because  he  is  less  ambitious  and  can  be  had  cheap.     Sooner 

l«er,  however,  a  condition  arises  which  shows  the  difference.  The  wise 
employer  forecasts  this  and  puts  the,  responsibility  on  the  man  who  is 
'"'est  to  cart)-  it  when  the  real  trial  comes. 

"hat  is  true  of  the  educated  engineer  is  equally  true  in  other  trades 
*  P'ofeisions.  The  ignorant  physician  makes  money  because  he  deals 
^  ignorant  men,  and  the  grave  covers  his  blunders.  But  sooner  or 
■ter  truth  turns  her  searchlight  on  pretense,  and  the  educated  physician 

the  fraudulent  healer  are  no  longer  in  competition. 

The  university  of  today  has  no  new  mission  in  these  regards.  Its 
PTpose  has  simply  broadened  year  by  year  till  it  covers  the  needs  of  every 
'"""with  brains  and  ronscicnre.  Xol  only  fur  vW  ("iri-ck  minded  and 
■^onian-njinded  men,  but  for  the  men  of  dynamos  and  sL-wtr  ircnrlies,  the 
"eeders  of  sheep  and  the  in.porters  of  silks;  for  the  siin;L'r  ni  -uii^s  nnd 
"if  writer  of  histories;  for  all  men,  of  whatever  calling',  ihr  umvir-ilv  lias 
''5«rord  of  welcome,  its  touch  of  powL-r. 

I'he  university  should  give  lu  i-.i'.li  ii.,iii  or  vsuiii.ni  .l  Ih.i.uIit  .iiiil>u,k 
™  Ihe  world,  the  horizon  of  the  ,rh<.iLir,  No  im.'  Ii,i-,ili.'  nxitii  \.\  \\w 
"^meof  scholar  till  he  knows  some  onu  il.iii-  ilimniy,  .oiil  .iMni-h  m( 
°'f>er  things  to  place  this  special  knowlc(lj;i^  in  \\m\\\  \\^.■\~\^vy\\\y  .  \\w. 
■"ore  deeply  o/Je  enters  into  hh  on-n  lhoii:;lii->,  iln-  unm:  kj\\i..v\\',  V>i.'  v^ 
''Kcoraplishiag  bis  own  ends.      The   uiun.'    ImiaiUv  \\c   vmU',;\-  V^^^^'  ^'^^'i 
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thoughts  of  others,  the  more  clearly  will  he  understand  his  own  relation 
to  nature  and  society. 

Thru  the  medium  of  the  university  the  student  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  great  thoughts  and  great  problems.  The  wise  men  of  all  ages  and 
all  climes  become  his  brothers,  and  the  consolations  of  philosophy  to  him 
are  not  meaningless  words,  but  living  and  helpful  realities. 

The  university  is  a  source  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  and 
women   who  shall  mold   the  times  to  come.     The   university  **  gathers 
every  ray  of  varied  genius  to  its  hospitable  halls,  by  their  concentrated 
fires  to  strike  the  heart  of  youth  in  f^ame."     F^ach  university  has  souk 
great  teaciier,  at  least  some  one  who  is  relatively  great.     A  great  teachei 
leaves  a  ijreat  mark  on  every  student  whose  life  he  touches.     In  mv  owi 
education  nothing  meant  so  much  to  me  as  the  contact  with  a  few  grea* 
men  whom  I  knew  face  to  face.     Of  these  I  place  first  Agassiz,  with   hi=* 
abounding  life,  his  fearless  trust  in  man  and   God.  and  his  vital  interes-^^ 
in  everything  that  man  or  (iod  had  done.     "There  is  no  hope  for  vou, 
says  Thoreau,  *Minless  this  bit  of  sod  under  your  feet  is  the  best  for  yo 
in  this  world,  in  any  world."     Of  such  robust  optimism  was  the  spirit 
.•\gassiz.     No  obstacle  could  break  his  courage,  no  failure  could  dim  h__  . 
faith.     To  feel  llie  influence  and  to  share   the  hel[)  of  such  men  far  on 
weighs  the  cost  of  any  college  course,  even  tlio  the  college  gave  nothii 
else.  , 

But   there   were  many   more  among   my   teachers,  each  great  in  k 
degree.     I  cannot  take  tlie  li!ne  to  s])eak  of  each  in  turn,  nor  wouh 
profit  you  to  listen.     Two  names  may  suffice  :  Andrew  Dickson  White,  fcr    'Wl 
former  luL^h-inindcd  and  eniii^htened  president  of  Cornell,  the  ideal  * 

our  class,  the  pioneer  class  of  his  administration  in  the  new  universit)^  *« 

his  hands.     To  us  he  embodied  all  that  a  scholar  should  be  in  the  life  < 

the  republic.     And  su(  h  an   ideal  of  the  scholar  in  statesmanship   Pr«^  ^= 
dent  White  remains  to  us  todav. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  jaines  Russell  Lowell.  I  can  hardly  cli.:*-  i  ^> 
him  as  my  teacher,  for  he  did  not  know  me  by  name  or  face.  I  was  '^  ^^^ 
youni:  and  \.oo  raw  in  his  day  to  be  knowable.  Vet  his  rich  voice  ^^  *^^ 
manlv  fii^aire  are  indeliblv  fixed  in  my  memory,  and  his  noble  face  r  i  =^^' 
before  me  whenever  I  trv  to  think  of  the  duty  of  the  scholar  in  the  cr  ■  =^^^ 
of  the  day. 

"Once  to  everv  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide,"  an  ^r^-  ^^ 
have  known  Lowell  biin-^s  a  pleclLfC  for  at   least  a  conscientious  decis  »  <^^' 

P)Ul  it  is  not  alone  thru  the  le.u  hers  that  the  university  educates.     '  i 
"  fellow-feelini(  amonic  free  spirits,"   \viii<  h   has  been  called  the  essencr^^    ^ 
the   Oerman   university,  arises  amono:  the  students  as  well.      Among       ^■ 
college  students  are  the  best  young  men  and  women  of  our  time.     'l"l"** 
-.,.,  ^nrh  other's  characters  and   mold   e;i<  h   other's  work.      If  the    '•-*  * 

'    '   ^^  finds  \ls  iusU[\ea\\m\  \v\  vW.  U\vi\\ds.l\i\>s  wl'  * 
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gives.  In  Agassiz'  eulogy  on  his  friend  and  helper,  Humboldt,  he 
ves  a  most  striking  account  of  the  influence  picked  men  exert  upon 
ch  other.  Teachers  and  students  alike  in  the  University  of  Munich 
ed  to  gather  in  Agassiz*  own  chamber,  "museum,  laboratory,  library, 
idroom,  dining-room,  fencing-room,  all  in  one."  Students  and  profes- 
rs  called  it  "  the  litfle  academy." 

Here  they  worked  and  talked  and  thought,  and  the  discovery  of  one 
xame  the  property  of  all,  with  the  same  cheerful  generosity  by  which 
ey  shared  their  meals  and  their  earnings.  In  the  college  you  find  the 
en  you  trust  in  after-life,  and  one  who  does  not  fail  you  there  will  never 
ter  give  you  cause  for  regret. 

To  the  university  we  must  look  for  the  promotion  of  true  democracy, 
s  function  as  a  part  of  public  education  is  to  break  up  the  masses  that 
ey  may  be  masses  no  more,  but  living  men  and  women ;  to  draw  forth 
Dm  the  multitude  the  man.  The  mass  is  the  real  foe  of  democracy,  for  the 
ive  in  all  ages  has  woven  his  own  lash.  Where  men  are  driven  or  sold 
:e  sheep,  there  the  tyrant  rules.  It  matters  not  whether  the  tyrant  be  a 
ng  in  velvet  and  satin,  or  a  ward  boss  in  a  slouch  hat  and  striped 
listcoat;  when  individual  intelligence  does  not  rule,  men  are  governed 
•  brute  force. 

The  function  of  democracy,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  is  not  good 
jvernment.  Its  effect  is  to  stimulate  the  people  to  broader  outlook,  to 
leper  interest  in  public  affairs.     It  is  not  to  make  good  government,  but 

make  good  citizens,  that  public  affairs  are  confided  to  the  common 
an.  The  feeling  of  caste  is  fatal  to  democracy.  The  fundamental 
net  of  civil  freedom  is  equality  before  the  law.  In  other  relations  it 
atters  not  what  inequality  develops ;  the  more  unlikeness  among  men  the 
itter,  because  the  more  varied  the  power  and  talents.  But  unlikeness  is 
)t  inequality.  As  "God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  so  the  law  must 
5t  be.  The  state  must  show  no  favoritism.  It  knows  no  black  nor 
hite,  no  wise  nor  simple,  no  bond  nor  free.  If  it  place  one  class 
Dove  another,  it  is  a  democracy  no  longer,  and  it  is  not  a  democracy 
hen  any  class  of  men  tamely  accept  an  inferior  place  as  theirs  by  right 
f  birth. 

The  old  education  seemed  to  accentuate  the  inequalities  anion  -  mm. 
his  was  because  it  took  its  traditions  from  aristocratic  Kni^land.  ij  •  in 
al  effect  was  to  promote  democracy.  The  great  service  of  ilu^  tuc 
liversitv,  the  rap-sheaf  of  the  p'-.Mie  >rh('<,l  ,-\'.^n-!'i,  :^  tl:;t  ;'  ^  •,.■  ^  ;  i  <,  • 
^'ver^itv  into  deiinx  i"a<  \'  uill'ioiu  1:1, p.i:; m^'  ihe  e-^cii;i..i  -.  ..  .  '.'  ■  ■  i 
^»t;r.  it  furnisher  a  plain  \\m\-  for  (.-vcrv  >tM(h'nt.  \\\r  \\  '^Va-.-X  .  -  ■  ■ 
-  lowest,  from  the  coininoiK-^t  -<  hoi  >]i  j,^-  to  the  1  •■.■.iniiiL;  lii.!'  :■■. 
•T'lOi^t  power.  S(.)  h)nL:'  a<  tlir  ,L;ia--  (hn/s  hd:  -row  \\\  the  p.;tl.  i*.': 
"■'  li<.)iise  to  the  univrrsitv,  to  bo-'ow  I.iii  Mae\,Aveu'-.  \A\\"a-v  ,  ^-^  \v\\\:, 
-^'^  rej3ubi/c  5c7/('.      So  /o;;^'-  js  (he  people  can  \Hna)\\\v."    e\\\\  j\\\^v\^~^\  >^^^^' 
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ccept  DO  shams  in  wisdom,  still  less  in  virtue  or  in  religion ;  but  a  life 
without  these  is  the  greatest  sham  of  all.  The  university  cannot  promote 
irtue  and  piety  in  any  machine  fashion.  If  the  college  stand  in  ioco 
arentis,  with  rod  in  hand  and  spyglasses  on  its  nose,  it  will  not  do 
luch  for  moral  training.  It  will  not  make  young  men  moral  nor  religious 
»y  enforced  attendance  at  church  or  at  prayer-meeting.  It  will  not 
waken  the  spiritual  element  in  their  natures  by  any  system  of  demerit 
narks.  This  the  college  of  our  fathers  in  English  fashion  tried  to  do, 
nd  with  such  ill  success  that  the  university  of  today  bears  among  the 
gnorant  the  reproach  of  godlessness. 

What  the  university  can  do  is  along  manly  lines.  It  can  cure  the  boy 
>f  petty  vices  and  childish  trickery  by  making  him  a  man,  by  giving  him 
ligher  ideals,  more  serious  views  of  life.  It  may  win  by  inspiration,  not 
)y  fear.  It  must  strengthen  the  student  in  his  search  for  truth.  It  must 
mcourage  manliness  in  him  thru  the  putting  away  of  childish  things, 
^et  the  thoughts  of  the  student  be  as  free  as  air.  Let  him  prove  all 
hings,  and  he  will  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  Give  him  a  message 
0  speak  to  others,  and  when  he  leaves  the  university  you  need  not  fear 
:or  him,  not  the  world,  nor  the  flesh,  nor  the  devil. 

The  universities  of  America  have  grown  enormously  in  wealth  and 
power  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  next  twenty-five  years  will 
:ell  the  same  story.  They  have  the  confidence  of  the  people  because  they 
deserve  its  confidence,  and  the  good  citizens  of  the  republic  must  give 
ihem  trust  and  support.  In  the  university,  at  last,  the  history  of  democ- 
racy must  be  written. 
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A  People's  University. 


Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

At  the  last  commemoration  of  this  honored  day, 
it  was  our  privilege  to  hear  from  one  who  had 
shared  his  friendship  and  his  cares,  an  account  of 
the  later  life  and  struggles  of  the  founder  of  our 
University.  The  theme  was  well  adapted  to  ora- 
tory, and  Judge  Finch's  address  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  His  simple  straightforwardness  of  man- 
ner, his  skill  in  the  grouping  of  facts,  the  insight 
and  the  sympathy  with  which  he  delineated  his 
subject,  and  the  literary  finish  with  which  he 
adorned  it,  all  contributed  to  make  his  biographical 
sketch  a  model  of  natural  and  moving  eloquence. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  that  has  since  elapsed, 
much  has  been  effaced  from  our  memories,  but  I 
dare  to  assert  they  still  retain,  in  undimmed  clear- 
ness, that  luminous  and  impressive  portrait  of 
Ezra  Cornell.  Who  can  ever  forget  that  picture 
of  our  founder's  life  of  sacred  devotion  to  mankind, 
the  self-regardless  ministration  and  hazardons  be- 
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nevolence  lie  carried  to  the  verge  of  desperate  for- 
tune ?  Who  can  ever  forget  the  dauntless  courage 
and  the  unquenchable  hope  with  which  he  con- 
fronted the  dire  powers  his  own  generosity  had 
evoked  ?  If  we  were  not  wont  to  put  the  age  of 
gods  and  miracles  behind  us,  forgetting  that  every 
human  soul  is  divine,  and  every  moment  of  time 
teems  with  marvels,  we  should  see  in  that  heroic 
spirit,  in  whose  name  we  meet  again  to-day,  a  ver- 
itable wonder-working  Prometheus.  For  this  man, 
too,  strongly  dared  and  suffered,  like  one  of  more 
than  mortal  mould,  in  order  that  he  might  wrest 
from  gprudging  destiny  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
the  culture  which  earlier  generations  deemed  the 
gift  of  godlike  benefactors,  whom  they  worshipped 
as  saviors  of  humanity. 

It  were  sad,  indeed,  if  the  virtues  and  the  heroic 
deeds  of  our  illustrious  dead  were  not  worthily  cel- 
ebrated by  the  living.  They  are  the  altar-fires  in 
the  temple  of  humanity  at  which  we  warm  our 
colder  hearts  and  quicken  the  motion  of  our  more 
sluggish  spirits.  Like  the  fires  sacred  to  Vesta, 
they  must  be  kept  ever  burning ;  for  the  moment 
of  their  extinction  were  the  herald  of  our  doom. 
In  a  world  whose  final  end  is  good,  no  people  can 
survive,  no  people  deserves  to  survive,  that  does 
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not  reverence  the  memory  of  its  noblest  sons,  and 
cherish  and  emulate  the  sympathies  and  impulses 
by  which  their  lives  were  inspired. 

Yet  I  shall  not,  to-day,  seek  to  stimulate  myself 
or  you  to  higher  endeavor  by  holding  up  the  mir- 
ror to  our  Promethean  founder.  Other  hands  have 
wreathed  a  garland  for  him,  and  we  come  too  late 
to  twine  a  single  leaflet.  Nor  could  words  of  ours 
add  to  the  fragrance  with  which  his  memory  is 
enshrined  in  the  holiest  of  all  temples — the  hearts 
of  grateful  beneficiaries.  I  have  thought,  however, 
it  might  be  a  service  not  unacceptable  to  him,  and 
not  inappropriate  to  this  occasion,  if,  turning  with 
reverential  silence  from  the  shrine  of  the  founder, 
we  surveyed  afresh  the  foundations  on  which  he 
built  this  institution.  At  any  rate,  after  much 
perplexity  in  the  choice  of  a  topic,  it  is  on  this  I 
have  decided  to  address  you.  Such  abstract  sub- 
jects are,  I  am  well  aware,  not  generally  popular, 
even  when  they  are  not,  as  they  too  often  are,  pos- 
itively unwelcome.  And  the  reason  is  evident. 
Lying  in  the  dry  light  of  intellect,  they  never, 
thrill  the  feelings,  or  fire  the  imagination,  or  charge 
the  will  with  impetuous  and  consuming  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  the  understanding  has  its  own  rii^hts 
and  claims.     And  it  seems  to  me  not  iiiifittinu:  tliat, 
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as  we  last  year  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  pathos  of 
our  founder's  struggles,  we  should  on  this  anni- 
versary calmly  consider  the  ends  for  which  he 
struggled,  or  the  ideas  which  he  strove  to  realize 
by  means  of  this  University. 

It  was  a  noble  thought  of  Plato's  that  behind 
every  common  object  of  space  and  time  lay  an  idea 
constitutive  of  its  essence  and  significance.  We 
are  so  busy  with  getting  and  spending  that  we  can* 
scarcely  imagine  the  perfection  of  life  to  consist 
in  communion  with  these  everlasting  grounds  of 
things.  Yet  a  greater  than  Plato  has  said,  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  Our 
true  vocation,  therefore,  is,  not  to  nourish  a  blind, 
instinctive  life  like  the  animals,  but  to  look  before 
and  after  and  to  comprehend  the  grounds  and 
principles  of  things.  But  it  is  a  general  infirmity 
of  human  nature  to  fall  far  short  of  this  high  call- 
ing. Creatures  of  habit,  we  take  what  comes  to 
us  without  troubling  ourselves  to  think  much 
about  it.  We  seem  to  assume  the  universe  is 
there  to  be  enjoyed,  not  to  be  understood.  And 
while  I  would  not  exaggerate  the  particular  dis- 
temperature  of  our  own  air  and  season,  I  think  we 
must  nevertheless  admit  that  the  neglect  of  ideas 
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and  principles  is  the  special  fault,  I  had  almost 
said  the  inevitable  calamity,  of  an  energetic,  active, 
and  successful  people  engrossed  with  the  practical 
problems  of  a  vast  material  civilization. 

When  we  speak  of  Cornell  University,  how 
often  does  the  name  suggest  to  us  more  than  its 
members,  or  its  external  features  or  accompani- 
ments ?  We  think,  perhaps,  of  the  students  now 
grown  to  a  body  a  thousand  strong,  and  destined, 
at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  to  become  two 
thousand  in  the  next  half-dozen  years.  Or  we 
think  of  the  teaching  staff,  enlarging  and  chang- 
ing so  rapidly  that  no  one  knows  his  colleagues  at 
the  beginning  of  an  academic  session.  To  other 
minds  Cornell  University  is  the  symbol  of  untold 
wealth,  the  object  of  endowments  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  university  in  the  country,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Harvard.  I  need  scarcely 
say,  this  is  not  a  professorial  picture.  By  sad  and 
repeated  experience,  even  the  unpractical  professor 
has  discovered  that  poverty  is  a  relative  conception, 
being  strictly  the  pressure  of  expenditure  upon 
income,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  as  easy  to  have 
one's  department  in  want,  and  to  see  one's  darling 
scliemes  of  instruction  and  research  frustrated  in  a 
millionaire  university  as  in  a  petty  college  sup- 
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ported  by  the  weekly  offerings  of  an  impecunious 
constituency.  At  Cornell,  as  in  many  a  smaller 
institution,  there  is  abundant  scope  for  the  moral 
discipline  that  comes  of  reaching  happiness  rather 
through  the  suppression  of  wants  than  by  the  sat- 
isfaction of  them.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  the 
professor  has  less  ground  for  complaint  here  than 
in  almost  any  other  American  university.  And 
those  for  whom  Cornell  is  synonymous  with  its 
material  organization  may  point  with  much  com- 
placency to  the  numerous  and  commodious  edi- 
fices ;  the  well  equipped  laboratories,  work-shops 
and  bams ;  the  large  libraries ;  the  appointments 
for  instruction,  recreation  and  devotion ;  the  private 
residences  and  the  public  monuments  with  which 
our  grounds  are  covered,  and,  in  many  cases,  orna- 
mented and  embellished.  Nor  must  I  pass  over 
another  image  which  the  name  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity will  always  call  up  in  souls  that  have  once  felt 
the  beauty  of  its  natural  surroundings.  As  often 
as  the  name  is  uttered  there  will  rise  before  them 
a  picture  of  these  romantic  grounds,  lying  as  a  rich 
border  on  the  brow  of  this  undulating  table-land, 
shut  in  like  another  paradise  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines,  that 
echo  eternally  with  the  multitudinous  roar  of  their 
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water-falls,  and  faced  towards  the  west  by  a  noble 
and  historic  lake  that  stretches  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  between  high  and  sinnous  banks,  which, 
whether  clad  in  the  splendor  of  their  unequalled 
flora,  or  delicately  veiled,  as  now,  in  the  virginal 
robes  of  winter,  present  such  a  scene  of  unwither- 
ing  beauty  as  fascinates  the  insatiate  eye,  and 

"to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair." 

These  are  all  aspects  of  Cornell  University. 
And  w^e  do  well  to  rejoice  in  the  unmatched  loveli- 
ness of  our  situation,  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  our  material  organization,  and  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing numbers  of  our  students  and  professors. 
Yet  these  are  not  what  I  would  call  the  idea  of  the 

university.  And  you  must  remember  that  Cornell 
is  the  exposition  and  embodiment  of  a  conception 
never  before  realized  in  education.  It  is  not  a  me- 
chanical copy  of  any  existing  model.  It  is  an 
individual  organism,  with  a  soul  of  its  own.  And 
this  soul,  this  constitutive  idea  of  the  structure,  we 
must  now  attempt  to  determine. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  more  clearl}-  before 
you,  I  will  ask  you  to  glance  hurriedly  at  the  llie- 
ories  of  education  and  the  means  of  instruction  tliat 
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have  obtained  in  other  ages  and  countries.  Man 
must  live^  Aristotle  has  truly  observed,  before  he 
can  live  welL  Accordingly,  the  most  primitive 
kind  of  education  is  that  which  is  confined  to  train- 
ing men  to  defend  themselves  and  procure  the 
natural  means  of  subsistence.  And  the  highest 
type  of  culture  known  to  large  portions  of  the 
human  family  is  the  combined  perfection  of  the 
warrior  and  the  hunter.  These  savage  societies 
are,  like  everything  else,  subject  to  change ;  and 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  there  is  a  continuous 
promotion  of  the  higher  forms.  And  as  primitive 
man  worships  the  stone  that  has  brought  him  luck, 
so  he  deifies  the  institutions  that  have  insured  his 
social  existence.  The  cake  of  custom,  as  Bagehot 
calls  it,  once  formed,  cannot  be  broken.  Thus  we 
reach  the  changeless  civilization  of  those  Oriental 
countries  where  the  ideal  of  education  was  to 
mould  men  to  their  foreordained  place  in  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.  They  had  not  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  infinite  worth  of  personality,  as 
it  has  been  stamped  by  Christianity  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  modem  world.  The  individual 
was  subordinated  to  an  external  authority,  which 
shaped  him  like  a  potter's  wheel. 
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In  such  a  civilization  education  could  not  possi- 
bly consist  in  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  natural  powers  of  body  and  mind.  Its  aim  in 
China  was,  by  means  of  a  severe  and  incredibly 
prolonged  study  of  the  national  classics,  merely  to 
impress  upon  the  students  those  traditional  ideas, 
customs,  and  institutions  in  which  the  life  of  the 
people  had  become  petrified,  and  which  have  been 
transmitted  intact  through  at  least  sixty  genera- 
tions. Under  a  course  of  training  that  excluded 
science  and  mathematics,  language,  historj^,  and 
geography,  the  powers  of  observation,  imagination, 
and  reasoning  could  scarcely  escape  atrophy.  For 
this  inharmonious  development  and  the  astound- 
ing ignorance  that  accompanied  it,  even  in  a  ma- 
ture graduate  of  four-score  winters,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  atone  but  a  prodigious  memory  and  an 
ineradicable  conservatism. 

What  national  customs  were  to  the  Chinese,  the 
usages  of  his  caste  were  to  the  Hindoo.  But  Hin- 
doo education  comprised,  in  addition  to  instruction 
in  ceremonial  usages  and  morality,  such  element- 
ary discipline  as  our  children  receive  to-day,  and 
an  advanced  curriculum  extending  over  twchc 
years,  intended  primarily  for  the  Brahmins.  This 
extensive  course  included   ^-rammar  and  histor\', 
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poetry  and  philosophy,  medicine  and  law,  astrono- 
my and  mathematics, — to  the  last  of  which  the 
Hindoos  have  made  notable  contributions. 

In  India  only  the  lower  caste  was  debarred  alto- 
gether from  mental  training.  In  Persia  none  but 
the  Magi,  who  were  as  learned  as  the  Hindoo  Brah- 
mins, seem  to  have  enjoyed  it.  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  to  speak  the  truth  and  to  ride  on  horseback 
were  the  fundamental  requirements  of  Persian  edu- 
cation. And  all  that  we  know  of  it  shows  that,  as 
in  Sparta,  only  those  moral  and  physical  qualities 
were  cultivated  which  the  despotic  ruler  found  use- 
ful for  the  conduct  of  war  and  the  administration 
of  government. 

Passing  from  the  Aryan  to  the  Semitic  race,  we 
meet  the  Phoenicians,  who  invented  our  alphabet, 
and  the  Jews,  who  gave  us  our  religion.  I  need 
not  say  that,  without  great  progress  in  intellectual 
culture,  the  Jews  could  not  have  left  us  the  price- 
less heritage  of  their  literature.  But  in  the  present 
connection  it  is  more  important  to  observe  that 
with  them  originated  a  new  ideal  of  education, 
whose  vital  significance  the  lapse  of  time  can  never 
exhaust.  While  other  systems  aimed  at  forming 
eflFective  citizens  or  members  of  a  class,  the  Jewish 
teacher — and  every  father  was  a  teacher — strove  to 
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make  his  pupils  faithful  and  obedient  servants  of 
the  God  of  righteousness. 

Moses,  we  are  told,  "was  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians."  And  Egyptian  civilization 
is,  doubtless,  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
source  of  inspiration,  both  to  Greeks  and  to  Jews. 
The  system  of  education  concentrated  all  higher 
knowledge  in  the  priestly  class,  as  in  India,  though 
the  other  classes  were  not,  as  in  Persia,  left  in 
entire  ignorance.  In  science  and  culture  the 
Egyptians  were  not  surpassed  by  any  oriental 
nations ;  in  the  mechanic  arts  they  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  them,  and  their  mechanical  achievements 
were  unique  in  antiquity. 

It  is  still  a  debated  point  how  far  Greek  civiliza- 
tion was  modified  by  the  Egyptian.  That  the 
hoary  culture  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis 
had  an  irresistible  fascination  for  the  inquisitive 
and  susceptible  Ionian,  we  may  still  see  from  the  de- 
lightful narrative  of  Herodotus ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  greatest  lawgivers,  and  some  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  Greece,  Plato  and 
Pythagoras,  as  well  as  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  repaired 
for  wisdom  to  the  garnered  stores  of  Egypt.  But 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  Greek  types  of  education 
were  not  exotics,  but  native  growths  rooted  ckc])ly 
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in  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  people. 
Sparta  is  inconceivable  without  its  system  of  mar 
tial  education.     And  Athens, 

**  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable," 

— ^what  spirit  but  hers  could  ever  have  brought  to  the 
birth  that  ideal  of  aesthetic  education,  named  from 
the  noblest  words  in  the  language,  naXohdyafiCa, 
and  expressing  the  harmonious  beauty  of  soul  and 
body  for  which  the  national  life  was  one  continu- 
ous, intense,  and  gloriously  triumphant  aspiration. 
Beauty  of  body  was  cultivated  by  gymnastics, 
beauty  of  soul  by  music.  Music  and  gymnastics 
were,  therefore,  principal  factors  in  Athenian  edu- 
cation. But  mental  culture  also  included  the  study 
of  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and 
philosophy.  In  comparison  with  the  beautiful,  the 
useful  was  contemned,  and  even  the  moral  was  but 
inadequately  recognized.  Within  its  own  limits, 
however,  Greek  training  produced  a  manhood  that 
has  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and 
in  the  calm  marble  figures  their  inimitable  art  has 
left  us,  each  generation  still  finds  with  ecstasy  the 
realization  of  its  highest  type  of  beauty. 
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The  Roman  was  hard,  practical,  utilitarian.  His 
mission  in  the  world  was  to  conquer,  to  enact  jus. 
tice,  and  to  administer  laws.  He  had  little  time  to 
spend  on  a  liberal  education,  and  of  the  humanities, 
history  was  to  him  the  most  important.  At  fifteen 
he  donned  the  toga  virilis  and  made  choice  of  his 
profession.  In  the  acquisition  of  it,  practice  count- 
ed for  more  than  theory.  Agriculture  he  learned 
by  farming ;  the  art  of  war  in  battle ;  politics  in 
the  forum ;  law  in  the  courts ;  oratory  in  the  sen- 
ate. In  the  science  and  art  of  education,  therefore, 
the  Romans  have  done  little  for  the  world,  though 
in  other  spheres  their  influence  has  been  profound, 
pervasive,  and  inexhaustible. 

In  the  thousand  years  that  followed  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  problem  of  life  was  to  pre- 
pare  for  death.  Man,  as  an  heir  of  glory,  became 
estranged  to  his  earthly  heritage,  and  disesteemed 
its  uses  and  its  beauty.  Instead  of  the  joyous 
worldliness  of  the  Greeks,  there  prevailed  what 
George  Eliot  has  branded  "  other-worldliness,"  but 
what  I  should  prefer  to  designate  an  absorbing 
sense  of  the  supernatural  and  eternal.  Men  turned 
away  from  nature  and  disregarded  the  natural  life 
of  man.  The  system  of  education  correspoiukd 
with  the  ideal  of  life  ;  and,  speaking  generally,  tlic 
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only  faculties  developed  were  the  religious  facul- 
ties, the  only  knowledge  cultivated  was  religious 
knowledge.  Before  the  period  closed,  however, 
Aristotle  was  dragged  into  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  henceforth  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  such  measure  as  successive 
generations  were  capable  of  interpreting  it,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  Christian  theology  in  the  edu- 
cation of  mankind.  And,  with  many  modifica- 
tions, rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  expansion  of  other  disci- 
plines, this  combination  has  fumishefd  the  frame- 
work of  most  of  the  education  that  has  prevailed 
up  to  the  present  day. 

I  am  not,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  those  who  are 
so  bedazzled  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  they  cannot  discern  the  lights 
along  the  times  of  old  that  were  before  us.  And  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  superior  wisdom  that 
jauntily  flings  aside  customs  and  institutions 
handed  down  to  us  with  the  accumulated  sanctions 
of  many  generations  of  our  fellow  men.  Not  that 
I  adore  pachydermatous  immobility.  But  I  hold 
there  is  a  more  excellent  way  than  either  inane 
radicalism  or  blind  conservatism.  And  that  is  the 
recognition  that,  while  every  system  is  valid  for  its 
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age  and  generation,  none  is  so  absolutely  complete 
as  to  suit  other  times  and  circumstances  without 
change,  or  even  without  remodelling.  What  we 
have  to  do,  therefore,  is  not  to  break  with  the  past, 
but  to  consider  how  its  institutions  may  be  modi- 
fied to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present.  And  this  method  of  procedure  is  equally 
advisable  in  dealing  with  education  as  in  dealing 
with  law,  or  politics,  or  religion. 

In  order  to  find  an  educational  ideal  for  ouV  age, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  determine  its 
characteristics,  its  essential  difference  from  those 
preceding  periods  which  we  have  all  too  briefly 
mentioned.     Now,  this  is  no  easy  task,  for  the 
course  of  history,  as  I  need  not  remind  this  audi 
ence,   is   not   intersected  by   clear  dividing-lines 
The   world's    events    form   a   seamless    garment 
There  are,  however,  differences  of  shade  and  color 
And,  I  venture  to  think,  the  last  three  or  four  cen 
turies  have  received  their  tone  from  that  unparal 
leled  movement  of  the  human   mind,  which  we 
ordinarily  call  the  Reformation.     It  was,  without 
doubt,  primarily  a  religious  movement;    but  we 
ignore  its  many-sidedness  when  we  overlook  its  in- 
fluence on  politics  and  on  general  culture.      It  w  as 
s  universal  revolt  against  convention,  and  a  return 
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to  the  everlasting  sources  of  things.  There  was  to 
be  an  end  of  tradition  and  hearsay.  God,  nature, 
and  man  were  to  be  considered  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, and  not  as  report  vainly  gave  them  out 
to  be. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  our  views  of  nature  have 
since  then  changed.  And  though  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  development  of  theology  since 
this  new  departure,  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  subject.  I  can  only  observe  that,  with  the 
downfall  of  the  principle  of  established  churches, 
has  come  the  fulfillment  of  our  Lord's  prophecy  of 
absolute  individualism  in  religion:  "Neither  in 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem.''  But  what  it 
especially  concerns  me  now  to  emphasize  is  that 
the  spirit  of  the  reformation  has  leavened  the  mod- 
em view  of  man.  The  teaching  that  effected  such 
changes  was  not  new.  Greek  Stoics  and  Roman 
jurists  alike  recognized  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
And  the  Divine  Teacher  whom  the  Reformers  fol- 
lowed had  solemnly  proclaimed  the  infinite  worth 
of  the  human  soul.  What  is  new  in  the  modem 
period  is  the  practical  acceptance  of  this  doctrine 
with  all  its  consequences.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  not  maintaining  the  milennium  is  here, 
neither  in  Washington  nor  in  Paris.     I  am  assert- 
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ing  that  the  characteristic  of  the  modem  world  is 
its  deeper  consciousness  of  the  truth  that  all  men 
are  free,  equal,  and  inviolable ;  and  that  this  was 
the  moving  spirit  of  recent  history,  as  we  have  its 
quintessence  in  the  American  and  in  the  French 
Revolution.  But  I  do  not  forget  that,  while  con- 
duct has  been  nearer  this  theory  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  still  lagged  so  far  be- 
hind that,  though  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  now  in  its  second  century,  the  generation 
is  still  in  the  prime  of  life  that  first  saw  its  noble 
principles  universally  applied  to  practice.  Never- 
theless, I  adhere  to  my  contention  that  the  main 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  age  is  its  living  con- 
viction of  the  unspeakable  worth  and  liberty  of 
every  human  person. 

This  has  been  the  organizing  idea  of  modem  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  And,  though 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  Europe,  especially 
in  England,  the  fullest  development  of  the  princi- 
ple has  been  attained  on  this  North  American  con- 
tinent. Here,  and  here  alone,  has  been  completely 
embodied,  both  in  state  and  church,  the  idea  of  the 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  of  men. 

We  have  a  people's  government  and  a  people's 
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church.     Have  we  a  people's  universky?     If  so, 
how  is  it  constituted  ? 

After  what  I  have  just  said,  we  shall  not  find  it 
difl&Qult  to  answer  this  question.  If  the  modem 
university  is  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  must, 
like  the  modem  state,  recognize  no  distinctions  of 
class  or  caste.  Every  human  being  will  come  be- 
fore it  with  the  same  infinite  and  inviolable  person- 
ality. All  will  have  the  same  claims  upon  it. 
Universality^  therefore,  is  the  first  mark  of  such  a 
university.  There  is  no  class,  or  no  individual,  to 
whom  its  doors  are  not  open.  And  this  is  what 
distinguishes  it  from  the  educational  institutions 
of  all  former  ages.  They  were  intended  for  cer- 
tain select  portions  of  the  people;  the  majority 
were  excluded  from  them.  Take  the  most  brilliant 
of  these  ancient  systems,  the  Athenian.  It  ex- 
cluded slaves,  who  formed  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Attica ;  it  excluded  women,  half  the  remain- 
ing one-fifth ;  and  of  the  small  residue,  the  larger 
portion  were  practically  excluded  by  the  heavy  cost 
entailed.  Exclusiveness  was  the  badge  of  ancient 
education.  The  modern  university  must  know  no 
limits  but  humanity. 

But  the  most  significant  characteristic  has  yet  to 
be  mentioned.     If  nothing  were  required  in  a  peo- 
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pie's  university  but  open  doors  to  all,  then  exam- 
ples of  it  might  be  found,  though  not  in  the  ancient 
world,  in  every  civilized  country  of  modem  times. 
But  there  is  another  requisite,  and  a  very  important 
one.  The  curriculum  must  be  as  varied  as  the 
wants  of  the  people.  And  of  how  many  of  the 
great  universities  of  the  world,  can  this,  I  would 
ask,  be  claimed  ?  They  care  for  theology,  for  law, 
for  medicine,  for  the  humanities,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  the  sciences  of  nature.  But  though  it  has 
been  so  assumed  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  mankind  is  not  constituted  by 
the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  master 
of  arts,  not  even  if  you  throw  in  a  new-fangled 
bachelor  of  science.  Here  is  the  point  at  which 
the  inherited  ideal  of  education  needs  modification. 
It  was  excellent  for  an  age  that  knew  of  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  professions  of  the  classes,  but  of  none 
for  the  occupations  of  the  masses.  But  the  day  of 
the  people  has  at  last  arrived.  A  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  their  employments. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  has  developed  upon 
nature  what  was  formerly  left  to  the  uneducated 
and  almost  instinctive  activity  of  the  multitude. 
But  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  powers  of  nature,  we 
must  know  her  operations  and  her  laws.     Conse- 
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quently  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  present  da3^ 
are  as  much  dependent  upon  scientific  knowledge 
as  medicine  or  law.  Of  course,  not  every  manual 
laborer  needs  or  can  have  this  knowledge.  One 
may  attend  to  a  machine  without  understanding 
the  principles  of  its  construction  or  operation. 
And  there  still  remain  many  varieties  of  work  to 
which  machinery  has  not  been  applied.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is,  broadly  speaking,  true  that  the  industries 
of  the  people  have,  in  these  modem  times,  been  or- 
ganized upon  a  new  basis.  Man  has  enlisted  in  his 
service  the  powers  of  nature.  And  if,  since  the 
foundation  of  Salerno,  universities  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  investigation  of  nature,  with  a  view  to 
providing  a  remedy  for  human  diseases,  they  now 
assuredly  need  a  fuller  consecration  to  the  same 
service  for  the  additional  purpose  of  rendering  more 
available  to  our  helpless  race  those  natural  powers 
and  operations  by  which  the  works  of  man  are 
effected  and  the  life  of  man  sustained. 

The  fact  is,  we  do  not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times,  or,  as  evolutionists  say,  we  are  not  adjusted 
to  our  environment.  I  sometimes  think  we  never 
do  get  adjusted  until  it  is  too  late ;  until  the  envir- 
onment has  changed,  or  we  are  on  the  eve  of  quit- 
ting it.     At  any  rate,  we  are  slow  to  adapt  our 
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selves  to  new  conditions,  and  slower  still  to  recog- 
nize that  the  conditions  are  new.  They  change  so 
gradually  and  imperceptibly,  that  as  Darwin  says 
of  geological  formations,  they  are  not  noticed  till 
the  slow  hand  of  time  has  marked  the  close  of  one 
epoch  and  the  opening  of  another.  We  are  in  the 
full  stream  of  modem  tendencies ;  and  yet  our  uni- 
versity ideals  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  inventions  of  printing,  'gunpowder, 
the  mariner's  compass,  and  the  telescope,  and  to 
the  vast  geographical  and  astronomical  discoveries, 
which,  with  those  inventions,  form  the  beginnings 
of  our  modem  civilization.  The  divorce  between 
the  universities  and  the  activities  of  life  is  astound- 
ing.  Who  would  ever  suspect,  from  examination 
of  a  university  curriculum,  that  man's  dominion 
over  nature  was,  after  his  own  freedom,  the  great- 
est gain  and  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  our 
age  ?  Yet,  in  truth,  it  is  with  us  that  the  kingdom 
^  of  man  has  come.  The  poetic  vision  of  Shakes- 
peare, the  prophetic  aspiration  of  Bacon,  first  attain 
in  this  age  their  realization ;  yet  in  how  many  uni- 
versities in  which  the  Tempest  and  the  Novtim 
Organum  are  read,  do  you  find  any  recognition  of 
those  potent  arts  whose  magic  they  celebrate  ? 
To  be  perfectly  open,  we  are,  in  spite  of  our  pro- 
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fessed  democracy,  still  aristocratic  in  university 
matters.  We  think  there  are  some  subjects  too 
common  for  university  instruction.  But  a  people's 
university,  if  it  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  our  age, 
must  hold  all  subjects  equally  reputable,  and  pro- 
vide instruction  in  all  alike.  Least  of  all  can  it 
aflFord  to  omit  those  industrial  arts  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  modem  life.  But  with  them  it 
must  include  every  interest  of  the  people  which  ad- 
mits  of  scientific  treatment.  The  masses  and  the 
classes  must  both  be  represented.  Or,  rather,  such 
a  university  can  recognize  no  such  distinction,  for 
the  objects  of  every  occupation  must  be  esteemed 
equally  significant.  The  analysis  of  soils  is  as 
important  as  the  analysis  of  literature;  The  steam 
engine  is  as  sacred  as  Greek.  Philosophy  is  not 
more  venerable  than  road  making.  A  house  is  as 
rational  as  the  geometry  it  embodies.  We  must 
no  longer  dream  that  the  little  section  of  knowl- 
edge we  cultivate  is  the  holy  of  holies.  Every 
atom  of  the  universe  is  equally  worthy  of  regard. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  bodv  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

The  spirit  which  sets  up  distinctions  is  that 
which  of  old  separated  the  Greeks  from  the  Bar- 
barians and  the  Jews  from  the  Gentiles.     Would 
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to  heaven  we  might  once  more  see  the  sky  open, 
and  a  g^eat  sheet  let  down  to  earth,  with  all  man- 
ner of  things  therein,  and  hear  again  the  voice 
speaking  a  second  time,  and  saying :  "  What  God 
hath  cleansed,  that  call  thou  not  common."  In 
God's  universe  there  is  nothing  common  or  un- 
clean, and  whatever  is  known  about  it  must  have 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a  people's  university. 
Here,  then,  are  two  characteristics  of  a  people's 
university.  In  contradistinction  to  the  ideal  of  the 
ancient  world — of  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  etc. — it 
proclaims  that  every  person  has  the  same  right  to 
knowledge.  And,  in  opposition  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  modem  world,  it  proclaims  the  equal 
worth  of  every  subject  of  study.  The  first  of  these 
propositions,  no  American,  at  least,  will  call  in 
question.  The  second  I  consider  equally  true. 
But  in  case  the  considerations  already  adduced  do 
not  carry  to  your  minds  the  evidence  and  the  con- 
vincing force  I  claim  for  them,  it  may  be  well  to  show 
that  the  second  proposition  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  first.  For  when  you  have  once  grant- 
ed the  inviolable  rights  of  every  human  person,  you 
cannot  take  the  needs  of  one  soul  as  norm  for  an- 
other. The  curiosity  of  one  mind  may  direct  itself 
upon  languages,  of  another  upon  machinery.  But 
if  Sanskrit  finds  one  man,  sets  him  thinking-,  and 
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develops  his  powers,  and  opens  to  him  a  storehouse 
of  information,  and  if  the  steam  engine  does  the 
same  for  another  man,  and  brings  him  a  livelihood 
as  well,  it  is  mere  priggishness  to  call  the  one  man 
educated  and  the  other  uneducated.  The  only 
reason  of  our  doing  so  is  that  we  are  the  slaves  of 
a  system  of  education  which,  though  admirable  for 
its  day,  is  not  comprehensive  enough  for  the  nevvr 
conditions  of  this  latest  age  of  the  world's  progress. 
We  profess  to  accept  the  modern  principle  of  indi- 
vidualism, but  in  our  educational  theories  we  are 
still  bound  to  oligarchy,  if  not  to  despotism.  Here, 
however,  the  people  are  wiser  than  their  oflScial 
spokesmen.  The  practical  sense  of  the  community 
has  long  since  recognized  that  a  man  may  be  as 
truly  educated  in  business  or  in  the  workshop  as  in 
the  laboratory  or  the  seminary.  And  the  people's 
university  must  rest  upon  this  indubitable  insight. 
Its  curriculum  must  embrace  the  inventions  of  our 
own  day,  the  sciences  of  the  modems,  the  learning 
of  the  ancients, — in  a  word,  everything  capable  of 
theoretic  consideration ;  everything  in  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  rationally  interested.  Such  a  uni- 
versal programme  would  also  have  a  fine  moral 
influence.  Instead  of  puffing  us  up  with  conceit, 
and  leading  us  to  disparage  those  who  have  not 
taken  our  particular  course,  it  would  be  a  perpetual 
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reminder  of  the  limits  of  our  attainments  and  of  the 
variety  of  human  interests,  and  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  deepen  our  idea  of  that  Infinite  Mind  in 
whom  are  contained  all  those  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  which  man  strives  to  apprehend  in 
broken  and  disconnected  fragments. 

Hegel  was  charged  with  constructing  a  political 
philosophy  for  the  express  purpose  of  justifying 
the  constitution  of  Prussia.  And  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  in  my  a  priori  deduction  of  a  people's 
university,  I  had  my  eye  on  Cornell.  Now  I  will 
say  that  Cornell  is  the  only  institution  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  attempted  to  embody  the  princi- 
ples here  laid  down  in  the  constitution  of  a  univer- 
sity. But  I  must  protest  I  have  reached  these 
principles  by  independent  reasoning.  And  I  will- 
ingly leave  it  with  you  to  deterlnine  how  far  the 
arguments  are  valid  by  which  I  have  sought  to 
deduce  the  constitution  of  an  ideal  university  from 
the  general  spirit  of  our  age,  and  the  particular 
conditions  of  our  modem  life  and  culture. 

Our  problem  is  now  solved.  We  set  out  to  de- 
termine the  constitutive  idea  of  this  University. 
We  seemed  to  digress  into  a  discussion  of  a  peo- 
ple's university.  But  we  have  found  the  two  are 
the  same.  When  Ezra  Cornell  (who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  man  of  tlie  people),  said  he  would  found  an 
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institution  where  any  person  could  find  instruction 
in  any  subject,  his  intention  was  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity of  the  people, — a  university  demanded  by 
the  democratic  ideas  of  modem  times,  yet  a  univer- 
sity so  broad  that,  while  it  is  just  to  the  present,  it 
ignores  nothing  of  the  past,  and  is  capable  of  ex- 
panding to  the  requirements  of  all  that  the  future 
has  in  store  for  our  race. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  add  a  few  observations  be- 
fore relaxing  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
honored  me  ?  There  are  certain  peculiar  features 
and  dangers  necessarily  inherent  in  a  people's  uni- 
versity, which  I  should  like  to  mention,  with  special 
reference  to  Cornell.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  enor- 
mously expensive.  It  takes  several  millions  of 
dollars  to  maintain  our  present  organization.  And 
did  Cornell  completely  realize  its  ideal,  I  know  not 
what  additional  millions  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge  and 
practice  yet  unrepresented  in  our  curriculum. 
Even  our  inadequate  approach  to  this  ideal  involves 
a  fast  increasing  outlay,  which  taxes  all  our  re- 
sources. But,  besides  the  cost  of  equipment,  Cor- 
nell makes  heavy  sacrifices,  which  only  the  few- 
know  of,  to  bring  its  facilities  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  people.  Our  fees  are  only  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  what  is  ordinarily  exacted  at  other 
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institutions  of  the  same,  or  even  of  inferior  rank. 
We  offer  free  instruction  to  over  five  hundred  stu- 
dents from  the  State  of  New  York.  And  if  other 
students  are  too  poor  to  pay  their  tuition  fees,  we 
take  their  promises  to  pay,  and  give  them  an  edu- 
cation. Now,  with  our  present  resources,  this 
beneficence  on  the  part  of  the  university  is  neces- 
sarily limited.  But  the  outlook  is  not  dishearten- 
ing. No  other  institution  in  the  world  can  appeal 
to  the  people  with  the  same  confidence  of  support. 
We  are  working  for  the  people^  for  every  class  and 
profession ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  cannot 
pass  us  by.  If  our  students  are  practicing  the 
utmost  economy, — and  some  of  them  board  and 
lodge  for  $1.40  per  week ;  and  if  our  trustees  find 
that,  with  the  best  investments,  our  resources  are 
not  adequate  to  the  work  we  have  to  do, — and  such 
is  now  the  case, — I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  sense  of  the  monied  men  of  the  country  will  not 
be  deaf  to  our  appeal  when  we  say :  "  Come  to  our 
help,  and  as  you  would  do  good  to  your  fellowmen, 
aid  us  in  multiplying  means  for  their  instruction  ; 
aid  us,  by  founding  scholarships  for  needy  students, 
to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  Here  is  a  cure 
for  anarchy,  and  baneful  strife  between  classes  of 
the  people.     Help  us,  in  God's  name,  to  fit  every 
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one  who  will  come  to  us,  to  do  his  work  in  life  in 
the  best  manner  known  to  our  age." 

My  second  remark  is  that  institutions  so  general 
in  their  scope  are  especially  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood. People  with  hobbies  will  complain  that 
they  are  neglected.  Thus  Cornell  has  been  ac- 
cused of  neglecting  the  so-called  liberal  arts,  in  her 
devotion  to  the  mechanic  arts.  But  the  fact  is,  as 
we  all  know,  Cornell  stands  up  for  all  subjects 
alike.  And  it  has  steadily  aimed,  and  at  an  enor- 
mous outlay,  to  make  its  departments  of  literature, 
language,  philosophy,  science,  and  the  like,  second 
to  none  in  the  country.  And  the  recent  unusual 
increase  of  students  in  these  subjects  shows  that  at 
last  our  eflForts  have  been  appreciated.  From  the 
same  illiberal  spirit  that  has  declared  us  without 
culture,  because  we  endeavored  to  supply  all  the 
means  of  culture,  our  university  was  formerly 
branded  as  godless,  apparently  because  its  ideal 
was  to  study  all  the  works  of  God.  Possibly  some- 
thing was  due  to  that  clause  in  the  charter  which 
makes  Cornell  forever  undenominational.  But 
time  and  a  mutual  understanding  have  shown  that 
a  secular  university  is  not  irreligious,  because  it  is 
not  sectarian.  And  I  should,  at  the  present  time, 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  larger  denominations 
availing  themselves  of  our  educational  facilities  by 


the  establishment  of  theological  halls  and  houses 
of  residence  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cam- 
pus, as  they  have  done  with  such  excellent  results 
in  connection  with  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
with  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe,  with  the  fine  University  of  Melbourne.  At 
any  rate,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  at  the  present 
day,  the  work  and  spirit  of  Cornell  are  so  rightly 
appreciated  among  all  classes  of  our  population. 

One  remark  more  and  I  have  done.  In  another 
year  Cornell  University  will  have  come  of  age,  and 
I  trust  the  event  will  be  worthily  celebrated.  It 
will  then  fall  to  the  historian — and  no  one  can 
write  that  history  but  the  distinguished  first  Presi- 
dent, who  so  largely  made  it — to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  your  alma  mater  through  all  the  varied 
phases  of  her  glorious  adolescence.  There  may  be 
disappointments  and  failures  to  chronicle,  for 

.     .     .     a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for  ? 

Yet  these  shortcomings  apart,  and  they  are  com- 
^tion  to  every  history,  it  will  be  a  record  of  such 
Mronderful  growth,  such  many-sided  and  brilliant 
Achievement  as  has  no  parallel,  I  believe,  in  the 
educational  annals  of  our  race.  This  retrospect 
>^11  not  fail  to  stimulate  hope  and  engender  extrav- 
^^gant  expectations  of  the  future.     And  it  will  be 
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altogether  fitting  on  that  occasion  that  yon  give 
yourselves  up  to  the  enthusiasm  which  the  picture 
is  calculated  to  strike  into  the  coldest  heart.  That 
will  be  a  time  to  feel  confidence  and  to  exult  in  it, 
not  to  analyze  its  grounds.  Good  grounds,  how- 
ever, there  are ;  and,  under  other  circumstances,  it 
were  desirable  you  should  cast  about  for  them. 
But  that  the  ecstasy  of  that  high  hour  may  not  be 
sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  let  me 
here  anticipate,  and,  on  a  Founder's  Day,  devoted 
to  more  sober  inquiries,  assure  you  that  the  unpar- 
alleled prosperity  of  our  University  has  been  owing 
to  the  character  of  its  constitutive  idea,  to  that 
principle  of  universality  and  equality  which  it  is 
the  undying  fame  of  Ezra  Cornell  to  have  con- 
ceived, and  here  first  applied  to  education  almost 
at  the  very  time  the  nation  was  receiving  a  fresh 
consecration  to  it  from  the  priestly  lips  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  hallowed  field  of  Gettysburg;  and  let  me 
further  tell  you  (and  these  are  the  last  words  by 
which  I  would  seek  to  attune  you  to  that  coming 
celebration)  that  our  confidence  in  the  future  of 
Cornell  University  is  due  to  an  ineradicable  con- 
viction, attested  by  the  whole  drift  and  spirit  of  the 
modern  world,  that,  under  God,  education  **of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth.'' 
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THE  MISSION  or  5CIENCI:  IN  eDUOVIION. 


The  average  graduate  from  an  American  univers- 
ity needs  no  counsel  as  to  his  conduct  when  he  comes 
to  face  **the  untried  world."  He  has  had  his  eyes 
open,  and  has  tried  the  world  more  or  less,  often  too 
much;  and  has  already  been  surcharged  with  advice 
from  those  of  larger  experience.  If  he  does  not  know 
the  elements  of  success,  it  is  not  because  he  has  failed 
to  hear  of  them:  and  it  only  remains  for  him  to  re- 
ceive the  teaching  which  comes  from  experience.  I 
address  these  graduates,  therefore,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  too  late  to  add  effective  advice,  and  too 
early  to  appeal  to  their  experience.  I  come,  there- 
fore, not  to  youths  who  are  about  to  be  sent  away  for 
the  first  time  from  the  fostering  care  of  a  mother,  but 
to  university  men  and  women,  interested  in  whatever 
concerns  higher  education,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to 
them  of  the  mission  of  science  in  education. 

In  its  broadest  sense  science  includes  all  knowl- 
edge, but  the  reference  here  made  is  to  the  ordinary 
application  of  the  word  in  schemes  of  education.  Per- 
haps even  this  needs  limitation,  if  by  chance  any  one 
has  confused  reading  about  science  with  scientific 
training;  for  reference  is  made  to  science  tauj^^iit  by 
the  laboratory  method,  which  merely  means  direct  and 
I)ersonal  contact  with  tlie  subject  matter. 

The    advent    of    science,    as    thus    defined,    into 
schemes  of  college  and  university  education,  was  mi 
promisinj^'.     It  was   liKr  (Hi'-    horn   nut   of  i\]\r  -.■.i^dn. 
for    whom    tiierc    is    no     pl.irc    or    jti-t'i>.i  i-.i  l  ion.       T::. 
courses  of  sliidv  wcrr  alr^adx-  tilltMl  with   >nl»i''rt^.  aii 
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of  which  naturally  seemed  to  be  far  more  important 
than  the  interloper,  who  had  to  be  content  for  a  time 
with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  already  crowded 
table.  Scraps  of  time  and  information  rather  than 
training  was  not  a  happy  combination  to  develope  an 
educational  result  from  any  subject,  and  least  of  all 
from  science.  The  general  attitude  at  first  towards 
the  laboratory  method  is  well  illustrated  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Rafinesque,  the  first  teacher  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  who  attempted  to  introduce  it.  From  1823 
to  1826  he  was  professor  of  modem  languages  and  the 
natural  sciences  in  Transylvania  University,  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky.  In  his  botanical  instruction  he  ven- 
tured to  bring  plants  into  the  recitation  room,  which 
was  objected  to  by  the  Faculty  as  **  tending  to  pro- 
duce disorder  among  the  students,  and  to  convert  a 
serious  recitati(m  into  the  mere  examination  of  curios- 
ities, thus  wasting  valuable  time." 

After  science  had  secured  a  definite  place  in  the 
colleges  and  was  making  its  first  feeble  attempts  at 
laboratory  work,  it  was  confronted  by  an  obstacle 
more  serious  than  scraps  of  time,  an  obstacle  which 
still  exists  in  certain  quarters,  either  in  fact  or  in 
s})irit.  Instead  of  being  admitted  to  equal  rights  in  a 
re})ublic  of  subjects,  it  was  degraded  by  the  organiza. 
lion  of  so-called  scientific  courses,  which  were  con- 
fessedlv  inferior  to  the  others;  and  as  if  to  insure  a 
weak  result  the  scientific  course  was  often  made 
shorter  than  the  others.  In  my  own  college,  but  a 
type  of  the  great  majority  of  colleges  in  those  days,  a 
student  who  was  not  strong  enough  to  graduate  in 
four  years  in  the  classical  course  could  graduate  in 
three  jH'ars  in  the  scientific  course.  No  self-respecting 
student  could  alford  to  he  a  "scientific"  under  such 
conditions,  so  that  only  the  weaklings,  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  legitimate  time  at  their  command,  be- 
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came  the  exponents  of  the  advantagfes  of  scientific 
training!  All  those  who  are  middle-aged  can  testify 
to  a  similar  college  experience,  and  the  result  was  a 
deep-seated  distrust  of  the  value  of  science  in  educa- 
tion, an  honest  contempt  for  its  results,  which  distrust 
and  contempt  have  been  handed  down  to  the  children 
now  in  college,  so  far  as  they  are  being  influenced  by 
parental  advice.  This  result  is  natural,  and  I  have 
no  word  of  blame  for  those  who  possess  the  feeling, 
but  the  conditions  which  developed  it  were  simply 
inexcusable. 

In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  which  ac- 
companied the  advent  and  much  of  the  history  of  sci- 
ence in  education,  it  has  now  become  firmly  established, 

■ 

has  a  reasonable  rank  and  allotment  of  time,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  show  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  can 
do  for  education.  Time  enough  has  not  yet  elapsed, 
and  absolute  equality  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
attained  to  permit  the  fullest  expression  of  legitimate 
results,  but  in  some  degree  and  at  some  universities 
the  results  are  beginning  to  be  apparent.  It  is  hard 
for  one  to  appreciate  **the  mighty  power  of  what  has 
been  over  the  frail  forni  of  what  might  be,''  so  that 
sentiment  as  yet  unconsciously  influences  the  judgment 
even  of  the  fair-minded.  But  certain  results  of  the 
presence  of  science  in  education  seem  to  be  evident 
enough,  and  a  few  of  these  I  propose  to  present  in  the 
form  of  definite  propositions. 

1.  Science,  has  revohif ionized  educational  methods. — 
This  proposition  needs  no  special  defence,  as  it  seems 
to  be  well  nigh  universally  admitted.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  pride  of  almost  every  subject  to-day  tliat  it  i^ 
taught  by  the  laboratory  method.  This  sim])ly  niraiis 
that  the  old  recitatinTi.  wliirli  \\'.'i>llit'  I'lt  .'lilin-j  < -i"  -^t 
ond-hand  information  a>  to  t';(vMs.  and  o)  ^.ro;;.!  i;,i'  ■' 
opinions  concern  ini:'  llx-in.  ha^  l;  i\<'n  plarc  to  t  h--  il  m«  i  ! 
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observation  of  facts  and  the  expression  of  individual 
opinion  conceminjjf  their  sijjfnilicance.  As  a  result, 
students  are  sougfht  to  be  made  thinking  rather  than 
memorizing  machines,  with  the  initiative  power  devel- 
oped rather  than  the  imitative. 

Even  in  the  study  of  literature,  the  very  strong- 
hold of  the  cult  organized  by  the  humanities,  the  books 
about  literature  have  been  banished,  and  the  contact 
is  with  literature  itself.  The  legitimate  olTsi>ring  of 
the  laboratory  is  the  seminar,  and  even  in  the  most 
elementary  work  the  laboratory  idea  of  presentation 
prevails.  In  short,  the  introduction  of  the  laboratory 
started  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  more  ra- 
tional methods  of  teaching  in  every  department  of 
college  activity.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  association  of  a  neighboring  State 
during  the  whole  period  of  this  evolution  of  methods, 
and  it  well  exem])litied  the  three  successive  attitudes 
of  mind  which  Agassiz  said  was  alwa3'S  apparent 
when  a  new  and  somewhat  startling  conclusion  of  sci- 
ence was  announced.  At  first  people  say  it  is  not 
true:  later  it  is  contrary  to  religion;  and  last  every- 
one knew  it  before.  So  in  the  later  stages  of  my  ex- 
perience I  have  been  interested  in  hearing  that  every 
rjal  teaclier  uses  the  laboratory  method,  and  that  sci- 
ence has  no  special  claim  ui>on  it.  And  this  is  true  in 
the  sens(^  tliat  its  claim  is  now  merely  an  historic  one. 
Every  result  wliicli  comes  merely  from  the  method 
may  he  (lu])licate(l  by  n(;n-scientitic  subjects,  for  teach- 
ing in  general  has  ht'come  scientific.  The  present  and 
future  value  of  science  in  education,  therefore,  cannot 
co.Te  from  its  ])eculiar  methods,  but  from  something 
inherent  in  the  subject  itself.  I  am  glad  to  make  this 
statement  eni])liatic,  for  it  is  often  said  that  the  mis- 
sion of  science  in  education  is  to  teach  the  laboratory 
method.     Incidentally  it  did  fnllill  this  mission,  but  if 
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that  were  all  it  could  now  be  banished  without  weak- 
ening our  schemes  of  education. 

1.  It  developes  the  scientific  spirit. — By  the  scientific 
spirit  I  mean  a  certain  attitude  of  mind.  What  this 
attitude  is  may  be  indicated  by  noting*  some  of  its 
characteristics. 

(1)  It  is  a  spirit  of  in(/uiry. — In  our  experience  we 
encounter  a  vast  body  of  established  belief  in  refer- 
ence to  all  important  subjects,  such  as  society,  gov- 
ernment, education,  religion,  etc.  It  is  well  if  our 
encounter  be  only  objective,  for  it  is  generally  true, 
and  a  more  dangerous  fact,  that  we  find  ourselves 
cherishing  a  large  body  of  belief,  often  called  heredi- 
tary, but  really  the  result  of  early  association.  Noth- 
ing seems  more  evident  than  that  all  this  established 
belief  which  we  encounter  belongs  to  two  categories: 
(1)  the  priceless  result  of  generations  of  experience, 
and  (2)  heirloom  rubbish.  Unfortunately,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  latter  has  often  resulted  in  weakening  the 
hold  of  the  former.  The  young  inquirer,  or  the  non- 
logical  inquirer  is  in  danger  of  condemning  all  the  con- 
clusions of  the  past  when  one  is  found  wanting. 
Towards  this  whole  body  of  established  belief  the 
scientific  attitude  of  mind  is  one  of  unprejudiced  in- 
quiry.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  iconoclasm,  as  some 
would  believe;  but  an  examination  of  the  foundations 
of  belief.  The  spirit  which  resents  inquiry  into  any 
belief,  however  cherished,  is  the  narrow  spirit  of  dog- 
matism; and  is  as  far  removed  from,  the  true  scientific 
attitude  "as  is  the  shallow-minded  rejection  of  all 
established  beliefs.  The  childhood  of  the  race  accii 
mulated  much  which  its  manhood  is  compelled  to  lay 
aside,  and  the  world  needs  a  thorough  goin<^- over  of 
its  stock  in  tracl(\  Such  worlc  rainiot  be  don*^  all  at 
once,  or  once  for  all.  Im*  it  imi^t  \)c  a  uiMtliia  1  >!()iil:  hi  hl: 
oft'  as   tlu'   s])iril   of  iii(|uir\'    bcromo    in  )r('    L:''iiriM  1 1  \ 
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diffused.  It  must  become  evident  that  this  spirit  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  intolerance,  and  that  it  can 
find  no  common  ground  with  those  who  confidently  and 
sometimes  violently  affirm  that  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  society  is  as  good  as  it  can  be;  that  the  pres- 
ent republics  of  the  world  represent  the  highest  possi- 
ble expression  of  man  in  reference  to  government;  that 
the  past  has  discovered  all  that  is  best  in  education; 
that  the  mission  of  religion  is  to  conserve  the  past 
rather  than  to  grow  into  the  future.  This  is  not  the 
spirit  of  unrest,  of  discomfort,  but  the  evidence  of  a 
mind  whose  every  avenue  is  open  to  the  approach  of 
truth  from  every  direction.  Like  the  tree,  it  is  rooted 
and  grounded  in  all  the  eternal  truths  that  the  past  has 
revealed,  but  is  stretching  out  its  branches  and  ever 
renewed  foliage  to  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  and  tak- 
ing into  its  life  the  forces  of  to-day. 

Dogmatism  still  finds  numerous  victims,  for  edu- 
cation has  not  yet  touched  the  majority,  but  everyday 
the  i)ossible  victims  are  becoming  fewer  in  number, 
and  those  who  seek  to  lead  opinion  must  presently 
abandon  the  method  of  bare  assertion.  The  factors 
in  this  general  intellectual  progress  are  perhaps  too 
subtle  and  interwoven  to  analyze  with  certainty,  but 
cons])icu()us  among  them  is  certainly  the  development 
of  scientific  training. 

For  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  I  hasten  to  say 
that  this  beneficent  result  of  scientific  training  does 
not  come  to  all  those  who  cultivate  it,  any  more  than 
is  the  Christ-like  character  develoi)ed  in  all  those  who 
profess  Christianity.  I  regret  to  say  that  even  some 
who  bear  great  names  in  science  have  been  as  dog- 
matic as  the  most  rampant  theologian.  But  the  dog- 
matic scientist  and  the(>h)gian  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
exam])les  of  "the  ])eaceable  fruits  of  righteousness," 
for  the  general  ameliorating  inlluence  of  religion  and 
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of  science  are  none  the  less  apparent.  It  is  not  the 
speech  of  the  conspicuous  few  that  is  thus  leavening- 
the  lump  ot  human  thought,  but  the  quiet  work  of 
thousands  of  teachers. 

(2)  The  scientific  spirit  demands  that  there  shall  be  no 
hiatus  betivcen  an  effect  and  its  claimed  cause,  and  that  the 
cause  claimed  shall  be  adequate.  It  is  in  the  laboratory 
that  one  first  really  appreciates  how  many  factors 
must  be  taken  into  the  count  in  considering*  any  re- 
sult, and  what  an  element  of  uncertainty  an  unknown 
factor  introduces.  In  the  very  simplest  cases,  where 
we  have  approximated  certainty  in  the  manipulation 
of  factors  to  produce  results,  there  is  still  lurking"  an 
element  of  chance,  which  simply  means  an  unknown 
and  hence  uncontrolled  factor.  Even  when  the  fac- 
tors are  well  in  hand,  and  we  can  combine  them  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  the  result  will  appear,  we 
may  be  entirely  wrong-  in  our  conclusion  as  to  what  in 
the  combination  has  produced  the  result. 

For  example,  we  have  been  chang-ing*  the  forms  of 
certain  plants  at  will,  by  supplying  in  their  nutrition 
varying  combinations  of  certain  substances.  By  man- 
ipulating the  proportions  of  these  substances  we  pro- 
duce the  expected  results.  It  was  perhaps  natural  to 
conclude  that  the  chemical  structure  of  these  particu- 
lar substances  produces  the  result,  and  our  i)rescrip 
tion  was  narrowed  to  certain  substances.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  discovered  that  the  results  are  not  due  to 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances,  but  to  a  pecu- 
liar physical  condition  which  is  developed  by  their 
combination,  a  condition  which  may  be  devel()])r(l  hy 
the  combination  of  other  substances  as  well;  ><)  that 
our  prescription  is  much  enlar<^ed.  In  this  oixraiion 
we  are  thus  frcrd  rroni  >la\'ri'v  In  ]»art  inil  j  !•  ^■id 
stances,  and  nnist  looK'  only  to  t  he  (lf\flo|>!iiiiit  ;•!  .1 
[jarticular  pliVNical    condition.      It  >('('ni->    to   m--    iImi 
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there  is  a  broad  application  here.  In  education,  we 
are  in  danger  of  slavery  to  subjects.  Having  observed 
that  certain  ones  may  be  used  to  produce  certain  re- 
sults, we  prescribe  them  as  essential  to  the  process, 
without  taking  into  account  the  j)ossibility  that  other 
subjects  may  produce  similar  results. 

In  religion,  we  are  in  danger  of  formulating  some 
specific  line  of  conduct  as  essential  to  the  result,  and 
of  condeming  those  who  do  not  adhere  to  it.  This  is 
the  essence  of  formalism,  and  its  logical  outcome,  un- 
checked by  common  sense,  is  illustrated  by  the  final 
expression  of  Jewish  temple  worship. 

There  may  be  many  lines  of  approach  to  a  given 
result,  if  that  result  be  a  general  condition,  is  a  hard 
lesson  for  mankind  to  learn. 

If  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  factors  of  a 
simi)le  result  in  the  laboratory,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  interpret  the  significance  of  factors  when  found,  in 
what  condition  must  we  be  in  reference  to  the  im- 
mensely more  difficult  and  subtle  problems  which  con- 
front us  in  social  organization,  government,  education, 
and  religion,  especially  when  it  is  added  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  have  offered  answers  to  these 
problems  have  had  no  conception  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  reaching  absolute  truth.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  vast  problems  which  concern  human  wel- 
fare in  general  we  are  but  groi)ing  our  way,  and  that 
our  answers  as  j-et  are  largely  empirical.  The  proper 
effect  of  such  knowledge  is  not  despair,  but  a  recep- 
tive mind.  In  my  judgment,  therefore,  the  diffusion 
of  the  scientific  spirit  will  make  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  any  one  with  a  vast  ruin  to  get  a  hearing. 

The  prevailing  belief  among  the  untrained  is  that 
any  result  may  be  ox})lained  by  some  single  factor 
operating  as  a  cause.  Tliey  seem  to  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  every  result  is  made  up 
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of  a  combination  of  interacting  factors,  often  in  num- 
bers and  combinations  that  are  absolutely  bewildering* 
to  contemplate.  An  enthusiast  discovers  some  one 
thing"  which  he  regards  and  perhaps  all  unprejudiced 
and  right-thinking  people  regard  as  an  evil  in  society 
or  in  government,  and  straightway  this  explains  for 
him  the  whole  of  our  present  unhappy  condition. 
This  particular  tare  must  be  rooted  up,  and  rooted  up 
immediately,  without  any  thought  as  to  the  possible 
destruction  of  the  plants  we  must  cultivate.  The 
abnormal  tissue  must  be  destroyed  without  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  method  of  destruction  may  debil- 
itate the  normal  tissue. 

This  habit  of  considering  but  one  factor,  when 
perhaps  scores  are  involved,  indicates  a  very  primi- 
tive and  untrained  condition  of  mind.  In  the  youth 
of  science  it  often  threw  its  votaries  into  hostile 
camps,  each  proclaiming  rival  factors;  when  the  prob- 
lem really  demands  all  tjie  factors  they  all  had  and 
many  more  besides. 

It  is  fortunate  when  the  leaders  of  public  senti- 
ment have  gotten  hold  of  one  real  factor.  They  may 
overdo  it,  and  work  damage  by  insisting  upon  some 
special  form  of  action  on  account  of  it,  but  so  far  as 
it  goes  it  is  truth.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case,  how- 
ever, that  the  factor  claimed  holds  no  relation  what- 
soever to  the  result.  This  is  where  political  dema- 
goguery  gets  in  its  most  unrighteous  work,  and  preys 
upon  the  gullibility  of  the  untrained,  and  is  the  soil  in 
in  which  the  noxious  weeds  of  destructive  socialism, 
charlatanism,  and  religious  cant  flourish. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  enlarge  the  liorizcm  of 
illustration,  by  including  numerous  fields  of  liuinan 
thouj4;ht  and  actix'ity.  for  yoiii'  own  tliouL^lit  ontriin^ 
mv  statement,  and  i\'Co,L:niz(\^  the  conditions  in  r\('v\- 
direction.    It  is  to  such  l)lindne.ss  tliat  scicnlitic  Irainiti'-" 
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is  slowly  bringing  a  little  glimmer  of  light,  and  when 
the  world  one  day  really  opens  its  eyes,  and  it  is  well 
if  it  opens  them  gradually,  the  old  things  will  have 
passed  away. 

(S)  The  Hcientijic  spirit  keeps  one  close  to  the  facts. 
One  of  the  hardest  things  in  my  teaching  experience 
has  been  to  check  the  tendency  of  many  students  to 
use  one  fact  as  a  starting  point  for  a  flight  of  fancy 
which  is  simply  prodigious.  Such  a  tendency  is  cor- 
rected of  course  when  facts  accumulate  somewhat, 
and  flight  in  one  direction  is  checked  by  a  pull  in  some 
other  direction.  But  most  of  us.  have  the  tendency, 
and  the  majority  are  so  unhampered  by  facts  that 
flight  is  free.  This  exercise  is  beautiful  and  invigor- 
ating if  it  is  recognized  to  be  just  what  it  is,  a  flight 
of  fancy;  but  if  it  results  in  a  system  of  belief  it  is  a 
deception.  There  seems  to  be  abroad  a  notion  that 
one  may  start  with  a  single  well-attested  fact,  and  by 
some  logical  machinery  construct  an  elaborate  system 
and  reach  an  authentic  conclusion,  much  as  the  world 
has  imagined  for  more  than  a  century  that  Cuvier 
could  do  if  a  single  bone  were  furnished  him.  The  re- 
sult is  bad,  even  though  the  fact  have  an  unclouded 
title.  But  it  too  often  happens  that  great  superstruc- 
tures have  been  reared  upon  a  fact  which  is  claimed 
rather  than  demonstrated. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  construct  a  theory  of 
the  universe  even  upon  every  well-attested  fact,and  the 
sooner  this  is  learned  the  more  time  will  be  saved  and 
the  more  functional  will  the  observing  powers  remain. 
Facts  are  like  ste])ping-stones:  so  long  as  one  can  get 
a  reasonably  close  series  of  them  he  can  make  some 
progress  in  a  given  direction,  but  when  he  steps  be- 
yond them  he  flounders.  As  one  travels  away  from  a 
fact  its  significance  in  any  conclusion  becomes  more 
ore  attenuated,   until   presently  the  vanishing 
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point  is  reached,  like  the  rays  of  lig^ht  from  a  candle. 
A  fact  is  really  only  influential  in  its  own  immediate 
vicinity;  but  the  whole  structure  of  many  a  system 
lies  in  the  region  beyond  tlie  vanishing*  point. 

We  must  wonder  what  lies  beyond,  we  must  try 
our  wings  in  an  excursion  now  and  then,  but  very  much 
stress  must  never  be  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  results 
thus  obtained. 

Such  *'vain  imaginings''  are  delightfully  seduc- 
tive to  many  people,  whose  life  and  conduct  are 
even  shaped  by  them.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the 
large  development  of  this  phase  of  emotional  insanity, 
commonly  masquerading  under  the  name  of  subtle 
thinking.  Perhaps  the  name  is  expressive  enough,  if 
it  means  thinking  without  any  material  for  thought. 
And  is  not  this  one  great  danger  of  our  educational 
system,  when  special  stress  is  laid  upon  training  ? 
There  is  danger  of  setting  to  work  a  mental  machine 
without  giving  it  suitable  material  upon  which  it 
may  operate,  and  it  reacts  upon  itself,  resulting  in  a 
sort  of  mental  chaos.  An  active  mind  turned  in  upon 
itself,  without  any  valuable  objective  material,  can 
certainly  never  rea(;b  any  very  reliable  results. 

It  may  not  be  that  the  laboratory  in  education  is 
the  only  agency,  apart  from  common  sense,  which  is 
correcting  this  tendency:  but  it  certainly  teaches  most 
impressively,  by  object  lessons  which  are  concrete  and 
hence  easiest  to  grasp,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  stray 
away  very  far  from  the  facts,  and  that  the  further  one 
strays  away  the  more  dangerous  it  becomes,  and  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  self  deception. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  a  further  analysis  ot  ilu' 
scientific  spirit  or  attitude  of  mind.  It  could  Ix  tol- 
lowed  out  into  various  rainiticalioiis  of  L:rrat<i-  ny  lr>^ 
importance,  hut  enough  lia.^  hccii  .said  t<>  iiidhM  tc  it^ 
tendency.    Nor  is  any  furllicr  rlaini  macic  at  tlii^  point 
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than  for  the  laboratory  method,  for  the  scientific  spirit 
is  now  being"  developed  by  subjects  which  are  not 
fifrouped  among  the  sciences  as  defined  in  this  paper. 
It  simply  follows  from  the  laboratory  method,  but  as 
this  came  in  by  way  of  the  sciences,  and  is  still  of 
easiest  and  most  direct  application  in  connection  with 
them;  so  the  characteristics  of  the  scientific  spirit  in- 
dicated above  are  more  easily  and  effectively  devel- 
oped in  contact  with  the  peculiar  materials  of  science. 

But  I  have  still  stronger  claim  to  make  for  science 
as  an  essential  constituent  of  all  education,  and 
that  is 

3.  It  gives  a  training  peculiar  to  itself^  and  one  that 
is  essential  in  every  well-balanced  education, — The  real 
educational  significance  of  the  training  in  laboratories 
devoted  to  science  is  very  commonly  overlooked,  both 
by  those  who  know  nothing  about  it  from  personal  ex- 
perience, and  even  by  those  who  are  teachers  of  sci- 
ence. Many  learn  to  go  through  the  motions  without 
a})preciating  the  substratum  of  educational  philosophy. 
Moreover,  the  knowledge  of  the  educational  signifi- 
cance of  this  special  form  of  training  has  been  slowly 
develo])ed  as  the  results  have  appeared. 

Perhaps  the  earliest,  and  of  course  the  most  su- 
perficial form  of  statement  explaining  the  purpose  of 
scientific  study  was  that  it  teaches  the  laboratory 
method.  The  inference  was  that  the  sciences  are  Of 
no  j)articular  educational  advantage  in  themselves,  but 
are  merely  useful  in  teaching  a  valuable  method.  In 
so  far  as  this  em])hasized  the  fact  that  reading  or  re- 
citing about  science  cannot  be  regarded  as  training  in 
science,  and  in  so  far  as  it  recognized  that  science  is  to 
be  credited  with  introducing  a  revolutionary  and  invalu- 
able educational  method,  the  statement  is  true  enough; 
but  to  regard  these  ])urely  incidental  results  as  being 
in  any  sense  the  end  of  scientific  training  is  far  enough 
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from  the  mark.  The  laboratory  method  holds  no  more 
relation  to  science  than  do  algebraic  symbols  to  alge- 
bra; they  both  merely  represent  useful  machinery  for 
getting  at  the  real  results.  And  further,  as  has  been 
shown,  if  the  teaching  of  a  method  is  the  only  function 
of  science  in  education,  when  this  method  has  been 
learned  and  hasbecome  universally  applied,  the  mis- 
sion of  science  in  education  is  at  an  end. 

Another  commonly  stated  advantage  of  training 
in  science  is  that  it  cultivates  the  power  and  habit  of 
observation.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  with  equal 
certainty  this  result  is  not  peculiar  to  scientific  train- 
ing, for  it  belongs  to  the  laboratory  method,  and 
appears  whenever  the  method  is  applied  to  any  sub- 
ject. It  may  be  claimed  that  the  most  direct  and  tang- 
ible materials  for  observation  fall  within  the  province 
of  science,  but  this  is  a  difference  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind,  and  therefore  the  result  may  be  obtained 
apart  from  science.  It  is  true  that  in  the  elementary 
stretches  of  education  the  methods  are  still  prevail- 
ingly conventional,  and  therefore,  stunt  the  natural 
powers  of  observation.  The  tine  tentacles  of  inquiry 
which  are  put  out  in  every  direction  by  the  child  thus 
become  atrophied,-  so  that  when  later  in  his  educa- 
tional experience  he  is  introduced  into  the  laboratory 
he  is  as  helpless  as  though  transferred  to  a  totally 
different  set  of  life  conditions.  It  takes  almost  a  sur- 
gical operation  to  open  his  eyes,  and  he  is  ai)t  to  have 
lost  not  only  the  power  but  with  it  also  the  desire  of 
observation.  This  wholesale  and  criminal  mutilation 
of  natural  i)Owers,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  tlie 
subjects  studied,  but  of  the  conventional  methods  tin 
ployed,  which  demand  faith  rather  than  sight,  mtniorv 
rather  than  reason,  Uk-  sacrilirc  of  tnitli  loroiix.ii 
tional  ideas.  To  k'rep  tlics*'  itnuorlanl  jxjwci-^  imu-- 
tional  may  still  be  an  iin])ortanl    nii.Nsion   of  seiciuc  in 
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elementary  education,  but  when  the  conventional 
method  has  been  replaced  by  the  natural  in  all  sub- 
jects of  study,  this  mission  also  will  have  been  fulfilled, 
and  will  be  recognized  merely  as  an  incident  in  scien- 
tific training". 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  a  little  beneath 
the  surface  before  formulating  a  statement  are  very 
apt  to  be  content  with  saying  that  the  study  of  science 
trains  in  the  power  of  analysis.  This  is  certainly  get- 
ting the  subject  upon  highej  ground,  and  suggests  a 
result  which  is  worthy  of  every  effort.  The  power  of 
analysis  is  one  of  immense  practical  importance,  and 
the  value  of  its  cultivation  will  not  be  denied.  To  im- 
agine, however,  that  analysis  is  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  science,  is  not  to  go  very  much  farther  than  to  say 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  is  the  laboratory  method. 
The  latter  is  the  method,  the  former  is  but  the  first 
step  in  its  application.  But  even  this  step  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  science,  for  it  is  the  initial  one  in 
the  teaching  of  every  subject.  In  our  search,  there- 
fore, for  the  peculiar  benefits  of  science  in  education, 
we  are  again  compelled  to  look  further. 

Beyond  analysis  lies  synthesis,  and  this  certainly 
rei)resents  the  ultimate  ]mrpose  of  science.  The  re- 
sults of  analysis  are  as  barren  as  a  bank  of  sand  until 
synthesis  lays  bold  of  them.  It  is  just  here  that  a 
large  amount  of  science  teaching  fails,  for  to  many 
teachers  the  accumulation  of  unrelated  facts  seems  to 
be  the  end  of  scientific  study,  and  the  results  of  the 
laboratory  may  be  re])resented  by  a  chaotic  pile  of 
brick  rather  than  some  definite  structure  dominated  by 
an  idea.  Almost  any  one  may  accumulate  facts,  but 
to  relate  them,  to  distinguish  the  significant  and  the 
insignificant,  to  recognize  that  they  are  merely  exter- 
nal expressions  of  something  general,  belongs  to  the 
highest  stretches  of  scientific  training.     May  I  be  per- 
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mitted  to  say,  without  being  misunderstood,  that  the 
potent  influence  of  the  German  laboratories  upon  Ameri- 
can establishments  has  resulted  in  general  in  making 
our  best  investigators  and  onr  worst  teachers.  The 
influence  is  beneficent  to  the  last  degree  in  so  far  as  it 
lays  hold  of  a  disposition  to  careless  work  and  hasty 
generalization  and  holds  it  down  to  the  patient  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  thejr  very  cautious  collection;  but 
when  it  results  in  mere  Gradgrind  teaching  all  inspi- 
ration has  evaporated,  and  the  la|joratory  touches  no 
more  the  finer  mental  powers  than  does  a  factory.  The 
difference  indicated  finds  its  illustration  in  some  of  our 
best  known  texts,  which  are  merely  expressions  of 
styles  of  teaching.  In  the  one  case  the  facts  are  pre- 
sented in  the  helter  skelter  fashion,  solid  and  substan- 
tial enough,  but  a  regular  mob,  with  no  logical  arrange- 
ment, no  evolution  of  a  controlling  idea.  Details  are 
endless,  no  emphasis  brings  out  certain  things  into 
prominence  and  subordinates  others,  and  the  whole 
subject  is  as  featureless  as  a  plain,  where  the  dead 
level  of  monotony  kills  off  every  one  but  the  drudge. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  analysis,  a  dead  body  of  facts  with- 
out a  vitalizing  spirit.  In  the  other  case  fewer  facts 
are  presented,  but  they  are  the  important  ones,  and 
marshalled  in  orderly  array,  battalion  by  battalion, 
they  move  as  a  great  whole  towards  some  definite  ob- 
ject. The  facts  may  fade  away,  even  the  battalions 
may  grow  dim,  but  the  great  movement  remains  defi- 
nite and  clear  as  a  memory  which  is  an  inspiration. 
Instead  of  a  level  plain,  there  are  mountain  peaks  and 
valleys,  there  is  a  perspective  and  there  are  vistas 
from  every  point  of  view.  This  is  the  s])irit  of  syn 
thesis,  which  vitalizes  the  great  body  of  facts  and 
makes  them  i^^low.  To  iho  tcacluM*,  in  lii>  woi-K'  <»l 
train iii;^',  an  unrelated  faet  is  worse  than  ux '!(->>. 

But  even  syntlH'sis  is  not    ))renliar  lo  ^I'irnrc.      'I'o 
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pass  by  the  incidental  and  temporary  and  reach  the 
real  and  permanent  contribution  of  science  to  educa- 
tion is  to  discover  that  it  lies  not  in  teaching  the  labor- 
atory method,  in  developing  the  power  of  observation, 
in  cultivating  the  spirit  of  analysis,  or  even  in  carry- 
ing one  to  the  heights  of  synthesis;  but  in  the  mental 
attitude  demanded  in  reaching  the  synthesis.  In  this 
regard  the  demands  of  science  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  humanities,  for  instance,  using 
this  loose  term  to  ^press  the  great  region  of  litera- 
ture and  its  allies.  The  humanities  have  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  a  noble  course  of  intellectual 
development,  without  which  an  education  is  certainly 
incomplete.  It  is  the  most  ancient  and  best  known 
form  of  culture,  and  being  ancient  and  bound  up  with 
the  intellectual  development  of  mankind  it  must  neces- 
sarily continue  to  hold  high  rank.  The  general  effect 
of  the  humanities  in  a  scheme  of  education  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  single  word  appreciation.  They  seek 
so  to  relate  the  student  to  what  has  been  said  or  done 
by  mankind,  that  his  critical  sense  may  be  developed, 
and  that  he  may  recognize  what  is  best  in  human 
thought  and  action.  To  recognize  what  is  best  in- 
volves a  standard  of  comparison.  In  most  cases  this 
standard  is  derived  and  conventional;  in  rare  cases  it 
is  original  and  individual;  in  no  case  is  it  founded  in 
the  essential  nature  of  things,  in  absolute  truth,  for  it 
is  apt  to  shift.  In  any  case  the  student  injects  him- 
self into  the  subject;  and  the  amount  he  gets  out  of  it 
is  measured  by  the  amount  of  himself  he  puts  into  it. 
It  is  the  artistic,  the  ct»sthetic,  which  predominates, 
not  the  absolute.  It  is  all  comparative  rather  than 
actual.  The  ability  to  read  between  the  lines  is  cer- 
tainly the  injection  of  self  into  the  subject-matter, 
and  the  whole  process  may  be  rej^^arded  as  one  of  self- 
injecfioii  in  order  to  reach  the  i)ower  of  appreciation. 
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the  feet;  and  self -elimination  is  compelled  to  raise  its 
eyes  now  and  then  from  the  ground  and  sweep  the 
heavens. 

In  our  analysis,  however,  we  strip  off  the  ilesh  and 
lay  bare  the  skeleton,  and  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  contour  is  a  composite  result.  Although 
the  skeletons  of  the  humanities  and  of  the  sciences 
may  differ  from  each  other  in  the  fundamental  way 
described,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  resulting  contour 
of  the  one  as  distinct  from  combination  with  the  other. 
The  self-eliminating  result  of  science  must  be  associ- 
ated with  the  self  injecting  result  of  the  humanities, 
even  though  science  alone  be  studied;  and  the  power 
of  appreciation  developed  by  the  humanities  must  al- 
ways be  tempered  by  the  scientific  spirit.  And  yet, 
the  two  processes  and  the  two  results  are  so  distinct 
and  so  complementary  that  any  scheme  of  education 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  definite  cultivation  of 
these  two  mental  attitudes,  and  which  leaves  the  com- 
plementary part  merely  to  the  chances  of  methods  of 
teaching  and  mental  structure,  is  in  constant  danger 
of  resulting  in  mental  distortion. 

I  have  indicated  in  this  very  general  way  the 
broad  principles  involved  in  the  mission  of  science  in 
education.  Numerous  details  might  be  presented 
which  would  justify  the  claims  that  have  been  made, 
aud  perhaps  such  details  would  have  made  my  thesis 
more  clear,  and  would  have  left  me  in  less  danger  oj 
being  misunderstood:  but  neither  the  time  nor  the 
occasion  will  i)ermit  them. 

There  is  a  factor  of  such  overwhelming  import- 
ance in  the  effectiveness  of  the  mission  of  science  in 
education  that  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of  it,  and 
that  is  the  teacher.  1  have  })reseiite(l  the  possible, 
the  ideal  results,  but  they  can  be  a})])roximated  only 
by  the  thoroughly  competent  teaclier.     The  problem 
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that  in  the  appointment  of  new  instructors  the  uni- 
versities today  are  looking  more  for  productive  power 
than  for  teaching-  power.  This  latter  fact  reacts  seri- 
ously upon  those  who  are  preparing  for  university 
positions,  and  their  whole  training  is  upon  problems 
connected  with  their  subject,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  those  connected  with  its  presentation.  In  short, 
mv  claim  is  that  in  the  universities  our  instructors 
have  been  trained  to  investigate  rather  than  to  teach. 
I  have  never  met  such  wretched  teaching  anywhere 
as  is  daily  permitted  in  the  greatest  universities.  Un- 
der such  conditions  the  instructor  for  a  few  years 
makes  a  spasmodic  effort  to  teach,  presently  loses  his 
interest  in  it,  and  gradually  lapses  into  indifference. 
It  is  a  common  statement  that  large  universities  are 
no  places  for  undergraduates,  as  they  are  turned  over 
to  the  younger  instructors  and  do  not  meet  the  heads 
of  departments.  Theoretically  this  is  a  serious  charge, 
but  practically  it  is  a  wise  arrangement,  for  in  general 
it  is  true  that  the  undergraduate  would  do  well  to  be- 
ware of  the  old  instructor,  unless  it  is  his  wish  to 
be  neglected.  The  instructor  who  is  a  novitiate  will 
work  hard  for  him,  even  to  the  ])oint  of  drudgery, 
even  if  he  does  not  always  work  effectively. 

1  must  not  be  misunden;t()od.  Those  who  are  born 
to  teach  will  always  teacn  wnen  placed  before  a  class, 
and  every  university  has  its  share  of  such  teachers, 
and  the  older  they  get,  the  more  effective  do  they  be- 
come: but  1  think  I  am  right  in  claiming  that  the 
majority  of  instructors  who  have  been  brought  into 
the  universities  within  the  last  decade  or  two  are 
teaching  as  an  incident  to  investigation.  I  am  not 
blaming  these  instructors,  fori  enter  into  their,feel- 
ings  most  sym])ath('tia]ly.  I  am  merely  stating  a 
problem  which  must  be  solved.  We  must  have  j^ro- 
duction  or  teaching  will  become  a  tread  mill  and  real 


univendties  will  have  no  reason  for  existence:  but  we 
must  also  have  effective  teaching.  The  problem  is, 
how  can  we  have  both?  The  answer  is  simple,  ijut 
hard  of  application,  for  it  involves  the  natural  limita- 
tions of  men,  which  they  are  slow  to  recognize.  Some 
are  born  to  teach  and  some  are  born  to  produce,  and 
these  two  classes  should  be  recognized  and  utilized  by 
the  University,  but  self- recognition  is  more  difticnlt. 
As  it  is,  every  instructor  feels  upon  himself  a  pressure 
to  produce,  for  it  is  in  the  atmosphere  today;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  yielding  to  this  pressure  in- 
volves a  waste  of  valuable  time  and  energy  without 
any  adequate  result.  Such  instructors  are  unwilling 
to  acknowledge,  even  to  themselves,  that  they  have 
not  the  initiative  for  profitable  investigation,  .what-n 
ever  may  have  been  their  preparation. 

On  the  other  band,  the  born  investigator  ia  nearly 
as  slow  to  recognize  that  he  is  probably  not  a  success- 
ful teacher.  With  bom  teachers  trying  to  investigate, 
and  born  investigators  trying  to  teach,  and  still  others 
bom  to  do  neither,  the  average  university  becomes  a 
good  illustration  of  misdirected  energy.  If  in  any  way 
the  lines  could  be  drawn  so  that  the  two  classes  could 
be  recognized  by  themselves,  as  they  already  are  by 
their  associates,  the  problem  would  be  solved. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  fatal  absolutely  to  re- 
strict either  to  Jiis  own  lit-ld,  for  the  teacher,  in  his 
own  interest  rather  than  that  of  his  subject,  must  pro- 
duce  enough  to  retain  'and  develop  his  inspiratinn, ;[!}(} 
to  appreciate  the  methods  and  results  of  investis^'jition; 
while  the  investigator,  in  iiis  own  interest  r;itlicr  tiiiin 
that  of  bis  students,  must  teach  enough  to  retain  his 
breadth  of  vision  and  to  cultivate  the  [Hiwcr  ot  cliar 
and  apt  expression. 

In  connection  with  [iny  claim  for  tlir  ;;i-(at  an<l 
peculiar  contributions  of  scitMicf  to  i-'ilnciitiiin,  it  ^-I'l'tn^ 
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pertinent  to  refer  to  a  complaint  heard  now  and  then 
that  the  encroachment  of  science  upon  university 
attention  has  changed  the  atmosphere  from  one  that 
is  literary  to  one  that  is  commercijiL  A  common 
phrase  is:  **the  commercializing  tendency  of  modem 
education."  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  certain  tine 
flavor  of  thought  and  expression  is  becoming  less  evi- 
dent, and  that  the  somewhat  indefinite  but  soaring 
balloon  is  being  replaced  by  the  locomotive.  Without 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  one  wants  to  get 
anywhere  at  any  definite  time  the  locomotive  is  more 
effective  than  the  balloon,  and  without  inquiring  into 
the  personal  training  or  idiosyncracies  of  those  who 
make  the  complaint,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  prob- 
able explanation  of  the  imaginary  change. 

The  old  education,  which  is  reputed  to  have  had 
such  beneficient  results,  was  a  magnificent  train - 
in*(;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  an  ex- 
ample of  extreme  specialization.  A  narrow  round  of 
subjects  was  continuously  studied  and  all  that  can  be 
claimed  for  specialization  appeared  in  the  result.  Like 
all  specialization,  however,  its  effective  application 
dei3ended  upon  the  mental  aptitude  of  the  student. 
As  these  aptitudes  are  quite  varied,  the  old  specialized 
education  selected  from  the  mass  the  few  to  whom  it 
was  adapted,  and  these  became  really  educated  and 
dominated  the  university  atmosphere,  their  more  nu- 
merous fellows  falling  out  unnoticed  in  the  unequal 
race.  And  so  the  flavor  which  belongs  to  this  special 
kind  of  education  became  the  universal  flavor  of  the 
educated. 

When  new  subjects  appeared,  and  courses  began 
to  be  multiplied,  other  students  began  to  be  selected 
from  the  mass  and  joined  the  society  of  the  educated, 
and  the  old  flavor  ceased  to  be  one  peculiar  to  educa- 
tion in  general. 
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The  change,  therefore,  is  simply  that  more  stu- 
dents than  formerly  are  reaching  what  may  be  called 
an  education,  and  the  difference  is  one  of  proportion, 
not  of  actual  number.  Opportunity  for  the  old  educa- 
tion is  still  with  us,  and  those  who  are  adapted  still 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  their  number  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  But  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
as  brothers  in  the  fraternity  of  the  educated  a  host 
who  had  been  excluded  before  through  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  no  longer  an  aristocracy  in  edu- 
cation, and  the  democracy  of  to-day  demands  that  all 
who  are  trained,  by  whatever  method,  shall  strike 
hands  as  brothers  and  equals. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
full  significance  of  scientific  training  will  appear  only 
when  it  begins  in  some  form  in  the  primary  schools 
and  touches  the  student  at  every  stage  of  progress. 
Appealing  as  it  does  to  the  most  natural  tendencies  of 
childhood,  its  greeting  at  the  threshold  of  school 
experience  is  that  of  the  one  familiar  friend,  whose 
presence  relates  the  young  to  things  which  they  can 
see  and  handle,  and  saves  them  from  that  desolation 
of  spirit  and  mental  warping  which  comes  from  exclu- 
sive contact  with  the  conventional  and  the  intang- 
ible. The  university  owes  a  great  service  to  the 
schools  in  this  particular,  and  the  tentacles  of  its  in- 
fluence must  constantly  be  reaching  delicately  and  in- 
quiringly into  school  instruction.  What  the  schools 
can  do  or  cannot  do,  what  they  should  do  or  should 
not  do,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  in  ex 
cathedra  {a,shion.  The  wilful  ignorance  of  many  uni- 
versity instructors  in  reference  to  the  work  of  schools 
upon  which  they  depend  is  amazing.  The  university 
as  a  whole  recoirnizes  and  encourages  tin*  intimate 
relationship,  but  only  an  instruetoi'  Uwr  and  thn-c  in 
terests  liimself  in  discovering'"  the  real  situation.     Tlie 
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result  of  this  appears  usually  in  requirements  for 
admission,  which  are  often  adapted  to  some  theoreti- 
cal university  position  rather  than  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  modern  American  high  school.  In  the  debates 
upon  these  admission  requirements  a  large  faculty  is 
apt  to  be  divided,  and  the  line  of  division  usually  sep- 
arates those  who  know  the  schools  from  those  who  do 
not.  If  the  latter  be  in  the  majority,  the  university  is 
at  once  effectively  handicapped.  There  is  much  talk 
of  forcing  schools  to  university  standards,  but  this 
forcing  is  necessarily  artificial  and  temporary  if  it  runs 
counter  to  the  inevitable  tendencies  which  one  who 
knows  recognizes  in  the  American  school  system.  This 
system  is  more  impregnable  than  the  universities,  for 
it  is  more  extensive  and  better  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  American  civilization.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  every  university  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
schools,  and  that  ancient  or  artificial  standards  can  be 
maintained  only  so  long  as  they  approve  themselves 
to  the  experience  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  mountain 
will  never  come  to  Mahomet.  To  compel  schools  to 
differentiate  early  a  small  and  select  and  expensive 
class  for  entrance  to  the  universities  is  unfair  both  to 
school  and  to  the  university,  and  seriously  checks  the 
diffusion  of  higher  education.  To  deny  the  privilege 
of  breathing  the  university  atmosphere  to  any  product 
of  a  good  secondary  school  involves  such  a  narrow 
conception  of  education  that  one  dislikes  to  associate 
it  with  tlie  university.  It  has  always  seemed  an  ano- 
maly that  universities  are  inclined  to  rate  themselves 
more  upon  the  basis  of  their  raw  material  than  their 
finished  product.  A  fine-meshed  screen  is  set  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  university  career,  when  it  would 
seem  far  more  logical  to  set  it  u])  at  the  other  end. 
This   matter  of  entrance    lias   much   to   do   with    the 
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opportunity  given  to  science  to  express  itself  in  edu- 
cation. If  its  most  promising  and  best  trained  mate- 
rial is  turned  back  or  handicapped  when  attempting 
to  enter  the  university,  a  certain  kind  of  educational 
theory  may  command  the  result,  but  it  is  a  blockade 
against  the  general  progress  of  education,  in  so  far  as 
it  cuts  off  a  great  agency  from  operating  upon  the 
legitimate  material. 

A  statement  summarizing  the  claims  set  forth  in 
this  paper  may  be  formulated  as  follows:  The  intro- 
duction of  science  among  the  subjects  used  in  educa- 
tion has  revolutionized  the  methods  of  teaching,  and 
all  subjects  have  felt  the  impulse  of  a  new  life;  it  has 
developed  the  scientific  spirit,  which  prompts  to  inves- 
tigation, which  demands  that  belief  shall  rest  upon  a 
foundation  of  adequate  demonstration,  which  recog- 
nizes that  the  sphere  of  inlluence  surrounding  facts 
may  be  speedily  traversed  and  that  everything  beyond 
is  as  uncertain  as  if  there  were  no  facts;  it  has  intro- 
duced a  training  peculiar  to  itself,  in  that  it  teaches 
the  attitude  of  self-elimination,  an  attitude  necessary 
in  order  to  reach  ultimate  truth,  and  thus  supplements 
and  steadies  the  other  half  of  life,  which  is  to  appre 
ciate.  To  obtain  these  results,  there  must  be  teachers 
who  can  teach,  whose  background  and  source  of  su])- 
ply  is  the  investigator.  Moreover,  the  results  are  im 
mensely  desirable,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  anything  that  is  fine  and  uplifting  in  the  old  edu- 
cation, but  simply  mean  that  the  possibilities  of  hiuh 
attainment  and  high  usefulness  are  open  to  a  far 
greater  number. 
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Theories  in  education  have  undergone  a  noteworthy  change. 
Mechanical  have  given  place  to  more  rational  methods.  Less 
stress  is  now  laid  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  limited  body  of 
&cts,  and  more  upon  preparation  for  dealing  with  the  great 
body  of  facts  which  life  presents.  The  external  is  subordi- 
Dated  to  the  internal,  that  the  soul  may  be  girded  for  its 
work.  This  is  preeminently  the  aim  of  collegiate  education. 
Technical,  professional,  and  strictly  university  courses  pro- 
pose somewhat  different  aims.  They  stand  in  special  rela- 
tions to  life.  The  college  course  stands  in  a  relation  of 
general  preparation.  It  looks  to  the  direction  of  powers 
already  in  exercise.  It  looks  to  the  awakening  of  others  as 
yet  asleep.  The  curriculum  is  arranged  with  reference  to 
discipline  in  its  large  and  true  sense.  Art  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  Nature ;  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  better 
doing  of  Nature's  work. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  relative  merit 
of  collegiate  studies.  Part  of  these  studies  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Others  are  now  working  out  their  vindication. 
Nor  is  there  need  to  discuss  the  secret  of  their  disciplinary 
power.  We  assume  that  the  best  available  means  and  meth- 
ods are  employed.  The  question  is  simply  this,  What  ends 
shall  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  the  use  of  these  means  and 
methods?  What  shall  we  try  to  do  for  those  who  s(M?k 
guidance  at  our  hands?  Assuming  as  we  do,  that  our 
mission  concerns  the  entire  manhood  and  wonianliood  ot' those 
we  are  called  to  instruct,  we  may  expect  the  answer  to  this 
question  to  suggest  our   ideals.     Along  what  general   h"nes, 
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then,  shall  we  work?  The  answer  grows  up  about  three 
words.  With  these  to  guide  us,  we  may  define  somewhat 
our  task. 

The  first  word  is, 

I.     EMANCIPATION. 

Every  man  is  conscious  of  limitation  in  the  exercise  of  his 
powers.  Part  of  this  limitation  is  inherent.  Finite  life  is 
subject  to  finite  conditions.  Man  is  not  God.  But  even 
within  the  sphere  where  man  should  be  independent,  most 
men  are  painfully  aware  of  limitation.  There  is  a  first  hand 
experience  of  restriction,  constraint,  subjection.  The  life  is 
less  that  of  a  free  soul  than  of  a  soul  struggling  to  be  free. 
That  the  soul  is  not  free,  most  men  know.  That  it  should 
be  free,  all  men  believe.  How,  otherwise,  shall  it  live  its 
life  and  do  its  work?  The  problem,  then,  first  concerns  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  soul.  The  problem  is  threefold  and 
concerns : — 

1.     Rescue  from  the  dominion  of  sense. 

The  spirit  of  man  is  girt  about  with  flesh.  Part  of  its 
limitation  is  due  to  this.  The  flesh  is  less  than  the  spirit. 
Just  because  flesh  is  less  than  spirit,  if  flesh  is  to  serve  spirit, 
it  imposes  conditions  to  which  spirit,  if  it  is  to  be  served, 
must  submit.  There  is  deep  truth  in  the  belief  of  those 
who  long  ago  taught  that  in  the  development  of  the  material 
universe  the  animating  principle  loses  something  of  its  native 
quality,  becoming  heavy  and  crass.  The  truth  is  deeper 
than  the  ancients  knew,  even  when  they  guessed  it.  The 
world  over,  the  master  is  subject  to  the  servant  so  far  as  he 
is  served  by  him.  Since  the  spirit  discharges  its  functions 
so  largely  by  aid  of  the  body,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  body 
should  claim  the  right  to  take  counsel  with  the  spirit.  Just 
here  comes  the  difficulty.  The  confidential  clerk  insists 
upon  being  at  least  a  partner.     The  subordinate  usurps  the 
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place  of  chief.  The  importance  of  the  lower  is  so  magni- 
fied that  the  higher  is  coerced.  Body  is  less  than  spirit,  but 
in  the  life  of  the  soul  it  seeks  to  play  the  major  part.  Backed 
by  influences  which  find  entrance  through  the  fleshly  nature, 
and  which  are  hostile  to  true  life,  it  pushes  its  advantage 
to  the  soul's  hurt. 

We  shall  wonder  little  that  there  is  need  of  rescue  when 
we  consider : — 

(1)  The  immediate  appeal  of  the  senses. 

The  world  reports  to  us  in  experience  which  men  seldom 
stop  to  question.  That  which  we  can  see,  hear,  touch,  taste, 
and  smell,  we  accept  without  hesitation.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing. With  scarcely  less  readiness  conviction  follows  the 
testimony  of  the  other  senses.  Men  feel  that  this  testimony 
is  direct.  The  appeal  is  immediate  and  response  is  ready  in 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  that  concerning  which  the  senses 
make  report. 

(2)  Priority  of  sense  experience  to  spiritual  experience. 
It  may  be  that  the  spirit  fashions  the  body  in  which  it  is 

to  live  its  life,  but  it  is  long  in  getting  control  of  that  body. 
The  early  life  has  a  strong  physical  tendency.  It  is  prob- 
ably in  accord  with  the  facts  when  we  speak  of  the  mind 
awakening,  the  spirit  discovering  itself.  Some  men  can 
remember  the  hour  when  they  learned  to  difierentiate  self 
from  surroundings  in  the  discovery  that,  apart  from  the  ex- 
ternal v^orld,  apart  from  the  physical  system  by  which  con- 
tact with  the  external  world  is  possible,  there  is  an  entity,  a 
power,  a  life,  which  discerns  the  world  and  uses  the  system 
by  which  the  world  makes  its  report.  Whatever  njinie  ^ve 
give  it,  that  discovery  marks  the  spirit's  awakening  to  ^i  It- 
consciousness.     And  it  comes,  not  first,  but  last. 

(3)  The  (larkeninir  of  spiritual  lite. 

This  is  partly  hereditary  anJ  ))artly  personal.  Xo  niaii 
ives  to  himself  alone,      lie   lives   also  for  those   wlm  -^liall 
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come  after  him.  So,  also,  part  of  his  life  is  already  deter- 
mined by  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  Only  too  gen- 
erally that  part  is  determined  ill  for  him.  Along  with  that 
fact  goes  a  consciousness  in  every  man  that,  irrespective  of 
what  others  have  made  hard  for  him,  he  has  betrayed  him- 
self. He  has  not  done  as  well  as  he  knew.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  ever  has  been  given  of  the  fact  that  for  most  men 
the  earthward  tendency  seems  the  natural  one.  Our  ances- 
tors and  ourselves  cooperate  to  make  this  tendency  strong. 
So  it  gathers  strength  and  we  are  swept  along  heedless  of  all 
but  a  few  of  the  rights  of  the  soul. 

All  this  is  favorable  to  the  predominance  of  the  non-spir- 
itual. Something  is  needed  to  awaken  the  soul  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  needs.  Much  of  the  "dominion  of  sense  has  its 
strength  in  indifference.  Immediate  needs  are  provided  for. 
Only  at  intervals  is  there  thought  of  higher  life.  The  soul 
must  lay  a  strong  hand  upon  the  body  saying,  ''Know  thy- 
self, control  thyself,  deny  thyself."  This  will  mean  for  the 
life  of  sense,  not  annihilation,  but  discipline.  Only  when  to 
the  last  it  refuses  to  obey  need  it  be  crucified.  The  body  is 
the  child  of  God  no  less  than  the  Spirit.  The  conflict  is  not 
in  their  origin, — God  is  the  maker  of  them  both,  but  in  their 
failure  to  co-operate  rightly  for  the  purpose  for  which  both 
were  given.  The  servant  has  usurped  the  place  of  master. 
The  spirit  must  be  rescued  from  usurped  dominion  and 
given  its  rightful  place  as  ruler  over  sense. 

2.     Release  from  bondage  to  Misconception  and  Fancy. 

Many  men  go  through  life  honestly  and  ignorantly  in  the 
wrong.  They  are  the  victims  of  prejudice.  Prejudice  is 
not  necessarily  dishonest,  but  it  is  always  unfortunate.  It 
is  partly  an  act,  partly  a  habit.  As  an  act,  it  is  pre-judg- 
ment, judgment  before  the  facts  are  known.  As  a  habit,  it 
is  the  result  induced  by  repeated  pre-judgment.  Miscon- 
ception is  a  kinder  word   but  does   not  better  express  the 
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truth.  How  common  the  act  and  habit  so  suggested  are, 
experience  of  ourselves  and  others  makes  clear  enough.  The 
difficulty  is  largely  due  to  : — 

(1)  Defective  methods  of  early  training. 

Our  training  at  the  outset  is  only  pai'tial.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  grace  of  childhood  later 
passes  into  an  experience  of  awkwardness.  Part  of  the  first 
effort  of  the  man  is  to  undo  the  work  of  the  boy  and  seek 
rather  a  maturity  of  the  childlike  spirit.  Our  generation  is 
wiser  than  those  proceeding  in  its  attempt  to  develop  the 
childlike  spirit  uninterruptedly,  and  so  correct  the  difficulty 
mentioned.  But  as  it  is,  only  too  many  come  to  the  serious 
business  of  life  at  a  disadvantage.  Form  has  been  empha- 
sized at  expense  of  substance,  sound  at  expense  of  sense. 
And  the  problem  is  not  solved  by  saying,  **Better,  then, 
dispense  with  methods  altogether.  Give  Nature  her  way 
without  let  or  hindrance."  Dispensing  with  effort  is  surren- 
der to  the  dominion  of  sense.  Better  far  effort  after  im- 
provement though  by  defective  methods  than  passive  endur- 
ance of  ill.  None  the  less  we  suffer  from  the  results  of  de- 
fective methods.  Facts  joined  together  by  creative  ordin- 
ance are  put  asunder.  Fragments  of  truth  are  grasped  and 
cherished  while  systems  are  overlooked.  Narrowness  is 
endured  in  defiance  of  every  law  of  spiritual  expansion. 
Shadow  is  mistaken  for  reality.  The  trumpeter  is  saluted 
instead  of  the  general.  The  blind  lead  the  blind  with  the 
inevitable  sequel, — the  dead  bury  the  dead. 

(2)  An  inadequate  theory  of  life. 

Much  in  defective  methods  is  due  to  this.  The  end  man 
proposes  for  himself  determines  the  methods  he  will  employ. 

The  theory  bounded  by  the  present  is  inadequate.  It  does 
not  appeal  to  the  best  in  life.  It  cannot  even  deal  fairly 
with  the  facts  it  knows,  because  it  lacks  the  nexus,  the  con- 
tinuity, the  philosophy  of  the  record,  whether  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  the  world. 
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The  theory  that  lacks  proportion  is  inadequate.  Many 
lives  fail  in  grasp  of  the  relatively  important.  What  they 
get  is  good,  but  it  is  gained  at  the  cost  of  something 
better.  They  sacrifice  the  great  for  the  small.  All  their 
lives  long  they  indulge  the  habit  so  well  illustrated  in  a  cer- 
tain John  Smith  of  whom  his  neighbor  said,  ^<Mr.  Smith 
can  see  a  fly  on  a  bam  door  two  miles  away  and  never  see 
the  door." 

The  theory  that  does  not  reckon  with  influences  and  re- 
sponsibilities is  inadequate.  No  man  is  independent  of  his 
fellows.  Their  strength  and  weakness  aflect  him.  It  is  as 
Emerson  puts  it,  "One  man  pins  me  to  the  wall,  while  with 
another  I  walk  among  the  stars."  "If  you  associate  with 
cripples  you  will  soon  learn  to  limp  yourself,"  says  Plutarch, 
the  student  of  men.  No  man  can  help  influencing  his  fel- 
lows and  being  influenced  by  them.  The  influences  of  a 
generation  are  reciprocal  and  work  for  both  good  and  evil. 
There  is  another  age,  too,  to  reckon.  The  influence  of  one 
generation  on  another  is  incalculable.  The  law  of  heredity 
compels  a  man  to  stand  in  awe  of  himself.  It  bids  him  to 
remember  always  that  he  is  shaping  the  lives  of  others  when 
he  shapes  his  own.  The  Delphic  Oracle  speaks  with  the  voice 
of  modern  science  when  it  says,  "They  enslave  their  chil- 
dren's children  who  make  compromise  with  sin.'* 

In  the  long  run  life  will  match  its  theory.  An  inadequate 
theory  holds  the  soul  in  bondage  and  binds  it  back  from  true 
development.  From  these  and  all  defective  theories  we 
must  be  made  free. 

(3)  Untutored  Imagination  subject  rather  to  Caprice 
than  to  Reason. 

The  soul  forms  its  own  ideals.  The  power  of  Imagination 
is  for  weal  or  woe.  From  ill  exercise  of  it  we  need  to  oruard 
ourselves,  for  man  grows  into  the  likeness  of  his  ideal.  No 
power  of  the  soul  needs  more  to  be  controlled  than  this.    If 
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not  controlled  it  becomes  a  very  agency  of  the  Devil.  It 
makes  the  mind  a  chamber  of  folly.  It  reports  visions 
which  savor  strongly  of  nightmare.  It  opens  the  way  for 
all  the  tyrannous  exactions  of  a  mistaught  Conscience.  It 
leads  the  soul  through  all  waste  places  until  exhausted  with 
working  out  futilities.  Lives  made  shallow  and  worthless 
by  dreams  which  do  not  even  touch  reality  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  us  here. 

Defective  methods  and  Misconception  and  Fancy,  perilous 
as  their  bondage  is,  yet  mark  a  higher  stage  of  experience 
than  the  dominion  of  sense.  Better  misdirected  effort  than 
decay.  Effort  is  promise  of  achievement  when  once  right 
direction  is  found.  But  the  bondage  here,  because  more 
spiritual,  is  more  dangerous,  and  from  the  bondage  of  Mis- 
conception as  from  dominion  of  Sense,  emancipation  is 
sought. 

3.     Deliverance  from  the  oppression  of  false  authority. 

Spiritual  elements  cannot  safely  be  subjected  to  physical 
rules.  Goodness  does  not  respond  to  the  measuring  rod. 
Mental  power  cannot  be  reduced  to  figures.  There  is  no 
unit  common  to  the  physical  and  the  spiritual.  Yet  it  has 
always  been  a  passion  with  men  of  a  certain  type,  to  insist 
that  spiritual  attainment  of  every  kind  shall  accord  with 
rales  more  or  less  mechanical.  These  rules  take  mainly 
three  forms : — 

(1)  Tradition,  not  as  the  record  of  past  achievement, 
but  as  the  fixed  form  of  past  thought. 

There  is  good  tradition  and  bad  tradition.  Good  tradi- 
tion is  an  inspiration.  Bad  tradition  is  bondage  to  a  dead 
system.  In  that  there  is  peril.  To  insist  upon  the  thouij:hts 
of  a  past  generation,  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  theirs,  is  to 
insist  upon  the  world  turniii!^  hack.  The  world  cannot  do 
that.  The  world  must  not.  Each  jjjeneration  is  to  advance 
upon  that  which  it  received.     This  it  can  do  only  by  l)eing 
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true  to  the  doctrine  of  progress  involved  in  ail  attainment. 
Progress  is  possible  only  in  the  death  of  traditionalism.  Nor 
need  we  grieve  to  see  tradition  die. 

Much  of  it  is  false.  If  ever  it  was  true,  it  has  lost  its 
truth.  If  ever  it  represented  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
life,  it  long  since  ceased  to  represent  anything  but  the  ele- 
ments of  death.  * 'Reverence  a  gray-headed  truth,"  says 
Whately.  Yes,  certainly ;  but  falsehood  does  not  become 
venerable  by  becoming  gray. 

Much  of  it  is  foolish.  Fashions  change.  The  modes  of 
one  generation  are  grotesque  to  another.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  speaking,  not  of  truth,  but  of  traditiona) 
forms  of  truth.  Tradition  says,  "Turn  the  face  always  to 
the  past.  The  sum  of  goodness  and  greatness  is  there." 
We  turn  our  faces  to  the  past.  We  see  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  life.  We  hear  a  blind  Faith  telling  her  beads. 
We  feel  the  breath  of  dead  systems.  All  this  is  foolish. 
The  soul  cannot  be  satisfied  with  this,  for  its  life  is  in  pro- 
gress and  progress  is  not  backward  but  forward. 

Much  of  it  is  defective.  It  served  its  generation,  but  its 
application  was  special,  not  universal.  It  is  not  strange  that 
what  suflBced  for  one  age  is  not  sufficient  for  another.  Gen- 
eration after  generation  men  are  forced  to  act  with  partial 
knowledge.  This  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  life.  But 
it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  pressing  the  defective  experi- 
ence of  one  generation  upon  another  as  the  norm  of  its  life. 

We  shall  not  be  forgetful  of  the  past.  Our  progress  has 
been  secured  through  the  struggles  of  earlier  generations. 
Only  the  past  must  not  fetter  us.  Usefulness  centers  in  to- 
day and  its  problems  and  not  in  yesterday  and  its  results. 
The  past  is  of  use  only  as  an  interpreter  and  guide  for  the 
present.  To  it  the  soul  must  say,  ''You  wrought  your 
work  and  have  your  reward.  I  must  work  my  work  as  you 
wrought  yours.    The  world  cannot  turn  back  and  must  not." 
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(2)     Creeds,  not  as  aids,  but  as  limitations. 

Formal  statements  are  great  aids  to  clear  thinking.  Creeds 
inevitably  take  shape  when  men  wish  their  minds  cleared  in 
matters  of  belief.  But  as  soon  as  a  creed  is  formed  it  be- 
comes a  source  of  peril.  Quite  in  line  with  the  tendency  to 
reverence  an  object  just  because  it  is  old,  is  the  demand  that 
the  expression  of  faith  of  one  generation  shall  be  accepted 
as  authoritative  for  all  generations.  This  demand  disregards 
several  facts.  It  takes  no  account  of  imperfect  expression. 
Rarely  is  the  truth  fully  expressed.  Besides,  words  change. 
An  expression  which  is  clear  enough  in  one  age  caimot  be 
fisiirly  understood  in  another.  It  takes  no  account  of  imper- 
fect knowledge.  It  assumes  that  the  final  word  has  been 
spoken,  summing  up  all  that  ever  will  be  known.  It  tiikes 
no  account  of  historical  development.  Each  generation  does 
its  best  work,  speaks  its  best  word,  and  leaves  it  as  the 
record  of  its  achievement.  But  these  solutions  are  only  ten- 
tative. They  are  provisional  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  soul,  authoritative  only  until  more  complete  are  possible. 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  demands  of  progress. 

**New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth, 

They  must  upwards  stiU  and  onwards 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

It  takes  no  account  of  the  divine  method  of  leadino^  men. 
God  speaks  in  the  language  men  understand,  even  thougli  it 
expresses  his  meaning  very  imperfectly.  But  through  de- 
fective knowledge  and  imperfect  expression  He  prepares  the 
way  for  larger  knowledge  and  more  perfect  expression.  It 
takes  no  account  of  the  present  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Illumination  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  Spiritual  insinrht 
did  not  die  with  Athanasius  or  elohii  Calvin.  Xav,  rather, 
truth  becomes  ever  clearer  to  men  under  the  uiiidanei^  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.      It   takes   no   account  of  the  irtMiius  of  th(^ 
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Christian  spirit  which  demands  candid  investigation,  unforced 
application,  and  as  complete  expression  as  is  possible.  The 
moment  a  statement  already  made  forbids  such  dealing  with 
the  Word  and  the  works  of  God,  that  moment  it  makes  in- 
vestigation impossil)le,  forbids  appeal  to  the  final  authority, 
and  puts  man's  thought  in  place  of  God's. 

(3)     External  Compulsion  of  Censorship. 

The  case  is  not  changed  when  the  oppression  is  that  of  a 
person  instead  of  a  formula.  Consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others  gives  others  a  claim  upon  us.  But  that  is  very  far 
from  establishing  in  others  a  right  to  dictate  the  matter  and 
manner  of  our  thought.  It  is  rather  one  of  the  courtesies 
of  life.  It  is  an  invitation  to  declare  what  in  our  life  appears 
faulty  in  the  eye  of  another.  It  is  the  unforced  acceptance 
of  the  kindly  maxim  of  Bishop  Griswold,  *•  When  censured 
or  accused,  to  correct,  not  to  justify,  my  error."  Censure 
in  a  kindly  spirit  is  usually  welcome.  When  censure  be- 
comes compulsion,  then  human  rights  are  invaded.  Only  on 
the  score  of  self-defense  can  compulsion  be  thought  of  at  all. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  censor  is  one  or  a  multi- 
tude. Mill's  strong  words  are  applicable.  **If  all  mankind, 
minus  one,  were  of  one  opinion,  and  only  one  person  were 
of  the  contrary  opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more  justified 
in  silencing  that  one  person,  than  he,  if  he  had  the  power, 
would  be  justified  in  silencing  mankind."  [On  Liberty.] 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  effort  shall  be  made  in  behalf  of 
right  thinking.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be  indiflTer- 
ent  to  the  thoughts  of  other  men.  **Entire  intellectual  tol- 
eration  is  the  mark  of  those  who  believe  nothing."  [Mrs. 
Browning.]  *'He  who  does  not  withstand  has  no  standing 
ground  of  his  own."  [Coleridge.]  It  means  simply  that 
there  shall  be  no  tyranny.  It  means  that  the  judgment  of  a 
man  or  of  men  shall  count  for  just  what  it  is  worth.  It 
means  that  majorities  are  not  to  be  reckoned  by  numbering 
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lieads,  that  votes  are  to  be  weighed,  not  counted.     What 
else  is  the  thought  of  Browning's  words  ? 

That's  no  way  of  holding  up  the  soul 
Which,  noble,  needs  men's  praise  perhaps,  yet  knows 
One  wise  man's  verdict  outweighs  all  the  fools'  I 
Would  like  the  two,  but,  forced  to  choose,  takes  that. 

[Bishop  Blougram's  Apology.] 

It  means  the  motto  of  the  Reformation,  ^'Thought  should 
be  toll  free."  It  means  that  inquisitorial  methods  of  every 
description  are  intolerable.  It  means  that  conscience  shall 
not  be  forced  to  play  the  sneak.  It  means  that  every  man 
shall  be  left  free  to  do  what  it  is  his  inalienable  right  to  do, 
make  the  utmost  of  himself  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 
If  a  man's  mission  makes  him  eccentric,  let  him  go.  That 
is  bis  matter,  not  ours.  It  is  good  sometimes  to  be  eccen- 
tric instead  of  concentric.  What  if  he  does  not  believe 
what  we  do  ?  What  a  man  disbelieves  is  not  necessarily 
fisilse.  It  may  be  truth  even  if  he  does  not  hold  it.  Besides, 
divergency  of  judgment  is  not  difference  of  heart.  Men's 
hearts  are  more  likely  to  be  in  accord  than  their  heads.  And 
tbe  heart  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  right.  Often  we  may  trust 
men's  hearts  when  we  can  no  longer  commend  their  judg- 
ment. After  all  the  censor  himself  may  be  in  fault.  The 
other  may  have  grasped  a  phase  of  truth  which  the  future 
will  declare.  Prohibition  may  repress  but  cannot  destroy 
the  truth.  No  one  wants  to  fight  against  the  future.  Let 
every  man  speak  his  message  plainly  as  becomes  a  man. 
Then  let  time  test  him,  vagaries  and  all.  We  shall  get 
strange  issues  no  doubt.  When  once  an  intellectual  impulse 
sets  in,  response  comes  in  bad  as  well  as  in  good  wiiys. 
Sometimes  the  impulse  carries  a  man  into  intoleraiue  of 
sound  methods  which  cannot  be  matched  by  any  l)ilteni(\ss 
of  tradition  toward  progress.  But  even  here  external  coin- 
pulsion  is  out  of  place.  Let  one  weigh  in  ])alances  the  attri- 
butes of  the   Almighty   if  he   will.     Let    him    remake    (lir 
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world,  if  he  must,  uDdoing  everything  in  the  heavens,  and 
everything  on  earth  that  is  fit  to  be  there.  The  swing  always 
brings  a  return.  The  laws  of  matter  as  well  as  of  spirit  are 
pledged  to  safe  balance.  Unless  self-protection  compels  ac- 
tion let  the  impulse  exhaust  itself  so  far  as  compulsion  is 
concerned.  There  is  a  right  answer  to  every  error  that  is 
worth  opposing.  The  rest  will  die  of  themselves  if  we  give 
them  time  to  die.  Meanwhile  we  ourselves  shall  be  getting 
clearer  vision.  But  whatever  our  experience  in  that,  truth 
will  not  come  through  compulsion.  Truth  comes  through 
liberty  of  person,  free  exercise  of  powers,  development  of 
possibilities.  To  have  the  mind  trained  to  a  conception  of 
this  will  be  worth  much. 

The  thought  of  Emancipation  is  important.  It  looks  to 
the  freedom  of  the  soul  so  far  as  habits  and  environment  are 
concerned.  It  is  an  appeal  for  deliverance  from  the  past  so 
far  as  the  past  would  fetter  it.  It  is  an  appeal  for  deliverance 
from  the  present  so  far  as  the  present  would  entangle  it.  It 
is  the  effort  of  the  soul  to  rise  above  all  bondage  to  the  idols 
of  the  Time  Spirit,  and  discharge  a  worthy  mission  worthily. 
The  soul  asks  not  for  deliverance  from  authority,  but  for  de- 
liverance from  false  authority,  not  for  license,  but  for  legiti- 
mate limitation.  It  seeks  to  be  free  with  the  freedom  for 
which  it  was  made. 

The  second  word  is, 

II.     REDEMPTION. 

The  sphere  of  influence  suggested  by  Redemption  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  suggested  by  Emancipation.  It  is  a  feet 
which  needs  frequent  expression,  that  Christianity  plants 
two  commencements,  provides  for  two  developments.  It 
plants  the  germ  of  God's  kingdom  and  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  character.  It  also  plants  the  germ 
of  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  world,  and  provides  for 
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the  development  of  all  natural  endowments  in  their  relation 
to  civilization  and  culture,  by  liberating  and  educative  influ- 
ences working  for  men  irrespecti  ve  of  their  membership  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Emancipation  is  intended  to  suggest 
the  latter  work.  It  is,  as  Bishop  Martensen  suggests,  * 'de- 
liverance from  cramping  barriers,  from  powers  of  nature  and 
powers  of  the  world,  from  false  traditions  and  false  authori- 
ties, through  which  liberty  is  oppressed,  but  which  are  pre- 
dominantly external  to  man.  It  is  release  to  the  right  of 
man,  to  sovereignty  over  earth,  to  the  full  and  unrestricted 
use  of  the  faculties  with  which  man  is  equipped, — among 
others,  the  faculty  of  determining  himself  in  relation  to  that 
which  is  unseen  and  imperceptible  by  the  senses ;  freedom 
for  what  in  our  days  is  usually  called  *  the  purely  human.' " 
In  Redemption  we  consider,  not  the  external,  but  the  inter- 
nal, not  the  coercion  of  matter  or  of  outward  authority,  but 
a  compulsion  developed  within  the  inmost  powers  of  the  soul. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  thought  we  notice : — 

1.     The  soul's  vision  of  itself. 

Acquaintance  with  self  is  usually  among  the  latest  attain- 
ments of  life.  There  is  danger  that  this  element  of  knowl- 
edge shall  be  overlooked  altogether.  But  it  may  not  safely 
be  neglected.     It  will  aid  us  if  we  bear  in  mind : 

(1)     The  hindrances  to  acquaintance  with  self. 

These  are  mainly  two  : — 

(a)     The  diflBculty  of  introspection. 

There  is  no  harder  task  than  to  inteiTogate  self.  The  de- 
liverances of  consciousness  are  clear  enough  in  certain  lines. 
In  other  lines  it  refuses  long  to  surrender  its  content.  In 
no  department  of  knowledge  has  investigation  been  more 
patient  and  in  no  department  has  progress  been  more  slow. 

The  difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  subieet.  If  any  num 
wonders  thiit  the   results  of  invest igalion   in  this  spliere  are 
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not  more  satisfactory,  let  him  question  his  own  inner  life 
and  see  what  response  he  gets. 

(6)     The  pain  of  monil  judgment  involved. 

The  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who  can  get  even  a  little  way 
into  knowledge  of  himself  and  feel  satisfied  that  he  needs 
no  improvement.  If  a  man  is  of  a  candid  mind,  he  will  judge 
himself  severely  for  much  that  he  is  and  much  that  he  has 
done.  And  judgment  of  self  is  always  painful.  There  is 
in  it  an  element  of  condemnation  and  remorse  which  does 
not  enter  into  judgment  of  others.  To  the  natural  difficulty 
of  introspection  this  adds  moral  obstacles  not  easily  over- 
come. 

(2)  The  importance  of  acquaintance  with  self. 

This  is  worthy  of  emphasis,  whatever  the  view  of  life. 
It  is  important  to  the  materialistic  view  of  every  shade  with 
its  gaze  fixed  on  the  present.  It  is  important  to  the  spiritual 
view  of  every  shade  with  its  upward  look.  The  present  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  either  view.  Whether  the  future  is 
an  eternity  of  weal  or  woe  or  is  an  eternal  sleep,  every  man 
is  concerned  in  what  he  is  and  can  do  now, 

(3)  The  attainment  of  acquaintance  with  self  a  proper 
educational  aim. 

Every  teacher  is  sooner  or  later  forced  into  a  realization 
of  this.  The  student  has  a  right  to  expect  the  training 
which  will  develop  to  the  highest  degree  the  powers  which 
make  him  a  man.  The  only  way  to  such  development  lies 
through  acquaintance  with  self.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  is  discharged  when  he  has  succeeded  in 
introducing  the  student  to  himself.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  work  of  the  classroom  is  not  to  get  beyond 
the  aims  of  the  inquiry  meeting.  It  does  mean  that  the 
instructor  has  a  very  defective  conception  of  his  work  when 
he  is  satisfied  with  touching  a  single  limited  phase  of  life  in 
his  students,  without  knowing  or  caring  whether  the  general 
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needs  of  their  life  are  provided  for.  The  teacher's  oflSee  has 
to  do  with  the  whole  life  of  the  student.  Not  at  all  that  he 
shall  seek  to  inapart  peculiar  views,  but  that  he  shall  so  far 
direct  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  opening  naanhood  and 
womanhood  as  to  fix  the  habit  of  dealing  fairly  with  all 
reality,  unseen  as  well  as  seen.  The  college  is  not  a  theo- 
logical seminary.  Still  less  is  it  a  church.  But  the  great 
study  of  man  is  himself;  and  any  system  of  education 
which  leaves  a  man  in  ignorance  of  the  greater  part  of  him- 
self is  defective.  Whether  for  a  day  or  for  eternity,  spirit 
is  greater  than  flesh,  soul  than  body.  The  wise  man  will 
take  account  of  this  in  his  work. 

2.     An  inner  compulsion  discovered. 

Acquaintance  with  self  has  for  its  object  the  disclosure  of 
endowments  and  defects.  The  thoughtful  man  when  intro- 
duced to  himself  is  likely  to  discover: — 

(1)  Discord  among  his  spiritual  powers. 

Men's  hearts  are  like  Solomon's  ships,  which  brought  home 
not  only  gold  and  silver,  but  also  apes  and  peacocks.  Not 
only  are  worthy  thoughts  entertained  but  also  the  vain  and 
foolish.  The  two  qualities  cannot  combine  harmoniously. 
The  powers  which  deal  with  the  contents  of  the  soul  are  as 
varied  as  the  contents,  and  they  are  not  more  harmonious. 
Explain  the  fact  as  we  may,  man's  spiritual  powers  are  not 
in  accord.     A  sort  of  anarchy  has  supplanted  order. 

(2)  Practical  control  by  the  lower. 

Discord  has  resulted  in  overturn  of  the  natural  order. 
The  lower  has  gained  control  over  the  higher.  Life  is  ruled 
by  the  thought  which  Virgil  puts  into  the  prayer  of  Mezen- 
tius,  despiser  of  the  gods,  "My  right  hand,  the  god  of  my 
worship,  and  the  missile  dart  I  am  poising,  grant  their  tiid." 

[^5]neid  10:773.]  One  is  forced  to  ask  the  question  which 
Nisus  asks  of  Eiirvahis,   '^Is    it    the    irods    tliat    make  meiTs 

hearts  <jlow  thus,  or  does  ejich   one's   uuiroverncd   vcaniinir 
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become  his  god?"  [^neid  9  :185.]  In  much  of  our  prac- 
tical choosing  homage  is  paid  to  the  lower.  The  words  of 
Plutarch  concerning  the  Rhodians  are  proved  bitterly  true, 
**They  build  their  houses  as  if  they  were  to  be  immortal; 
and  furnish  their  souls  as  if  they  were  but  for  a  day."  The 
highest  deliverances  of  the  spirit  are  negatived  by  the  insub- 
ordination which  demands  community  of  good,  but  succeeds 
only  in  securing  community  of  evil. 

(3)     Inability  to  insist  on  the  right  order. 

It  is  not  lack  of  knowledge  which  betrays  man  into  bond- 
age to  the  lower  powers.  All  its  life  long  the  soul  sadly 
repeats  Medea's  words.  The  defect  is  not  of  knowledge, 
but  of  will.  We  know,  but  cannot  do.  By  virtue  of  sonie- 
thin^if  within  itself  the  soul  is  held  in  bonds.  And  the  com- 
pulsion  is  no  less  bondage  because  it  is  internal. 

It  is  a  mournful  issue  for  life.  Practical  helplessness  is 
recognized.  Spiritual  power  seems  likely  to  exhaust  itself 
in  futile  effort.  And  with  all  else  persists  consciousness 
that  we  are  moral  beings,  in  some  way  bound  to  make 
answer  for  the  anarchy  of  the  soul.  What  is  needed  is 
something  to  correct  and  control  the  powers  of  the  soul. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  annihilate  our  impulses.  Impulse 
is  only  another  name  for  energy.  Mill's  words  are  true, 
**To  say  that  one  person's  desires  and  feelings  are  stronger 
and  more  various  than  those  of  another,  is  merely  to  say 
that  he  has  more  of  the  raw  material  of  human  nature,  and 
is  therefore  capable,  perhaps  of  more  evil,  but  certainly  of 
more  good."  [On  Liberty.]  It  is  not  because  men's  impulses 
are  strong  that  they  act  ill ;  it  is  because  the  impulses  are 
misdirected.  Permanent  new  direction  is  needed.  But  this 
cannot  be  given  by  external  pressure.  Lasting  reform  is 
always  from  within  outward.  It  is  useless  to  correct  the 
hands  of  a  watch  when  the  works  are  out  of  order.  So 
outward  correction  does  not  permanently  cure  evil  because 
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self  as  the  center  of  life  and  source  of  conduct  is  wrong. 
Moses'  experience  was  very  significant.  His  hand  thrust 
into  his  bosom  became  leprous.  Thrust  in  again,  it  was 
restored.  We  have  here  an  experience  suggesting  that  de- 
filement and  cleansing  both  begin  at  the  heart.  This  thought 
of  servitude  is  well  wrought  out  in  Samson  when  in  his  fall 
he  came  to  himself.  He  was  blind  and  in  rags  and  chained 
to  the  lowly  work  of  grinding  for  his  enemies.  But  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  his  greatest  captivity  was  his  infat- 
uation for  false  Delilah,  his  greatest  blindness  then, 

That  saw  not  how  degenerately  I  served. 

The  worst  bondage  is  not  external,  but  internal.  The 
discovery  of  the  inner  compulsion  to  which  the  soul  has  be- 
come subject,  cannot  fail  to  alarm  the  man  who  makes  it. 
The  student  of  himself  is  likely  to  find  expression  for  his 
sense  of  need  in  the  words  of  one  who  faithfully  followed 
the  struggles  of  the  soul  to  be  free  and  could  only  cry,  '*0 
wretched  man  that  I  am !  Who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the 
body  of  this  death  ?" 

3.     A  new  impulse  gained. 

Man  has  not  been  left  unaided  in  his  struggle  for  spiritual 
freedom.  The  Thracians  had  a  striking  emblem  of  the 
power  of  God,  a  sun  with  three  beams, — one  shining  upon 
a  sea  of  ice  and  dissolving  it ;  another  upon  a  rock  and  melt- 
ing it ;  and  the  third  upon  a  dead  man  and  putting  life  into 
him.  There  is  in  this  a  hint  of  what  God  is  doing  for  the 
soul.  A  new  impulse  is  given  to  it  so  that  it  can  break  its 
thraldom  and  claim  its  right  of  freedom  as  the  child  of  God. 
This  impulse  is  given  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  came  on  a  mis- 
sion of  uplifting.  He  assumed  that  man  needed  help.  He 
did  not  stop  to  elaborate  a  system  of  doctrine  eoneerninir 
God  and  the  soul,  lie  simply  told  men  wlial  to  do  with 
them  as  things  already  possessed.  lie  showed  how  the  soul 
may  find   God.      (Jl)edi(mee   to   the  divine   will    hriniis  man 
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into  the  secret.  To  the  obedient  God  teaches  all  he  needs 
to  know.  And  as  fast  and  as  far  as  man  wills  to  be  obedient, 
Christ  gives  him  the  impulse  which  carries  him  to  God.  He 
does  this  pailily  through  his  example.  His  life  is  a  picture 
of  what  men  should  do  and  what  men  should  be.  To  hu- 
manity in  its  upward  struggle  he  says,  *'This  is  the  way  to 
reach  the  goal  of  your  effort."  It  is  partly  through  the 
impartation  of  new  life.  **He  discloses  himself  under  cir- 
cumstances which  embrace  the  whole  fullness  of  contradic- 
tions and  contrasts  requisite  for  the  complete  revelation  of 
the  world-subduing  and  world-redeeming  ideal  of  love,  for 
the  self-manifestation  of  the  holy  center  of  Divinity  in  the 
form  of  human  nature."  He  declares  the  power  of  human 
nature  to  receive  God.  He  declares  the  soul's  need  of  God. 
He  offers  himself  as  the  Way  to  God.  And  those  who  ac- 
cept him,  who  believe  that  he  tells  the  truth,  and  who  live 
as  he  tells  men  to  live,  find  that  they  stand  in  a  new  relation 
to  God.  They  find  their  lives  transformed.  How  the 
change  is  wrought,  no  man  can  tell,  any  more  than  he  can 
tell  how  other  processes  of  transformation  are  carried  on.  A 
new  impulse  is  given  which  bears  fruit  in  triumph  over  un- 
favorable surroundings,  in  liberty  of  spirit,  in  mastery  over 
subordinate  powers,  in  righteousness  of  life. 

Through  this  impulse  comes  : — 

(1)     Consciousness  of  right  relations  with  God. 

Consciousness  of  some  kind  of  relation  to  God  is  with 
most  men  a  matter  of  daily  experience.  Check  right  feel- 
ings as  we  may,  school  ourselves  into  the  most  perfect  sub- 
jection to  unbelief,  in  ways  we  do  not  dream  of  beforehand, 
faith  claims  recognition  and  bids  us  know  how  the  soul 
stands  with  God. 

Just  wheu  we  are  safet»t,  there's  a  sunset  touch, 
A  fancy  from  a  flower-bell,  some  one^s  death, 
A  chorus-ending  from  Euripides, — 
And  that's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears 
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As  old  and  new  at  once  ns  nature^s  self, 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul. 
Take  hands  and  dance  there,  a  fantastic  ring, 
Round  the  ancient  idol,  on  his  hase  again,— 
The  grand  Perhaps  I    We  look  on  helplessly. 
There  the  old  misgivings,  crooked  questions  are, — 
This  good  God, — what  he  could  do,  if  he  would. 
Would,  if  he  could — then  must  have  done  long  since ; 
If  so,  when,  where,  and  how?  some  way  must  be, — 
Once  feel  about,  and  soon  or  late  you  hit 
Some  sense,  in  which  it  might  be,  after  all. 
Why  not,  *-The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life." 

[Browning,  Bishop  Blougram^s  Apology.] 

Through  the  impulse  of  the  divine  life  in  Christ,  the  soul 
awakens  to  fresh  faith.  It  finds  God.  And  finding  God,  it 
finds  itself.  Only  in  his  relation  to  God  can  man  know 
himself.  In  right  relation  to  God  lies  the  way  to  his  highest 
development.  There  is  a  truth  of  experience  in  the  words 
of  F.  D.  Maurice  to  Charles  Kingsley,  * 'Godliness,  1  am 
certain,  is  the  true  support  of  manliness."  Then,  instead  of 
sand,  life  has  a  foundation  that  abides.  The  old  conflict  is 
gone.  The  personal  will  proves  its  greatness  by  submission 
to  the  universal  will.  The  individual  purpose  is  the  reali- 
zation of  the  divine. 

(2)     Freedom  from  the  entanglements  of  the  past. 

Man  deceives  himself  when  he  is  persuaded  that  it  makes 
no  diflerence  what  course  he  pursues,  that  it  will  be  all  the 
same  in  the  end.  Every  choice  fixes  so  much  of  life.  Every 
act  determines  other  acts.  It  is  true,  alike  for  good  and 
evil,  that  every  man's  present  is  largely  what  the  past  has 
made  it.  When  we  reap  the  fruit  of  good,  it  is  well.  The 
difficulty  is,  so  to  be  delivered  from  past  evil  that  its  entim- 
glements  shall  not  check  upward  development.  In  the  new 
impulse  gained  through  Christ  the  problem  is  solved.  Un- 
der that  impulse  the  soul  has  power  to  break  with  its  past 
and  enter  a  new  course  of  life.  This  is  a  matter  which  ex- 
perience makes  certain. 
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(3)    A  worthy  motive  controlling  life. 

Life  in  the  new  course  is  not  left  to  itself.  The  ideal  of 
the  new  order  gives  right  direction  and  calls  always  to  a 
work  worthy  of  the  child  of  God.  There  is  steady  inspira- 
tion in  it,  for  we  follow,  not  formulas,  but  a  life.  Follow- 
ing that  life  we  find  our  joy  in  the  fitting  of  the  spirit  to  its 
duty.  As  Christ  did,  so  we  seek  to  do,  that  through  perfect 
obedience  we  may  prove  our  purpose  to  be  the  sons  of  God. 
And  with  every  attainment  comes  better  endeavor.  To  aid 
us,  we  find  every  where  the  working  of  that  law  by  which 
men  are  transformed  into  likeness  of  the  object  of  their 
devotion. 

His  warriors  cried, 
**Be  thou  tlie  king,  aud  we  will  work  thy  will 
Who  love  thee.**    Then  the  king  in  low  deep  tones, 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority. 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  vows  to  his  own  self. 
That  when  they  rose,  knighted  from  kneeling,  some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 
Some  flushed,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who  wakes 
Half-blinded  by  the  coming  of  a  light. 
But  when  he  spake  and  cheered  his  Table  Round 
With  large,  divine  and  comfortable  words 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee— I  beheld 
From  eye  to  eye  through  all  their  order  flash 
A  momentary  likeness  of  the  King. 

[Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur.] 

Devotion  to  the  King  made  them  for  the  moment  like  him. 

No  less  motive  controls  us  than  through  obedience  and 
service  to  come  into  the  likeness  of  the  life  which  Grod  has 
given  us  in  Christ. 

Each  will  interpret  the  whole  thought  of  Redemption  ac- 
cording to  his  understanding  of  divine  things.  But  to  many, 
it  may  be  hoped,  it  will  not  seem  apart  from  the  legitimate 
work  of  education.  Lower  ideal  we  should  not  dare  follow  ; 
higher,  we  cannot. 

The  third  word  is. 
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III.     POSSESSION. 

EmancipatioD  and  Redemption  are  means  to  this.  Three 
thoughts  claim  us  here  : — 

1.     Development. 

The  ideal  man  is  a  perfect  soul  in  a  perfect  body.  Every 
departure  from  that  may  be  considered  abnormal.  In  pro- 
portion to  such  departure  must  the  efiSciency  of  life  be 
lessened.  This  fact  is  not  altered  by  the  other  fact,  that  we 
have  grown  so  used  to  accepting  something  below  the  nor- 
mal that  perfection  is  in  common  application  purely  a  rela- 
tive term.  Our  use  of  the  word  is  suggested  by  the  Tamil 
proverb,  '*A  child  that  can  walk  is  a  god  to  a  child  in  the 
cradle."  But  taking  men  as  we  find  them  they  are  not 
equal.  Native  endowments  differ.  Degrees  of  develop- 
ment differ.  Partly  these  conditions  can  be  changed.  Partly 
they  cannot.  Native  endowment  is  God's  matter.  Devel- 
opment is  ours.  Our  chief  obligation  lies  in  relation  to  that. 
Concerning  it  we  may  consider  : — 

(1)  Undeveloped  and  unshaped  powers. 

In  most  lives  there  are  unused  gifts.  There  are  germs  of 
power  worth  being  made  productive.  There  are  impulses 
which  need  to  be  shaped  into  vehicles  of  lasting  good.  There 
are  gaps  and  excesses.  Eminence  in  one  part  is  gained  at 
cost  of  sacrifice  in  another. 

(2)  Some  suggestions  of  experience. 

Much  can  be  done  with  simple  material.  A  mountain 
taken  to  pieces  is  nothing  but  atoms. 

Other  than  mechanical  methods  must  be  employed  in  de- 
veloping and  shaping  powers.  For  certain  subordinate  pur« 
poses  mechanical  methods  will  avail ;  but  spiritual  existence 
can  be  subject  only  to  spiritual  laws.  No  outward  pressure 
can  shape  the  soul.  Inward  inspiration  alone  can  do  that. 
Quicken  the  soul  and  the  work  is  done.  In  pursuit  of  its 
own  ends  it  will   then  insist   upon  having  the  body  trained, 
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the  mind  disciplined ,   and   every  spiritual  power  led  into 
service. 

All  the  elements  of  life  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  sensuous,  the  intellectual,  and  the  volitional  are  alike 
the  work  of  God.  Only  in  right  development  of  them  all 
is  there  symmetry  for  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  of  equal  importance.  One  element  may  rank  higher 
than  another  for  purposes  of  life.  Indeed  certain  elements 
are  to  be  preserved  even  at  sacrifice  of  all  the  rest.  But  we 
may  well  bear  in  mind  that  sacrifice  involves  loss  in  some 
part.  Sacrifice  may  be  necessary  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  of  loss.  If  our  right  eye  offend  us  we  must  pluck  it 
out.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  one  eye  is  as  good  as  two. 
It  means  simply  that  when  both  higher  and  lower  cannot  be 
kept,  the  lower  must  go.  The  cube  suggests  the  true  idea. 
Turn  it  which  way  you  will,  it  is  still  a  cube.  The  life  pro- 
perly developed  is  symmetrical  in  every  view  presented. 

The  internal  rather  than  the  external  is  to  receive  the 
emphasis.  *'The  great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart." 
[Beauvenargues.]  The  acts  of  life  rise  there.  **The  ances- 
tor of  every  action  is  a  thought."  [Emerson.  Spiritual 
Laws.]  The  view  of  life  is  settled  there,  for  vision  is  of  the 
soul,  not  of  the  body. 

What  the  world  teaches  profits  to  the  world, 
What  the  soul  teaches  profits  to  the  soul, 
Which  then  first  stands  erect  with  Godward  face, 
When  she  lets  fall  her  pack  of  withered  facts, 
The  gleaning  of  the  outward  eye  and  ear. 
And  looks  and  listens  with  her  finer  sense; 
Nor  Truth  nor  Knowledge  cometh  from  without. 

[Lowell,  Parting  of  the  Ways.] 

(3)    The  model. 

Nothing  is  more  helpful  to  understanding  than  an  exam- 
ple. We  have  one  here.  Whatever  the  world  thinks  of  the 
higher  claims  of  Jesus,  it  willingly  accepts  the  type  of  life 
seen  in  him.     The  closest  scrutiny  through  centuries  has 
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resulted  in  uniform  confession  that,  whatever  else  he  may  or 
may  not  have  been,  he  was  the  perfect  man.  We  are  not 
conscious  of  defect  anywhere  in  him  as  we  read  the  memo- 
rials of  his  life.  There  was  in  him  a  perfect  balance  of 
powers.  Body,  mind,  and  spirit  were  in  accord.  Justice, 
temperance,  truth,  perseverance,  readiness  to  encounter 
pain,  regard  for  public  good,  exertion  in  preference  to  sloth, — 
name  the  virtue  and  it  will  be  found  in  him.  This  type  of 
manhood  was  possible  only  because  there  was  in  Christ  no 
discord  between  spiritual  and  physical.  All  elements  were 
in  right  order  and  in  right  development.  Our  aim  may  well 
be  to  imitate  him,  for  in  looking  the  world  over  one  will  find 
nothing  to  match  the  perfection  which  gave  to  his  character 
beauty  and  strength. 

With  good  reason  some  man  will  say,  * 'This  work  is  great 
and  hard."  It  is  great  and  hard.  The  proverb  is  true  of 
all  development,  ''God  sells  knowledge  for  sweat."  We 
attain  through  effort.  The  earnest  man  will  welcome  the 
strong  words  of  the  poet  seer  : — 

When  the  fight  begins  within  himself, 

A  man's  worth  something.    God  stoops  o'er  his  head, 

Satan  looks  up  between  his  feet — both  tug — 

He's  left  standing  i'  the  middle;  the  soul  wakes 

And  grows. 

[Browning,  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology.] 

For  his  soul's  sake,  the  best  development  he  can  attain  is 
the  least  man  owes  himself. 

2.     Control. 

Control  must  accompany  development.  In  this  we  look 
for : — 

(1)     A  unifying  purpose. 

Right  order  is  important.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  a 
right  purpose  unifying  powers.  Dr.  WaylancVs  words  are 
suggestive.  **I  am  built  railroad  fashion.  I  can  go  forward 
if  necessary,  and  if  necessary  I  can  take  the  back  track,  but 
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I  cannot  go  sideways."  The  forward  course  brings  the  dif- 
ferent powers  into  line,  and  that  means  a  right  order  for 
them,  for  each  will  be  made  to  contribute  its  part  to  the 
general  result.  What  purpose  shall  control  him,  each  must 
decide  for  himself.  The  greatest  of  all  is  the  purpose  to 
shape  life  according  to  the  will  that  rules  the  world.  This 
will  mean  for  a  man  not  only  that  his  personal  powers  shall 
obey,  but  also  that  the  conscious  and  unconscious  powers  of 
the  world  shall  become  subject  to  him. 

(2) .     Responsiveness. 

The  faculties  are  to  be  made  to  respond  quickly.  Long 
training  may  be  necessary  for  this.  A  valuable  suggestion 
may  be  taken  from  the  art  men  gain  by  long  practice,  to 
shape  outlines  with  an  easy  touch.  Free  hand  drawing 
speaks  a  moral  message.  It  bids  the  soul  so  train  its  instru- 
ments that  they  shall  be  responsive.  Huxley's  definition  of 
the  object  of  education  is  good,  **  The  ability  to  do  the  thing 
you  have  to  do  when  it  ought  to  be  done,  whether  you  like 
to  do  it  or  not."  Happily  practice  enables  one  in  time  to 
work  without  rule.  *'Do  right  by  rule  and  presently  you 
will  do  right  by  impulse."  The  realization  of  this  thought 
is  to  give  man  possession  of  himself.  The  untrained 
man  does  not  possess  himself  in  the  most  important  sense. 
Right  training  alone  gives  self-possession  because  it  alone 
makes  the  powers  responsive. 

(3)     Concentration. 

Responsiveness  makes  concentration  possible.  There  is 
no  grander  thing  than  this,  the  ability  of  the  soul  to  focus  its 
power,  to  direct  its  forces  to  one  object,  to  fix  every  faculty 
to  the  attainment  of  that  object.  This  is  the  crowning  evi- 
dence of  possession  of  self. 

3.     Adaptation. 

What  shall  be  done  with  self  when  it  is  brought  into  pos- 
session ?    The  answer  may  be  found  in  thought  of :  — 
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(1 )  Variety  of  service  needed. 

The  world's  work  is  manifold.  One  has  only  to  think  of 
the  diiSerent  departments  of  life  to  see  how  uncalled  for  is 
the  fear  of  any  that  there  is  no  worthy  place  for  him.  It 
would  be  idle  to  enumerate  the  varied  forms  of  service  needed. 
Every  man  may  do  that  as  he  will. 

(2)  Fitness  for  specific  work. 

Out  of  the  varied  service  the  world  needs,  stand  certain 
things  for  each  to  do.  To  every  man  his  work.  What  one 
is  to  do,  circumstances.  Providence,  aptitude,  something  will 
help  him  decide.  And  every  man  needs  fitness  for  his  work. 
The  question  of  fitness  sets  the  practical  test  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  soul  in  freedom  and  development.  Freedom  is 
freedom  for  development  and  development  is  with  refer- 
ence to  use.  That  development  only  is  worthy  of  the  name 
which  fits  the  soul  for  its  work.  It  is  not  well  that  any 
should  lack  such  development.  It  ought  to  be  counted 
shame  that  there  is  a  man  or  woman  in  all  God's  world  who 
lacks  fitness  for  some  particular  thing.  Until  a  man  is  fitted 
for  specific  service  he  is  not  ready  to  do  his  dutj''  in  the  world. 

(3)  The  personal  calling. 

Sooner  or  later  the  conviction  possesses  a  man  that  in  the 
great  world  plan  his  life  is  to  occupy  a  definite  place.  The 
gift  of  seeing  his  duty  is  given  him.  He  rises  to  the  creed 
of  all  sincere  hearts  that,  come  what  may,  he  believes  in 
playing  his  right  part  in  the  world.  According  to  his  iighl 
he  will  labor  to  give  the  world  the  one  thought  his  life  is 
fitted  to  utter.  If  his  heart  is  true  and  his  faith  clear,  he 
will  see  the  issue  in  the  uplift  of  others,  and  find  that  every 
worthy  service  is  counted  among  the  activities  of  the  King- 
dom of  God. 

All  ideals  of  education  issue  in  the  personal  callini^.  Ac- 
cording as  one  has  planned  well  or  ill  will  the  outcome  he. 
The  personal  life  is  the  outgoing  of  all  that  the  soul  has  he- 
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come  and,  therefore,  is  the  sure  test  of  the  purpose  it  has 
followed.  Only  because  the  ideals  suggested  promise  to 
make  life  worthy  is  emphasis  given  to  them  here. 

We  shall  not  work  out  our  ideals  all  at  once.  The  ele- 
ment of  time  is  important.  **  To-morrow  will  be  another 
day,"  said  the  old  monarch  to  solace  himself  for  defeat  and 
disappointment.  Timid  and  brave  alike  may  well  ponder 
the  word.  Results  at  a  given  moment  are  likely  to  be 
meager.  But  we  can  afford  to  be  patient.  And  we  can  af- 
ford to  work  at  life  as  it  is. 

Forenoon  and  afternoon  and  night,  forenoon 

And  afternoon  and  night, — 

Forenoon  and,  what ! 

The  empty  song  repeats  itself.    No  more? 

Tea,  that  is  life.    Make  this  forenoon  sublime, 

This  afternoon  a  psalm,  this  night  a  prayer, 

And  time  is  conqaered  and  thy  crown  is  won. 

Sometime  we  shall  be  wise  enough  to  do  our  work  in  the 
divine  way,  careful  only  for  that  rule  which  says,  <*Succes8 
is  adjustment  between  a  man's  possibilities  and  his  achiev- 
ments."  The  aim  of  every  worthy  effort  is  to  make  possi- 
bility the  greatest  attainable  and  then  bring  achievement  up 
to  it.  Progress  may  be  Blow,  but  direction  and  motion  are 
everything.  And  when  a  man  is  walking  toward  the  light, 
the  shadows  fall  behind  him.  Our  question  need  not  con- 
cern the  approval  of  majorities  just  at  present.  It  touches 
a  much  more  important  matter  when  we  ask  whether  our 
ideals  are  part  of  the  great  plan  of  things.  The  Stoic  motto 
is  worth  remembering,  **The  Fates  lead  the  willing ;  they 
drag  the  unwilling."  More  than  we  think,  spiritual  elements 
enter  into  the  problem.  Will  it  be  asking  you  to  retread  a 
way  already  worn,  if  I  repeat  the  lesson  of  Kaulbach's  colos- 
sal painting  at  the  entrance  of  the  New  Museum  in  Berlin  ? 
It  represents  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Huns 
which  decided  the  fate  of  European  civilization.     The  story 
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goes  that  the  hosts  on  either  side  fought  desperately  until 
the  greater  part  of  the  combatants  were  slain  and  the  rest, 
worn  out  with  conflict,  fell  to  the  ground  in  heavy  sleep. 
But  as  the  night  came  on,  the  spirits  of  the  slain,  still  fierce 
and  restless  even  after  death,  rose  from  their  bodies  and 
held  a  still  and  awful  battle  in  the  air.  This  shadowy  com- 
bat is  the  theme  of  the  painting.  The  picture  is  wonderful 
for  its  varied  portraiture  of  deadly  conflict,  but  far  more 
wonderful  for  its  symbolic  teaching  that  the  battle  which 
determined  the  future  of  the  world,  was  not  so  much  a  battle 
of  men  and  spears  as  a  battle  in  which  subtle  and  shadowy 
principles  contended  for  the  mastery.  The  thought  is  wor- 
thy of  emphasis  as  illustrating  one  element  of  the  problem 
before  us.  We  may  feel  the  greater  confidence  because  of 
this. 

Tes,  right  must  win  since  God  is  just. 

The  hardest  lesson  is  to  trust, 

But  his  great  plan  stiU  moves  along. 

To-day  is  but  the  chrysalis 

That  holds  to-morrow;  feeling  this, 

Be  patient  and  be  strong. 


"T  H  U     r,  i,(jK\-    (I  I-    YO 
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THE  GLORY  OF  YOUTH. 


"  The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength.'' 

Proverbs,  xx,  29. 

"  /  have  written  unto  yoff,  young  men,  because  ye  are 
Hrong,  and  tlie  ivord  of  God  ahideth  in  you,  and  ye  have 
:>vercome  the  wicked  oivp''  I  John,  xi,  13. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  decisive  period  of  human  life 
is  at  or  about  the  date  which  has  been  fixed  by  civil 
Society  as  the  age  of  freedom.  This  date  is  different  in 
iiflFerent  countries,  because  man  comes  to  his  manhood 
earlier  in  some  climates  than  in  others ;  but  it  ranges 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  and  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  may  be  said  to  be  the  term  of  life  in  which 
the  settled  direction  of  men  is  taken.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
use  which  is  made  of  freedom,  when  a  human  being  first 
feels  in  possession  of  it  and  possessed  by  it,  that  would 
naturallv  most  indicate  his  tendencies  and  settle  his 
course.  What  we  mean  by  attaining  to  freedom,  is 
coming  to  the  stage  of  life  when  other  people — parents, 
guardians  and  society — recognize  a  man's  right  and  im- 
pose upon  him  the  obligation  of  choosing  his  own 
course,  of  acting  upon  his  oyrn  respcmsibilitv,  of  elect- 
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ing  hiB  calling,  his  principles,  bis  aim  and  goal.  And 
it  is  not  more  a  custom  than  it  is  a  necessity  which 
grants  this  independence.  For  men,  when  they  feel 
their  strength  and  their  energies  and  desires,  as  all 
healthy  and  well-constituted  young  men  do  feel  them  at 
this  vigorous  period  of  their  lives,  can  no  longer  be 
guided  by  mere  authority.  E-espect  and  affection  for 
their  parents  and  elders  have  often  a  great  influence 
over  them  but  not  of  the  nature  of  authority.  If 
it  does  not  recommend  itself  bv  its  own  merits  and 
charm,  it  has  no  power.  Young  men  are  thus  often  in- 
fluenced and  constrained  by  love  of  their  mothers,  long 
after  they  have  lost  all  fear  of  their  fathers ;  and  they 
are  often  guided  and  kept  in  right  paths  by  respect,  and 
filial  gratitude  and  affection  for  their  fathers,  after  they 
have  ceased  to  feel  the  weight  or  obligation  of  their 
mere  authority.  If  parents  would  only  remember  the 
uniiaturahaess  and  irksomeness  of  commands  and  re- 
straints upon  their  sons  and  daughters  after  they  at- 
tain to  the  full  strength  of  their  own  wills,  the  full  sense 
of  their  rights  as  individuals,  the  full  responsibility  for 
their  own  lives,  they  would  all  the  more  carefully  cherish 
and  use  their  influence,  their  natural  affections,  their  ra- 
tional and  moral  persuasiveness,  and  their  great  oppor- 
tunities, and  so  retain  a  helpful  guidance,  without  pro- 
voking a  rebellion  in  the  instincts  of  freedom,  never  so 
jealous  and  imperative  as  at  the  time  when  the  young 
man  and  young  woman  first  realize  the  distinct  sep- 
arateness  of  their  existence,  the  absolute  independence 
or  aut(jnomy  of  their  own  being. 

What  can  be  more  interesting,  for  what  is  more 
necessary  or  more  freighted  with  important  conse- 
quences to  society,  than  this  unbroken  succession  of 
fi'esli  heirs  to  the  precious  gift,  and  the  realization  of 
the  gift,  of  freedom  ?  We  commonly  tremble,  and  we 
sometimes  smile,  or  are  even  foolish  enough  now  and 
then  to  sneer,  at  the  jealous  pride,  the  excessive  watch- 
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falness  of  their  liberty,  the  extravagant  airs  of  inde- 
pendence, with  which  youth,  and  especially  masculine 
youth,  are  often  characterized  at  this  turning  period  of 
life.      The  jauntiness  with  which  they  wear  the  toga 
virilis  when  it  is  brand  new,  or  the  pride  in  their  first 
beard,  or  the  aggressive  independence  of  their  ways, 
the  resentment  with  which  they  meet  any  restraints 
upon  their  liberty,  is  apt  to  move  at  least  our  humor ; 
but  how  much  more  should  it  move  our  sorrow  and  fear 
to  see  no  energetic  sense  of  freedom,  no  pride  in  their 
first  manhood,  no  longing  to  exercise  their  just-attained 
strength,  no  wish  to  escape  direction  and  control  and 
take  their  lives  and  their  souls  into  their  own  keeping ! 
Everybody  notices  the  conspicuous  wrecks  that  over- 
confidence  makes  in  those  who  venture  too  early  into 
high  winds  and  open  seas ;  but  for  every  wreck  in  the 
typhoon  and  on  the  rocks,  there  are  twenty  hulls  rotting 
on  the  stocks  or  lying  worm-eaten  in  their  native  in- 
lets, because  they  lacked  enterprise,  and  courage,  and 
independence  to  cut  cable  and  try  the  fortunes  of  ad- 
venturous life.     There  is  none  too  much  love  of  free- 
dom, none  too  strong  a  sense  of  independence,  none  too 
jealous  a  dread  of  restraint  among  young  men  in  our 
day  or  in  any  days.     They  are  often  too  daintily  bred, 
too  wedded  to  comfort,  too  much  accustomed  to  receive 
support  from  others,  too  much  afraid  of  the  hardships 
of  liberty,  to  take  their  own  will  for  their  inspiration, 
and  prefer  freedom  in  their  lot,  their  career,  their  busi- 
ness— ^with  all  its  difficulties  and  delays  for  immediate 
success — to  any  easier  course,  where  they  are  to  be 
boosted  up  or  led  by  the  hand  or  nose,  their  fortunes 
made  by  others,  and  no  sense  of  being  captain  or  pilot 
in  their  own  craft  ever  allowed  to  swell  and  greaten  their 
hearts.    I  confess  I  would  much  sooner  see  mistakes,  and 
imprudences,  and  even  tumbles  and  bruises  in  a  youn^ 
man's  course,  who  vigorously  and  proudly  prizes  and 
uses  his  independence  and  yields  to  the  natural  and 
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powerful  instincts  of  self-guidance  and  self-support, 
than  any  smoothness  of  success  in  a  career,  which  is  re- 
ally guaranteed  and  secured  only  by  the  surrender  of 
all  self-ilirection  and  all  real  self-support 

For  every  young  man  ought  to  glory  in  his  strengilt  I 
As  a  rule,  if  it  l)e  not  wasted  by  cosseting,  or  fastidi- 
ous and  luxurious  habits,  or  by  a  sheltered  and  hot- 
housed  youth,  a  young  man  fi-om  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
ought  to  feel  the  elastic,  bourgeoning  spring  of  his  beau- 
tiful young  manhood,  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits,  the 
challenge  which  difficulties  and  dangers  and  labors  offer 
to  his  superfluous  strength.  His  muscles  ought  to  tin- 
gle with  the  desire  to  put  forth  the  energy  coiled  up 
in  their  fibres ;  his  blood  should  course  with  eager 
impatience  to  rush  into  the  opening  channels  of  fresh 
opportunity.  He  ought  to  love  adventure.  The  moun- 
tain-top should  make  the  soles  of  his  feet  itch  with  res- 
olute longing  t<)  put  it  under  them,  the  pathless  wilder- 
ness provoke  his  palms  to  seize  the  axe,  and  cut  his  way 
through  it.  He  should  grasp  the  oar  as  a  sceptre  or  a 
wand,  climb  the  ship's  tackle  and  enjoy  the  dip  and 
sway  of  the  dizzv  ladder  he  scales.  He  should  not  too 
carefully  count  the  odds  against  him  in  any  worthy  en- 
terprise, and  be  readier  to  fail  than  to  faint  in  paralyzed 
calculation  and  prudent  fears.  The  young  man  who  is 
not  h<:)peful,  daring,  enterprising,  a  dear  lover  of  hi» 
freedom,  and  a  proud  enjoyer  of  his  strength,  is  not  a 
young  man  of  high  promise.  He  may  fill  a  decent  place 
in  the  rank  and  file,  but  he  will  never  attain  to  positions 
of  command  and  leadership. 

'*  I  have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  because  you 
are  strcmg,"  said  the  apostle.  Yes !  young  men  are 
strong ;  and  their  strength  is  not  mainly  in  their  mus- 
cles or  their  blood.  It  is  in  their  mental  vouth  and 
power  of  desire  and  fresliness  of  feeling !  They  are 
not  as  strong  at  twenty  as  at  thirty  in  real  muscle  and 
power  of  endurance,  but  they  are  stronger  in  hope,  in 
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courage,  in  appetite,  in  emotional  sensibility,  in  fancy, 
and  in  yearning  for  what  is  heroic  and  romantic.  What 
is  so  strong  as  desire,  passioD,  hope,  faith,  love  ?  and 
these  abound  in  youth !  Our  nature  rarely  exhibits  any 
phase  of  its  strength  comparable  with  that  which  marks 
the  rise  of  the  first  real  passion  of  love !  The  over- 
^iirhelming,  all-absorbing,  uncalculating,  delicious  exalta- 
tion of  that  experience  is  itself  the  indication  and  proof 
of  the  strength  that  dwells  in  young  manhood.  What 
might  not  the  being  who  can  feel  that  transporting, 
generous  and  all-satisfying  emotion  not  do,  in  other  di- 
rections, with  the  very  powers  and  capacities  that  enable 
liim  to  enter  into  that  tremendous,  if  common  and 
often  ludicrous,  vortex  of  sensibility  ? 

Yes !  young  men  are  strong.  They  have  strong  feel- 
ings, strong  appetites,  strong  desires,  strong  hopes, 
strong  fancies.  They  are  fresh,  with  uncloyed  hearts, 
with  immense  susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain.  Ex- 
perience has  not  chilled  their  fervor.  They  are  usually 
strong  in  natural  faith,  ardent,  generous,  patriotic,  hope- 
ful, and  by  the  aid  of  these  great  possessions,  they  are 
reallv  the  chief  force  in  the  world.  Tliev  have  the  new 
ideas,  the  courage  of  their  new  opinions,  the  enterprise 
and  zeal,  the  life  and  spring  of  humanity,  which  renew 
the  face  of  the  world.  Age,  or  even  middle  life,  usually 
only  laboriously  works  out  impulses  and  ideas  it  would 
have  no  courage  then  to  inaugurate,  but  which  took  hold 
of  its  youth  and  then  animated  its  riper  years.  Few 
people  know  how  much  the  world  owes  to  young  men. 
Their  poetic  fancies,  their  bold  hopes,  their  dashing  en- 
terprise have  achieved  vi(»tories  in  poetry,  in  commerce, 
in  discovery,  in  empire,  which  no  amount  of  later  and 
maturer  wisdom  could  ever  have  had  the  necessary  pas- 
sion to  attempt.  I  often  hear  people  wish  they  could 
live  their  lives  over  again,  fancying  that  ex})erien(*(^ 
would  enable  them  to  live  them  so  much  better!  Vain 
delusion!    It  is  the   absence  of  experience,  wliicli    ton 
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often  becomes  the  callous  skin  over  our  diviner  sensi* 
bilities,  that  makes  youth  yield  to  impulses  that  carry 
glorious  success  in  tlieir  faith  and  couraga  What  they 
don't  know  of  the  world's  calculating  prudencies,  and 
of  the  defeats  and  disappointments  of  the  majority,  is 
what  emboldens  them  to  take  the  noble  risks,  which,  if 
bringing  ninety-nine  blanks  to  one  prize,  secures  in  that 
one  prize  what  blesses  the  whole  world,  in  its  splendid 
victory,  or  grand  discovery,  or  fine  achievement!  A 
thousand  noble  patriots  must  fail  in  attempting  what 
their  example  or  spirit,  though  not  fortunate,  helps  at 
last  one  successful  patriot  to  accomplish  for  his  whole 
country !  Blessed  the  inexperience,  the  incorrigible  in- 
experience of  youth !  Like  the  new  Aprils,  that  no 
frosts  and  blights  of  past  Mays  can  ever  teach  to  hold 
back  their  impatient  sap,  youth's  divine  enthusiasm 
continually  renews  the  hope  of  the  moral  and  the  in- 
tellectual world,  because  it  takes  no  heed  of  the  warn- 
ings of  the  wise  and  prudent,  who  out  of  the  ashes  of 
their  extinguished  fires,  would  teach  youth  it  were  bet- 
ter never  to  allow  its  own  fiame  to  kindle  at  edl,  lest  it 
should  end  only  in  cinders. 

But  where  does  all  this  faith,  and  courage,  and  hope 
of  youth  come  from  ?  What  is  it,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
What  is  this  strength  ?  Look  at  nature's  youth.  Where 
does  the  rushing,  eager  life  of  nature's  spriug^tide  come 
from?  How  April  hurries  up  her  work!  With  what 
tremendous,  rash,  wasteful  impatience  she  crowds  her 
days!  How  overdone  seem  her  blossoms  and  her 
spawn !  No  contractor  can  hurry  his  work  as  Nature 
hurries  hers.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  built  an 
enormous  palace  in  Babylon  in  fifteen  days.  He  put  a 
hundred  thousand  men  to  work  at  it  together  and  crowd- 
ed a  half  century's  labor  into  two  weeks.  But  every 
Spring  outdoes  his  miracle  of  speed!  A  fortnight 
changes  the  world  from  a  desert  of  dry  boughs  and 
blackened  fields  into  a  blooming  paradise.     The  profu- 
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sion,  the  haste,  the  irrepressible  passion  of  nature  to 
burst  her  cerements,  to  take  on  life  and  freshness,  and 
lavish 'beauty  and  abundance  is  one  of  our  too  familiar 
wonders.      Whence   comes   the   profuse   pigment   that 
paints  a  whole  continent  in  green  in  a  score  of  days? 
Whence  the  life  and  animation,  the  fragrance,  the  varie- 
ties of  beauty  in  form  and  color  that  with  such  impetu- 
ous rush  flood  the  world  ?     Ah !  Nature,  vernal  mother, 
feels  her  renewed  youth,  and  when  the  sun  turns  his 
passionate  eye  upon  her,  abandons  herself  to  his  em- 
brace, and  brings  out  all  her  charms,  and  all  her  latent 
^wealth  and  productiveness,  to  honor  his  return,  and  to 
show  her  own  ardent  motherhood !     She  is  the  perpetual 
example  of  the  spring-tide,  and  the  perpetual  lesson  of 
"what   youth  is  in  man.     Her  power  and  young  man- 
liood's  springs  from  the  same  divine  well-head. 

Now,  how  is  this  strength  of  young  manhood  to  be 
guarded,  or  used  to  the  highest  ends  ?     Must  its  pre- 
cious power  be  wasted  upon  lawless  and  fruitless  ob- 
jects?    Are  there  no  noble,  rightful,  safe  and  blessed 
^oals  toward  which  this  proud  and  overflowing  strength 
can  be  directed?     Has  the  bright,  sparkling,  roaming 
torrent  of  youth  no  safe  channel  ?     Must  it  always  be  a 
wild,  tearing  cuiTent,  overflowing,  undermining,  chang- 
ing the  channel,  and  uprooting  or   devastating   what 
stands  in  its  way  ?     Or  are  we  to  hope  to  brick  in  its 
sides,  pave  its  bed  and  make  it  do  the  work  of  the  mill- 
stream  ?     Instead  of  nourishing  the  flowers  that  hang 
enamored  on  its  brink,  or  holding  the   spotted  game- 
fish  in  its  crystal  eddies,  must  it  be  trained  and  tamed 
to  merely  prudential  uses,  its  life,  and  motion,  and  joy 
all  broken  and  yoked  into  utilitarian  service  ?     No  ;  on 
the  whole,  the  recklessness  of  youthful  strength  would 
be  more   wholesome   than   its   complete    subjection   to 
what  is  called  mere  prudence.     You  have  seen  tlie  bro- 
ken-spiritedness  of  youth,  too  early  put  to  servile  lahoi . 
bred  in  dark  coal  mines,  or  compelled  to  earn  t\w  fam- 
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ily  bread  by  spending  all  the  hours  of  daylight  in  the 
cotton-factory ;  or  you  have  seen  what  parental  and 
ministerial  anxiety  have  sometimes  wrought  by  bring- 
ing religious  fears  and  awful  dogmatic  threats  into  the 
heart  of  the  young,  until,  cowed,  sobered  and  broken, 
it  has  become  prematurely  old  and  lost  all  the  rush  and 
enthusiasm  of  its  spring-tide.  That  surely  is  not  what 
the  world  needs ! 

Nor  are  anxieties  and  prudences  of  an  economic  sort 
to  be  the  predominant  influences  in  draining  off  the 
freshet  of  youthful  sensibilities.  Doubtless  school 
duties,  and  mechanic  training,  and  rural  work  are  excel- 
lent discipline.  But,  if  the  discipline  quench  enthusi- 
asm and  bring  on  premature  debility  of  hope  and  pa- 
ralysis of  confidence  and  enterprise,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unqualified  blessing.  Even  schools  that  aim  to  curb 
romantic  feelings,  buoyant  hopes,  and  ardent  enter- 
prise ;  or  domestic  restraints  that  prevent  playfulness 
and  gayety ;  or  servile  occupatirms  that  task  all  the 
strength,  and  worry  the  native  sense  of  liberty,  that 
shut  youth  out  of  nature's  eye  and  nature  up  from  his 
approach,  discourage  the  meeting  and  association  of 
tliose  still  at  its  own  bright  period — these  all  fly  in 
the  face  of  that  Creator,  who  insists  upon  sending  fresh 
cohorts  of  these  bright,  hopeful  hearts,  in  bounding 
bodies,  into  the  ranks  of  life  —  the  fleet  cavalry,  the 
wings  and  eyes  of  the  army  of  heavy  artillery  and  slow 
infantry  and  slower  baggage  trains  that  make  up  its  far 
larger  part. 

Now,  I  know  of  but  one  interest,  or  occupation,  or 
aim  in  life,  that,  fitly  understood,  is  alike  noble,  passion- 
ate, romantic,  enterprising,  poetical,  capable  of  rousing 
and  gi'atifying  the  heroic  emotions  of  love,  hope  and 
ambition,  while  it  consecrates  without  diminishing, 
checking  and  utilizing  to  mean  and  self-seeking  ends, 
the  ardent  feelings,  tlie  proud  strength  of  youth.  I 
hardly  dare  to  name  it,  so  little  used  is  it  to  occupy  this 
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place  in  young  men's  thoughts.     Nay,  so  accustomed  are 
^onng  men  (^and  young  women,  too,  though  less  so,  but 
almost   in  proportion   to  their  spirit  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  feeling,)  to  think  of  it  as  the  very  blight  and 
prison-garb  of  liberty  and  pleasure,  the  shroud  of  the 
native  joys  of  free  and  hearty  youth  and  strength.     And 
;yet  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  universe  that  is  really 
jmost  adapted  to  youth,  and  youthful  energ;y'  and  pas- 
sion, nay,  the  only  thing  that  gives  life  and  joy  its  usual 
csprings.     It  lies  behind  the  highest  and  most  real  de« 
lights  of  those  who  think  nothing,  and  know  nothing, 
of  it.     It  concerns  the  very  fountain-head  of  youthful 
ejections  and  romances.     All  the  elasticity,  and  hope, 
«md  courage  that  young  men  in  their  strength  feel  and 
«njoy,  or  young  women  in  the  flush  of  their  maiden 
liearts  ever  know,  is  really  supplied  by  the  divine  princi- 
ple,  the   celestial    source,   the   transcendent    original, 
iRrhose  service,  whose  knowledge  and  love  would  give 
youth  all  the  occupation,  motive,  guidance  and  safety 
its  strength  demands,  without  diminishing   its  ardor, 
dulling  its  glory,  or  enslaving  its  freedom.     If  we  want 
young  men  still  to  be  strong,  still  to  have  the  charms 
and  glory  of  their  youth,  still  to  be  romantic,  daring, 
enterprising  and  buoyant,  still  to  be  fond  of  pleasures, 
while  we  make  their  pleasures  safe  without  rendering 
them  dull  and  dreary,  we  must  somehow  make  them  in 
loot  toith  Virtue  ;  we  must  somehow  show  them  the  beauty 
of  holiness ;  we  must  somehow  make  God,  not  a  being 
merely  to  fear  and  dread,  but  let  Him  be  seen  in  his 
mighty  enchantment,  as  Himself  the  only  eternal  Youth  ; 
as  Himself  the  Hero  of  his  own  universe,  the  bright 
immortal  ideal,  the  Being  whose  holiness  does  not  take 
the  charm  out  of  his  loving  eyes,  whose  sceptre  of  duty 
is  set  with  jewels  of  unequaled  glory,  who  is  the  alto- 
gether lovely,  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,  whose 
voice  is  music,  whose  ways  have  the  charm  of  infinite 
romance   and   chivalry,  and  who   supplies   the  bright 
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youth  that  come  to  offer  him  their  hearts  and  their  al- 
legiance, and  ask  to  be  sent  upon  his  service  and  taken 
into  his  army,  with  enterprises,  with  enthusiasms,  with 
room  for  every  ardent  feeling  and  passionate  desire  to 
do  great  things,  which  are  the  marked  characteristics  of 
youth  in  its  glorious  strength. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  fear  of  God  is  not  only  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  but  the  end  of  the  cheap  wisdom 
that  the  Church  has  too  often  taught.  The  system  has 
been  too  often  one  of  repression.  It  has  not  seen  that 
the  noble  passions  and  capacities  of  youth  were,  in  their 
wilder  and  more  dangerous  forces,  only  the  perversion 
of  powers  and  emotions  that  do  not  need  to  be  changed 
or  restrained,  but  only  directed  to  their  true  objects. 
There  is  not  half  enough  passion,  sensibility,  expecta- 
tion, ambition  in  the  world.  It  is  not  youthful  fervors 
or  fevers  that  most  corrupt  the  race.  It  is  mean  fears 
and  prudences,  calculating^  doubts,  unnatural  restraints 
imposed  by  self-seeking  cupidities.  The  Religion  of  the 
world,  even  in  its  most  trusted  forms,  is  mildewed  with 
this  deadly  prudence !  What  is  there  really  noble  and 
inspiring  in  the  idea  of  creeping,  or  dodging,  or  sneaking 
into  heaven,  or  in  cloaking  our  native  enthusiasm  and 
love  of  beauty  and  freedom,  and  buying  a  pass  into  a 
Paradise,  with  the  forfeit  of  our  native  heroism  and 
heartiness  r)f  soul,  surrendering  our  liberty  to  save  our 
souls,  and  choking  our  lives  at  the  time  they  are  fullest, 
lest  some  too  loud  tone  of  freedom  and  joy  should  dis- 
turb the  jealous  ear  of  tlie  Being  who  made  us? 

This  was  not  the  religion  of  the  brave,  ideal,  roman- 
tic, gloriously  young  and  splendidly-mart\Ted  leader  of 
Christendom,  the  young  Jesus,  who  nursed  his  youthful 
strength  (m  glorious  ideals ;  boldly  dethroned  the  jeal- 
ous God  of  the  Jews,  and  put  his  Heavenly  Father  in 
his  plact^ ;  loved  Him  as  a  child  loves  his  beautiful 
mother  in  his  noblest  hours  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, and  consecrated  himself,  his  youth,  his  powers  of 
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body  and  spirit,  his  emotions,  his  affections,  his  capaci- 
ties, to  make  Him  known,  loved,  served  by  all  his  breth- 
ren, whether  contemporary  or  to  follow  after.  Is  it  the 
stem  face  of  Duty  that  repels  the  young  man's  strength, 
and  his  native  passion  for  pleasure  ?  Must  there  not 
be  sternness,  difficulty  in  every  enterprise  that  is  to 
challenge  and  attract  his  strength?  Will  the  velvet 
meadow  that  invites  his  idle  stroll  attract  and  stir  his 
blood,  as  does  the  almost  inaccessible  path  to  the  peak, 
over  rocks  and  precipices,  where  the  peril  and  the  ob- 
stacles make  the  imperial  charm  and  glory  of  the  as- 
cent? Is  it  self-restraint?  What  does  the  striver  in 
the  foot-race  tighten  his  girdle  for,  but  to  give  play  and 
freedom  to  the  nobler  muscles  he  wishes  to  use?  Is 
the  wad  we  stuff  over  the  powder,  anything  but  a  means 
of  increasing  its  explosive  fury,  and  Uberating  with 
greater  effect  its  longing  to  drive  the  bullet  it  pushes  ? 
What  are  the  self-denials  of  a  noble  boat-race,  the 
soft  garments  thrown  aside,  the  simple  food  selected, 
and  the  unwholesome  diet  abandoned,  the  singleness  of 
aim,  and  the  self-imposed  training?  what  but  a  plan 
for  shutting  up  the  energies  of  the  whole  manhood  in 
one  narrow  channel,  to  gain  for  them  more  force  and 
freedom,  and  secure  a  swiftness,  and  an  exercise  and  use 
of  the  muscles  and  the  blood,  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
enjoyed  ?  Freedom !  ah,  when  is  it  so  gloriously  free 
as  when  it  consists  in  the  absolute  freeness  of  the  choice 
it  makes  of  its  object,  and  feels  the  noble  restraints  this 
freedom  puts  upon  the  path-way,  and  the  runner,  who  is 
voluntarily  shut  up,  to  his  goal?  Deeply  considered 
there  is  no  self-deiiial  in  virtue  !  It  is  the  highest  form 
of  adf-indvlgence  !  Do  we  sacrifice  our  freedom,  or  lib- 
erty, to  the  free  choice  we  make  of  a  profession,  a  call- 
ing, an  ambition  ?  Is  it  self-denial  that  will  not  let  us 
choose  anything  but  the  thing  we  desire  to  do  moat? 
Does  the  lover  deny  himself,  who  gives  up  all  other 
pleasures  that  he  may  enjoy  the  face  and  society  of  his 
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chosen  mistress?  Is  duty — stern  guide  to  the  lovely 
presence  of  infinite  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  purity, 
the  fountain-head  of  all  pleasures  that  can  really  con- 
tent the  soul — is  duty  less  welcome,  less  tolerable, 
less  the  friend  of  our  youthful  freedom  because  she  is 
sternly  equipped  for  the  noble  work,  the  path-finding 
and  path-cutting  enterprise  on  which  she  accompanies 
us? 

This  secret  of  Religion,  as  the  crown  of  joy  and  goal 
of  youthful  strength,  has  been  long  known  and  wor- 
shiped under  other  names.  It  is  the  whole  meaning 
of  that  chivalry,  which  celebrated  itself  in  Spenser's 
Faery  Queen,  which  underlies  the  whole  story  of  the 
Crusades,  which  animates  all  youthful  missionaries,  and 
has  given  us  the  holy  graves  of  such  saints  as  Xavier, 
Eliot,  Brainard  and  Martin. 

It  is  because  E-eligion  has  so  often  ceased  to  be  mag- 
nanimous, heroic,  chivalrous,  and  been  made  a  mere 
keeper  of  the  moral  economics  of  life,  a  department  of 
the  police,  an  adjuster  of  the  accounts  between  the  love 
of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  a  safe  interest  in  the  world 
that  is  to  come,  that  noble-souled  young  men  have 
ceased  U)  take  any  stock  in  its  enterprises.  The  Re- 
ligion of  the  world  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  women ! 
Heaven  bless  their  instinctive  fidelity  to  its  purity,  its 
heavenly-mindedness,  and  its  aspiration !  •  But,  alas, 
until  not  oulv  man,  but  the  most  manlv  man,  and  not 
only  the  man  grown  prudent  by  growing  timid  and  pas- 
sionless, but  man  in  his  first  youthful  ardor,  becomes 
again  a  crusader,  or  hearty  consecrated  son  of  God,  an 
unashamed  and  glorying  follower  of  Jesus,  we  shall  wait 
long  to  have  Religion  in  its  heroic,  wholesome,  generous 
form,  return  to  animate  and  bless,  and  restrain  to  noble, 
gracious  ends,  the  tides  of  our  self-seeking,  unsublime 
and  materialistic  life. 

I  say  then,  deliberately,  there  is  no  life  for  young 
men  so  well  suited  to  their  youth,  so  reallv  worthy  of 
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their  strength,  so  honestly  capable  of  arousing  and  em- 
ploying their  mental  passions  and  even  their  ardors  of 
feeling,  their  love,  their  hope,  their  daring,  their  chival- 
ry, as  the  Religious  life.     I  mean  the  life  that  makes 
God — the  Infinitely  holy,  good  and  pure — their  chief  de- 
light, their  supreme  object,  their  constant  study,  the  ob- 
ject of  their  unconditioned  loyalty.      I   mean  the  life 
that  makes  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  passionate 
preference  of  the  young  man's  heart,  loved  for  himself, 
and   not  merely   for  his   guardianship   of   our   safety. 
Jesus  looked  upon  the  young  man  and  loved  him  !     Oh  ! 
could  the  young  man  look  on  Jesus,  and  see  Him  as  he 
was  and  is,  he  would  love  Him  too !     Who  so  generous, 
who  so  large-hearted,  who  so  completely  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,  the  true  knight's  legend,  as  Jesus 
Christ  ?     I  am  not  talking  of  that  bloodless  Christ  that 
the  ascetics  have  painted  in  a  hideous  and  premature 
old  age.      I  am  talking  of  the  Jesus  that  forgave  the 
treacherous  Peter,  that  supported  John  on  his  bosom, 
that   wept   at  Lazarus'   grave,   that   confronted    high- 
priests  and  Sanhedrims,  and  the  stony  prejudices  and 
frozen  formalities  of  his  own  people,  and  awoke  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  faith  in  God  that  has  kindled  eighteen 
centuries  ;  I  speak  of  the  spiritual  Columbus  of  the  ages, 
who  awlded  the  unseen  world  to  the  seen,  and  enlarged, 
not  by  a  hemisphere,  but  by  eternity,  the  narrow  scope 
of  man's  visible  abode  and  mortal  life.     I  speak  of  the 
original  of  Luther,  and  but  for  whom  Luthey  could  not 
have  been.     I  speak  of  the  hero  who  has  equipped  all 
moral  heroes,  of  the  young  man  that  died  at  a  littie  over 
thirty,  after  having  in  the  narrow  pass  of  a  three  years' 
contest  with  a  world  in  arms,  won  a  victory  for  human- 
ity that  no  Leonidas,  and  no  Themopylse  could  equal. 

What  so  glorious  for  a  young  man,  and  so  worthy  of 
his  strength,  his  ardor,  his  generosity,  as  a  consecration 
of  his  heart,  his  will,  his  passion,  his  body  and  his  soul 
to  the  service  and  defense,  the  worship  and  obedienco 
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of  that  divinest  shadow  of  God — sweet,  chaste,  sacred 
mistress  of  all  generous,  pure  and  noble  hearts —  Virim 
— the  name  Religion  bears,  when,  like  a  princess  who 
travels  out  of  her  own  country,  she  lays  oflF  her  titles  to 
come  into  more  familiar  relations  with  people  and  things. 

Virtue !  why  in  her  very  name  she  allies  herself  with 
strength  and  manhood !  Are  you  thinking  of  some  pale, 
shrunken,  pining,  prim,  colorless  or  ghastly  shade,  wan- 
dering in  melancholy  by  herself  in  the  moonlight  and 
among  graves,  when  you  think  of  Virtue  ?  Or  is  Virtue, 
rather,  a  warrior  in  mail,  sword  in  hand,  every  muscle 
strained,  courage  in  his  eye,  the  hot  blood  mantling  his 
pure  but  heroic  cheek  and  brow,  a  battle  in  his  proud 
lip  and  lifted  hand,  his  soul  in  arms,  his  heart  on  fire, 
his  voice  a  muttered  thunder,  his  step  a  stamp  of  des- 
tiny, as  he  goes  forth,  the  champion  of  God,  like  David 
with  his  sling,  to  meet  the  enemies  of  the  human  race, 
the  tyrant  customs,  the  selfish  fears,  the  proud  pre- 
tenses, the  treacherous  falsehoods,  the  debasing  habits, 
the  devilish  lures  of  vice,  the  light  and  careless  frivoli- 
ties of  youth,  or,  all  in  one,  the  horrid,  beastly  worldli- 
ness,  the  down-stooping  animality,  the  mean  self-servings 
and  base  cupidities  and  materialistic  surrenders  to  the 
glozing  Satan  of  this  visible  and  immediate  sphere,  the 
giant  Goliath,  named  Sin !  Is  there  any  mistress  of  a 
youn^  man's  heart  that  can  hold  his  allegiance  so  natu- 
rally as  Virtue  ?  Is  it  not  because  he  fancies  she  is  in- 
caruate  in  some  woman's  form,  who  gains  her  beauty — 
and  wins  her  grace  from  Virtue's  pure  and  holy  inspira- 
tion, that  the  younpj  man  abandons  himself  to  his  first^^ 
serious  passion  ?  Shall  not  the  goddess,  that  makes  her* 
nymphs  so  sacred  and  so  fascinating,  have  herself  the*- 
worship  she  so  much  more  certainly  merits,  and  can  so 
fully  reward  ? 

But  what  is  Virtue,  if  not  Faith's  child  ?  Duty  is  the 
voice  of  God  ;  Virtue  is  faitli  in  action,  faith  turned  into 
life.     And  who  can  love  and  practice  virtue,  and  devote 
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his  being  to  her  service,  who  does  not  love  and  worship 
Righteousness  upon  the  throne  of  the  Universe,  and  in 
the  person  of  the  all  holy,  all  wise,  all  bountiful,  all 
gracious,  and  all  adorable  God  ?     Ah  !  could  the  young 
man  unawares  come  upon  the  face  of  God  and  see  Him, 
as  He  is  in  his  glory — the  very  source  and  cause  and 
perfection  of  all  the  nobleness,  goodness,  beauty,  joy, 
magnanimity  and  mercy,  youth  admires  in  heroes,  mar- 
tyrs, saints,  poets,  benefactors,  in  nature,  in  woman's 
purity,  in  man's  strength,  in  his  dream  of  angels,  or  his 
own  bounding  heart,  and  all  these  raised  to  an  incon- 
ceivable harmony  of  beauty  and  strength,  eternal  youth 
crowned    with    eternal    dignity,    boundless    age    with 
youth's  freshness  and  rushing  life,  infinite  experience 
that  never  has  lost  its  generous  impulses  and  its  mag- 
nanimous purposes,  unlimited  variety  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  change — what  could  so  charm,  so  hold  in  ada- 
mantine chains  of  loyalty  and  love,  the  free  heart  of 
young  passion  and  manhood's  vigorous  longing  to  wor- 
ship worthy  heroes  and  ideals,  as  the  beauty  and  majesty 
and  glorious  goodness  of  God  ? 

And  because  we  cannot  in  our  yet  growing  vision 
reach  to  this  final  spectacle  and  goal  of  hearts,  which 
must  be  the  bliss  and  glory  of  the  endless  life,  the  Su- 
preme beauty  and  perfectness  has  set  Jesus,  his  Son, 
in  the  midst  of  us,  the  softened  image  of  his  beauty  and 
goodness  and  holiness!  His  face  we  can  at  least  im- 
agine, for  he  wore  our  humanity !  We  can  follow  Him 
in  his  blessed  footsteps,  as  he  moves  through  Palestine, 
and  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  how  the  life  of 
God  transfigured  his  mortal  flesh  and  his  earthly  life, 
until  he  won  by  pure  superiority  of  motive,  character, 
spirit,  a  throne  such  as  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon, 
at  their  greatest  and  highest,  never  sat  upon !  Is  there 
aught  in  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  that  young 
men  can  afford  to  overlook,  or  disparage,  or  disown? 
What  was  he  but  the  greatest  of  idealists,  the  noblest 
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hoper,  the  most  universal  lover,  the  most  chivalrous, 
heroic,  aspiring,  God-haunted,  God-possessed,  God- 
manifesting  of  saints  and  heroes  ?  What  did  he  live  for, 
and  die  for,  but  to  bless,  to  ennoble,  elevate  and  save? 
Who  so  free  from  conventional  falseness,  and  mean  pru- 
dence, and  selfishness  disguised  in  decorum  ?  Who  so 
brave  without  rashness,  so  constant  without  obstinacy, 
so  free  from  prejudices  and  narrowing  faiths,  so  large, 
so  universal,  so  sweet  and  strong  together,  so  much  a 
man  with  a  woman's  heart,  so  human  in  his  divinity, 
so  divine  in  his  humanity?  Can  young  men  find  a 
leader  to  worship  and  follow  to  the  field,  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  their  hearts  in  their  eyes,  so  persuasive  and 
so  fascinating  as  Jesus  with  his  cross  ?  Oh !  if  young 
manhood  could  drop  its  conventional  notions  of  Jesus, 
and  take  its  owa  free  conception  of  him,  from  its  own 
free  study  of  his  traits  and  ways,  his  words  and  his  his- 
tory, the  Holy  Master  would  find  himself  at  the  head, 
not  of  a  cowed  and  moping  band  of  selfish  seekers  after 
their  own  safety,  but  an  army  of  young  heroes,  in  glori- 
ous spirits  and  proud  strength  of  body  and  soul,  march- 
ing out,  regardless  of  the  odds,  to  conquer  the  cowardly 
customs  and  weak  defalcations  from  virtue,  and  rebell- 
ious hosts  of  vice  and  sin,  that  enslave,  deflower  and 
degrade  the  world. 

Only  when  young  men  give  their  strength,  which  is 
their  glory,  to  God,  to  Jesus,  to  virtue,  shall  we  behold 
the  true  conversion,  and  the  real  salvation  of  the  world ! 

You,  the  graduates  to  be  of  the  present  year,  who 
have  equipped  youi-selvea  with  all  your  Alma  Mater 
could  lay  upon  you  of  her  tempered  weapons  and  her 
defensible  armor,  I  need  not  specially  address  you,  for 
I  have  been  aiming  at  your  minds  and  hearts  in  all  my 
long  discourse,  written  for  your  inspiration  and  help. 
Were  I  Elijah,  and  you  all  Elislias,  I  could  not  drop  up- 
on you  a  mantle  worthier  your  hands  and  your  wearing, 
than  to  commend  these  heart-born  truths  to  your  imme- 
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diate  and  earnest  welcome.  If  they  are  not  self-evident, 
they  can  borrow  no  force  fi'om  argument.  If  they  are 
not  true,  they  will  perish  with  the  hearing,  but  as  they 
are  true,  they  will  live  in  some  open,  tender,  brave 
young  souls  that  hear  me,  and  bear  noble  and  generous 
fruit.  I  too  truly  reverence  youth  and  the  mission  of 
young  manhood  to  doubt  that  some,  that  many  of  you, 
are  already  self-pledged  to  the  chivalrous  life  of  virtue, 
of  faith,  of  Jesus !  If  I  have  brought  the  Religious  life  a 
little  closer  to  your  sympathies,  as  in  itself  bright  and 
glorious,  heroic  and  satisfying  to  every  native  thirst  for 
beauty  and  manly  courage,  and  to  every  longing  for 
chivalrous  endeavor  and  the  putting  forth  of  that 
strength  which  is  the  glory  of  youth,  it  is  enough. 

You  can  hear  from  the  lips  of  experience,  wisdom  and 
age,  often  enough,  the  warnings  of  piiidence  and  the 
moderating  tones  of  self-denial  and  expediency.  But  I, 
old  myself,  still  try  as  my  greatest  and  costliest  endeav- 
or, to  keep  the  young  man's  heart  alive  in  my  withered 
breast,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  recognize  and  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  glory  of  your  strength !  Rejoice,  O 
young  man,  in  thy  youth !  Rejoice  in  its  ardor,  its  sen- 
sibility and  its  passion.  Cherish  all  thy  precious  pos- 
sessions, and  while  thou  hast  them  in  their  fullest  pow- 
er, consecrate  them  to  the  Being  who  unites  the  Ideal 
and  the  Real,  who  alone  is,  what  noble  souls  aspire  to 
be,  who  alone  can  continue  forever,  equally  wonderful, 
lovable  and  worshipful.  Whatever  your  profession  be- 
comes, let  it  be  your  equal  endeavor  to  be  God's  servant 
and  son,  Christ's  soldier.  Virtue's  henchman.  I  do  not 
call  you  to  any  official  or  professional  service  !  Few  of 
you  are  likely  to  be  ministers  of  Religion  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  aU  of  you  should  be  priests  unto  God  !  He 
is  served  equally  at  the  bar,  in  the  art  of  healing,  in  the 
pulpit,  at  the  merchants'  exchange,  or  in  the  mechanic's 
workshop,  or  the  farmer's  field ;  and  I  sometimes  think 
the  best  servants  of  Christ  are  those  whose  ordination 
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is  only  of  the  spirit,  and  so  only  known  to  themselves 
and  God,  exc^^jit  so  far  as  it  is  ri^ad  in  their  nobility,  nn- 
soltishness,  purity  and  serviceableness  of  life.     Never 
were  young  herops  of  strong  principles  of  duty  and  man- 
ifest s(^lf-consocration  of  aim,  more  needed  in  trade,  pol- 
itics an<l  literature  than  now.     God  grant  that  you  may 
be  a  fresh   wave  of  vital  energj',  tmth  and  goodness 
l)assing  over  the  stagnant  face  of  our  American  life  — 
stjignant  though  stirred  by  all  other  activities,  because 
not  tn)ubled  by  the  Angel  of  Gods  Spirit,  and  made 
healing  to  all  our  hurts.      Go  forth,  then,  young  men, 
in  the  strengtli  of  your  youth,  full  of  faith,  full  of  cour- 
age, full  of  heroism,  full  of  resoluticm,  to  maintain  your 
youth  and  to  triumpli  by  it ;  for  God  is  young,  virtue  is 
young,  faith,  lio])e,  charity  are  young — seeing  that  thej* 
alonti  never  grow  old!     Be  full  of  God,  and  you  will  be 
true  enthusiasts.     It  is  the  onhj  youth  that  lasts,  and  it 
is  another  name  for  virtue,  for  truth,  and  for  Immor- 
tality. 
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Utilitp  of  UnliKrsitp  education 


Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  congratulate  you  and  the  people  of  the  State 
upon  the  recurrence  of  "Charter  Day."  The 
University  is  now  a  generation  old.  It  is  no 
longer  an  infant  in  fact,  though  by  comparison 
with  the  universities  of  the  Eastern  States,  such  as 
Harvard  and  Yale,  and  especially  by  comparison 
with  those  of  Europe  founded  in  the  middle  ages, 
such  as  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Madrid  and 
Vienna,  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Yet  supported  as 
it  has  been  by  a  generous  State,  it  has  alread}' 
taken  high  rank  among  the  first-class  universities 
of  the  world.  As  we  approach  the  close  of  the 
old  century  and  look  out  upon  the  new — keeping 
in  view  the  valuable  aid  we  are  to  have  from 
liberal  citizens  like  the  noble  woman  who  is  with 
us  today  (Mrs.  Hearst)  —  we  may  confidently 
expect  to  make  much  greater  progress  in  the 
future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  University,  or  to  attempt  a  demonstration 
of  its  usefulness.  All  questions  of  that  nalLiic 
have  long  since  been  determined.  I  desire  merely 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  main'  <»n()d    le^siilis    w  hirli 


we  may  expect  to  flow  from  the  work  of  this 
great  institution.  There  are  some  excellent 
people  who  still  doubt  the  utility  of  a  university 
training — some  who  fear  "  the  over-education  of 
the  people,"  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  and 
others  who  contend  that  the  most  useful  men  are 
those  who  educate  themselves  in  the  actual  every- 
day work  of  life.  We  are  often  reminded  that 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  the  poets,  was  self- 
taught;  that  George  Washington,  the  father  of 
his  country,  was  denied  even  a  common  school 
education;  that  John  Marshall,  the  most  profound 
of  all  our  jurists,  was  educated  in  the  camp  of  the 
soldier  and  in  the  rural  court  houses  of  Virsfinia  ; 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, was  self-instructed  by  the  light  of  the  pine 
knot  and  the  tallow  candle  of  the  pioneer  cabin. 

We  are  also  reminded  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  science,  such  as  Darwin  and 
Spencer,  were  strangers  to  the  university.  These 
examples  do  not  constitute  an  argument  against 
university  training;  they  merely  demonstrate  that 
men  of  genius  may  achieve  greatness  against 
all  obstacles.  Endowed  with  unusual  talents 
they  rise  to  eminence  by  overcoming  difficulties 
which  would  bar  the  progress  of  less  determined 
minds.  For  them  there  were  no  skillful  teachers 
to  make  plain  and  cas}'  the  road  to   learning  and 


to  usefulness.  They  were  compelled  to  tread 
"  the  steep  and  thorny  pathway  "  because  they 
could  not  do  better.  Given  the  advantage  of 
college  training  who  can  tell  how  much  more 
they  might  have  accomplished  —  what  hours  of 
weary  toil  might  have  been  saved  for  useful  work? 

Their  example  shows  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  University  of  the  World.  It  is  the  school 
of  life  which  all  must  enter  after  leaving  the 
the  class  room.  Those  who  have  the  training  of 
the  college  will  enter  the  school  of  life  better 
equipped  in  all  respects.  I  presume  that  no  one 
who  graduates  from  this  institution  will  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  his  education  is  finished;  if 
so,  he  will  soon  discover  his  mistake. 

Bishop  Berkley  has  well  said:  **  He  that  would 
make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge  nmst  dedicate 
his  age  as  well  as  his  youth — the  later  growth  as 
well  as  the  first  fruits — at  the  altar  of  truth."  No 
matter  how  great  may  be  his  progress  in  knowl- 
edge, even  after  a  long  life  of  investigation  and 
diligent  labor,  he  will,  if  gifted  with  the  modesty 
of  the  truly  great,  feel  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  greatest  of  the  natural  philosophers  and  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  expressed  himself  when 
about  to  close  his  remarkable  career:  '*  I  do  not 
know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world/'  said  he, 
**but  to  myself  I   seem   to   have   been   onlv  a  b(>\ 


playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble,  or  a 
prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean 
of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." 

The  aim  of  college  training  is  simply  to  teach 
the  mind  how  to  think  correctly  and  to  give 
expression  to  thonght  clearly;  above  all,  the  chief 
purpose  of  wholesome  education  must  ever  be  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  mankind.  A  great  poet, 
somewhat  imbued  with  a  prejudice  against  college 
training,  speaking  of  the  wisdom  of  a  sailor-boy 
has  said: 

"  With  sky  above  and  wave  below 
He  learned  a  higher  wisdom  than  the  babbling 

sohoolmen  know; 
Gk)d'8  stars  and  silence  taught  him   as  only 

angels  can 
That  the  sole  sacred  thing  beneath  the  cope  of 

heaven  is  man." 

Reduced  to  plain  prose  the  thought  of  the  poet 
is  that  the  highest  wisdom  leads  to  the  promotion 
of  the  general  welfare  of  the  human  race.  This 
is  the  theorj'  upon  which  our  government  is 
founded.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  an- 
nounces the  principle  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  its  preamble,  recites  that  one  of 
the  objects  in  establishing  the  government  was  to 
promote  the  general  welfare — *'  to  form  a  more 
perfect   union,   establish   justice,    insure  domestic 


tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

In  a  nation  like  ours,  which  is  controlled  by 
popular  suffrage,  public  opinion  has  full  sway. 
Parties  change;  the  character  of  the  government 
changes  as  the  people  themselves  change  their 
views  upon  public  affairs.  It  follows  that  the 
government  will  be  good  or  bad  according  as  the 
people  are  able  to  form  sound  or  unsound  opinions 
upon  public  issues.  To  enable  them  to  reach 
correct  conclusions  we  have  established  a  system 
of  common  schools,  supplemented  by  the  high 
schools,  and  crowned  by  the  university.  We 
may  very  properly  look  to  the  university  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  great  work  of  forming  public 
opinion. 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  would  be  impossible 
for  all  the  people  of  the  State  to  enjoy  directly 
the  benefits  of  the  university.  At  present,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  two  millions,  we  have 
something  more  than  two  thousand  students. 
Approximately  only  about  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
people  can  be  educated  here.  That  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  large  percentage  and  yet,  if  the 
material  be  good  and  the  training  of  the  right 
sort,  the  result  upon  the  entire  body  politic  will 
be  sufficient  to  affect  the  whole  and  lend  to  liiniul 
results. 


What  is  being  clone  by  our  university  is  being 
done  also  in  other  states  and  in  other  countries  bv 
similar  institutions.  Taken  altogether  this  educa- 
tional work  is  the  most  powerful  engine  for  good 
of  modern  times.  The  universities  of  today  are 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  any  former  time. 

We  do  not  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  for  the  classical  literature 
they  have  left  us.  The  treasures  of  art  and 
of  letters  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Greeks  are  priceless.  The  Jurisprudence  of  Rome 
has  permeated  our  entire  social  fabric,  awakening 
our  admiration  for  its  wisdom  and  our  gratitude 
for  its  utility;  but  in  the  phi  losphy  of  those  days 
the  welfare  of  the  people  was  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. Indeed,  even  the  best  of  their  philoso- 
phers, such  as  Plato  and  Seneca,  looked  with 
little  favor  upon  utility  and  occupied  themselves 
mainly  with  abstract  ideas.  Diogenes  lodged  in 
a  tub  and  begged  for  a  living. 

In  medieval  times  the  universities,  such  as  those 
at  Salerno,  Paris,  Madrid  and  Vienna,  devoted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  teaching  the 
three  learned  professions  —  law,  medicine  and 
theolo<rv.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  beneath 
their  attention.  The  university  of  our  day, 
teaching  what  we  may  term  the  modern  philoso- 
phy, has  changed  all  this.     Without    neglecting 
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the  professions  it  gives  due  consideration  to  the 
applied  sciences — to  cverj'thing  whicli  m;iy  bene- 
fit mankind.  Thus  they  are  prepared  to  send  out 
into  active  life  not  only  the  great  lawyer,  the 
skilled  physician,  the  profound  theologian,  but 
also  the  trained  engineer,  the  well-instructed 
agriculturist,  the  miner  and  the  mechanic,  each 
titted  for  intelligent  work  in  his  chosen  vocation. 
The  educated  man  of  our  day  enters  upon  the 
active  duties  of  life  fully  equipped  for  all  emer- 
gencies, expecting  difficulties  and  prepared  to 
overcome  them. 

In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life^as  farmer, 
merchant,  banker,  mechanic,  laborer,  or  in  the 
professions,  he  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
exercise  a  great  influence  in  promoting  what  may 
be  justly  termed  the  higher  civilization.  By  that 
I  mean  the  civilization  which  will  Increase  the 
general  intelligence,  mitigate  human  sufferiog 
and  augment  human  happiness.  Not  only  in  the 
private  walks  of  life  will  this  influence  be  felt  but 
even  with  greater  benefit  in  public  affairs.  A 
comparison  of  personal  records  of  the  public  men 
of  our  time  and  those  of  former  generations 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  educated  men  now 
in  public  life  is  much  greater  than  formerly.  In 
England  the  leading  statesmen  have  for  gcnci - 
ations  been    for    the  most    part    university    nu-n. 
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justice  IS  the  last  resort  of  injured  innocence.  It 
IS  the  stn^ng  arm  of  the  people,  giving  to  the 
honest  man  his  due,  and  when  the  instrument 
thn>ugh  whom  the  law  operates,  permits  himself 
to  violate  his  trust  he  is  unworthy  longer  to  be 
calknl  an  American  citizen.  In  this  respect  the 
jjovernment  of  England  is  especially  worthy  of 
admiration*  Its  judicial  system  is  pre-eminent. 
The  lowest  and  the  highest  stand  on  a  plane  of 
al^olute  cijuaHty*  Hundreds  of  years  ago  Lord 
Coke  had  the  cinirage  to  tell  the  King  of  England 
he  had  no  |X>wer  to  grant  a  monopoly.  True, 
there  have  been  scandals  in  the  English  Judiciary, 
but  of  no  consequence  in  the  modern  times. 

Referring  to  England  reminds  me  of  the 
present  tendency  of  the  English  speaking  nations. 
Cireat  Britain  already  dominates  one-fourth  of  the 
habitable  area  of  the  world  and  one-fifth  of  its 
population.  Edmund  Burke  in  his  time  saw  that 
th  power  of  the  British  government  rested  in  its 
constitution  and  its  commerce.  It  was  true  then 
and  it  is  true  now.  Bv  the  one  she  binds  together 
her  people  at  home  and  in  her  colonial  depen- 
dencies, by  the  other  she  finds  a  source  of 
investment  for  the  capital  of  her  people  and 
carries  her  influence  into  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  United  States  occupies  a  different  but  equally 
strong  position.     She  dominates  the  better  part  of 


the  American  continent,  stretching  iVom  ocean  to 
ocean  and  nnlmmpercd  by  oullying  provinces. 
Her  power  may  be  said  to  rest  in  her  constitution, 
the  intelligent  activity  of  her  people  and  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  her  territory.  She  is 
absolutely  free  from  foreign  entangling  alliances. 
Inheriting  much  of  her  civilization  and  her  juris- 
prudence from  Great  Britain  she  is  naturally  in 
sympathy  with  the  mother  country.  As  the  years 
pass  by,  the  education  of  the  people  raising  both 
nations  to  a  higher  plane,  is  silently  but  surely 
knitting  more  firmly  the  ties  of  kindred.  Together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  these  great  nations  are 
leading  the  rest  of  the  world  forward  and  upward 
in  the  pathway  of  civilization.  It  requires  no 
great  skill  in  prophecy  to  predict  that  in  the 
coming  years,  not  necessarily  by  means  of  a 
formal  alliance,  but  by  the  natural  cohesion  of 
mutual  interests,  racial  and  commercial,  these 
two  powerful  forces  will  look  to  each  other  for 
mutual  support  and  thus  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Such  grand  fruits  will  follow  as  the 
night  follows  the  day,  the  silent  teachings  of  such 
institutions  as  this  of  ours,  its  sister  institutions  in 
the  other  American  States,  and  those  of  the 
British  Empire. 

It  is  wonderful  what  an  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  world  has  been  exercised  bv  the 
-scliool    tc;icher.      His    ixjwlt    is    ^ilcnl.    huL    il    i-- 
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omnipotent.  Homer's  immortal  Iliady^^s  read  and 
admired  by  Aristotle,  who  taught  it  to  Alexander 
and  inspired  him  with  an  admiration  for  the 
heroes  whose  exploits  were  so  graphically  told  in 
verse  by  the  great  poet.  With  a  copy  of  the 
Iliad  corrected  by  the  hand  of  Aristotle  as  his 
daily  companion  and  under  his  head  tor  a  pillow 
at  night,  Alexander  went  forth  to  imitate  the 
exploits  ot  Ajax  and  Achilles.  Leading  the 
flower  of  his  country  in  armed  combat  against  the 
world  he  overcame  and  conquered  wherever  his 
battalions  pressed  their  feet.  Thus  the  brilliant 
imagination  of  the  poet  filtered  through  the  brain 
of  the  philosopher  teacher,  found  lodgment  in  the 
ambitious  soul  of  the  warrior  and  changed  the 
map  ot  the  world.  So  it  will  be  with  the 
University  of  California.  On  this  western  verge 
of  the  continent,  where  the  great  blue  waves  of 
the  Pacific  break  upon  the  white  sands  of  the 
shore  and  the  fresh  breezes  invite  to  constant 
labor  and  pleasant  study  the  boys  and  girls  of 
future  generations  will  enrich  their  minds  with 
the  noblest  thoughts  of  philosophers  and  the  great 
deeds  of  heroes  until  they  shall  become  inspired 
like  Alexander  and  ijo  forth  into  the  battle  of  life 
winning  victories  not  for  glor}'  only  but  also  for 
the  good  of  mankind:  thus  doing  their  part  to 
advance  the  banner  of  their  country  full  high  in 
the  scale  of  civilization. 


[From  the  Andaoer  Review,  January,  1886.] 


EDUCATION,  NEW  AND  OLD.^ 

There  are  few  things  more  astonishing  than  the  rapidity  and 
apparent  ease  with  which  periods  of  conservative  thinking  and 
^yractice  are  sometimes  followed  by  great  and  even  radical  changes. 
Opinions  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  having  the  necessary 
<]nality  of  rational  principles  are  at  such  times  contested  and  dis- 
Ciarded ;  practices  that  have  oome  to  be  associated  with  sacred  ideas 
of  duty  and  of  religion  are  deemed  unreasonable  and  are  aban- 
doned.    Indeed,  in  this  generation  and  land  of  ours,  such  great 
and  radical  changes  have  become  so  frequent  as  almost  to  fail  of 
exciting  the  astonishment  they  really  merit.     Moreover,  there  are 
few  subjects  —  at  least  among  those  concerning  which  the  world 
has  commonly  been  supposed  to  have  settled  conclusions  on  the 
basis  of  a  sufficient  experience  —  that  are  just  now  in  a  more  pre- 
carious condition  than  that  of  education.     For  tens  of  centuries 
the  so-called  civilized  world  has  discussed  and  practiced  touching 
the  question  how  best  to  train  the  young.     For  a  less  number  of 
centuries  a  ox)nsiderable  part  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  much 
at  its  ease  in  the  gratifying  belief  that  it  was  answering  the  ques- 
tion wisely.     But  now  the  New  Education,  as  brought  to  our  no- 
tice afresh  by  Professor  Palmer's  article  in  the  November  number 
of  this  Review,  claims  to  have  made  beyond  doubt  the  discovery 
that  the  answer  hitherto  practically  given  must  be  almost  com- 
pletely reversed.     The  language  used  by  the  article  alluded  to  is 
not  a  bit  too  strong  to  express  the  completeness  of  the  proposed 

^  This  article  continacs  the  discussion  opened  by  Professor  Falincr.  The 
noinber  containing  his  paper  will  be  sent  to  new  subscribers  who  may  dcsiro  to 
receive  it.  It  can  also  he  obtained  hv  forwardin^r  thirty  conts  to  the  T)uhlish- 
ers.  The  discussion  will  he  continued  in  further  contributions  to  the  Review 
from  eminent  teachers.  —  Eds. 
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refenoL  The  New  Education  has  avowedly  thrown  away  an  ^^  es- 
tabEshed  principle ; "  has  organized  a  college  ^  from  the  top  al- 
most to  the  bottom  on  a  wholly  different  plan ; "  has  wrought  ^^  a 
revolution  like  that  in  the  England  of  Victoria." 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose,  however,  that  even  so  revolu- 
tionary a  change  in  education  should  be  denied  fair  consideration, 
on  the  ground  that  what  seems  to  contradict  a  well-nigh  univer- 
sal experience  cannot,  of  course,  be  wise  and  true.  If  the  New 
Education  should  finally  come  to  have  matters  according  to  its 
liking  in  all  our  educational  institutions,  such  a  change  of  custom 
would  not  be  wholly  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  ihe  sub- 
ject. It  would  perhaps  not  be  greater  than  the  change  which  took 
place  in  the  culture  of  Greek  youth  when  the  Sophists  captivated 
them  all  by  adding  rhetoric  and  dialectic  to  the  ancient  disciplines 
of  music,  mathematics,  and  gymnastics.  Nor  can  it  be  wholly 
forgotten  that  the  ancient  classics  only  a  few  centuries  since 
turned  out  much  of  the  theology  and  metaphysics  from  the  uni. 
versities  of  Europe,  in  order  to  mako  a  place  for  themselves  as 
the  new  learning  of  the-  day.  The  truth  is,  that  poetry,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy  are  about  the  only  branches  of  human 
knowledge  that  have  everywhere  and  in  all  times  been  regarded 
as  studies  indispensable  to  what  the  civilized  world  has  agreed  to 
call  culture.  Yet  these  are  perhaps  the  studies  which  are  at  pres- 
ent least  prized  of  all  by  that  class  of  youth  who  are  fired  with 
the  ambition  to  choose  wholly  for  themselves  a  training  suited  to 
the  so-called  ^^  practical  life  "  of  business,  politics,  journalism,  etc 

Accordingly,  we  are  not  among  those  who,  when  startling  new 
views  are  proposed  in  opposition  to  ancient  convictions  and  cus> 
toms,  refuse  to  tolerate  the  possibility  of  such  views  being  largely 
or  mainly  trustworthy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of 
the  New  Education  can  scarcely  expect,  in  the  exercise  of  fairness 
and  good  judgment,  that  a  scheme  which  they  admit  to  be  no  less 
than  ^^  revolutionary  "  should  be  hastily  caught  at  for  its  novelty 
|by  thoughtful  educators.  Professor  Palmer's  description  of  the 
Harvard  method  calls  upon  us  all  to  discard  many  cherished  con- 
victions ;  we  may  justly  expect  it  to  enforce  its  call  with  many  and 
valid  reasons.  It  asks  for  a  large  faith  ;  we  may  ask  of  it  some 
assured  pledge  that  the  faith  will  not  be  misplaced.  It  seems  to 
me,  then,  that  little  fault  could  be  found  with  any  educator  of 
youth,  whose  mind  worked  in  a  moderately  conservative  fashion, 
if  he  should  decline  to  estimate  highly  the  detailed  facts  which 
make  up  the  very  limited  experience  of  the  New  Education.     In 
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other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the  trial  of  the  Harvard  method 
18  yet  old  enough  to  be  critically  weighed  and  pronounced  upon. 
It  is  true  that  the  elective  system  was  adopted  there,  to  a  certain 
small  extent,  as  long  ago  as  1825.  But  until  1879  '^  some  pre- 
scribed  study  remained  "  for  jimiors ;  tiU  1884  for  sophomores. 
During  only  a  single  year  have  freshmen  in  Harvard  College 
chosen  a  majority  of  llieir  own  studies,  fiut  it  is  precisely  to 
making  all  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  coUege  course  elective,  and 
to  giving  any  considerable  play  to  the  elective  system  in  the  earlier 
years,  that  the  opponents  of  the  Harvard  method  have  most  de- 
cided objections.  For  it  by  no  means  f oUows  that,  because  some 
choice  of  his  own  studies  is  good  for  the  young  man  of  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  years,  therefore  the  entire  control  of  his  studies 
should  be  committed  to  the  boy  from  eighteen  to  twenty.  As  to 
whether  it  is  wise  that  freshmen  and  sophomores  should  be  placed 
completely  under  the  elective  system.  Harvard  itself  has,  then, 
barely  two  years  of  experience ;  and  for  the  upper  classes  only  a 
few  years  more.  No  graduates  of  the  New  Education  have  yet 
gone  out  into  the  world.  But  it  will  surely  take  more  than  one 
whole  generation  to  prove  what  the  real  and  final  outcome  of  so 
profound  changes  in  education  is  to  be.  Is  it  ungenerous  toward 
progress  when  we  declare  that  the  experience  of  a  single  educa- 
tional institution  for  scarcely  a  moiety  of  its  four  years'  course  — 
whatever  that  experience  may  have  been  —  is  a  very  inadequate 
proof  of  the  desirableness  of  a  ^^  revolution  "  in  education  ?  We 
cannot  sample  the  orchard  by  chewing  the  blossoms  of  a  single 
tree. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  reason  to  shrink 
from  the  detailed  examination  of  the  statistics  with  which  Professor 
Palmer  has  argued  the  cause  of  the  New  Education.  For  one,  I 
heartily  thank  him  for  them.  They  are  so  clearly  and  fairly  pre- 
sented, and  so  courteously  urged,  that  nothing  more  in  that  direc- 
tion can  be  for  the  present  demanded.  I  am  especially  glad  to 
have  the  affair  of  passing  his  article  in  critical  review  take  so 
tangible  a  shape.  It  gives  me  a  coveted  opportunity  to  bring  for- 
ward corresponding  statistics  which  have  not  been  formed  under 
the  inflnence  of  the  Harvard  method.  It  thus  becomes  a  task 
definitely  set  me  by  the  editors  of  the  "  Andover  Review  "  to  com- 
pare one  college  with  another.  I  need  not  apologize,  to  remove 
any  of  that  odium  which  almost  inevitably  attaches  itself  to  such 
work  of  comparison.  The  question  of  fact  is  raised  by  thv  pre- 
vious article  commending  the   so-called  New  Education :    IIow 
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does  it  work?  What  better  way  to  answer  the  qnefltHm  thus 
raised  than  to  oompare  the  tabulated  results  (so  far  as  such  results 
ean  be  tabulated)  of  the  new  method  with  those  reached  by  a 
somewhat  different  method?  I  select  Yale  to  compare  with  Har- 
vard, as  a  matter  of  course,  for  I  am  a  teacher  at  Yale,  and  can 
most  easily  obtain  trustworthy  statistics  concerning  educational 
affairs  in  my  own  college.  Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  fitness  in 
comparing  these  two  great  institutions.  Harvard  is  avowedly  the 
only  thorough  representative  of  what  Professor  Palmer  calls  the 
New  Education ;  Yale  is  certainly  the  leading  representative  of 
those  more  conservative  tendencies  in  education  to  which  what 
is  called  *^  new  "  is  understood  to  be  opposed.  I  shall,  therefore, 
follow  his  argument  from  experience,  point  by  point,  showing  how 
the  results  of  experience  here  compare  with  those  obtained  at 
Harvard  under  its  new  method. 

Before  bringing  forward  statistics,  and  thus  putting  myself  into 
the  attitude  of  an  antagonist  or  carping  critic  toward  Professor 
Palmer,  I  crave  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sympathy  and 
agreement  with  him  on  several  important  points.  It  is  true  that 
tlie  world  of  science  and  learning  has  changed  and  enlarged  with 
wonderful  rapidity  of  late.  It  is,  of  course,  also  true  that  both 
the  matter  and  the  method  of  education  must  change  accord- 
ingly. The  literary  conmiunication  of  nations  is  now  such  that 
no  man  can  be  the  most  successful  student  of  any  subject  who 
is  not  able  to  use  at  least  two  or  three  of  those  languages  in 
which  the  results  of  modem  researches  are  chiefly  recorded.  The 
ancient  classics  can  never  again  hold  the  same  relatively  great  or 
exclusive  place  in  the  study  of  language,  or  as  mental  discipline. 
The  new  science,  psychological  and  political,  no  less  than  physical, 
will  certainly  have  its  rights  regarded.  The  subject-matter  of 
education  must  change.  It  is  also  true  that  methods  of  education 
must  change.  The  modem  teacher  stands  in  a  different  relation 
to  his  pupils  from  that  held  by  the  teacher  of  bygone  days.  He 
has  a  larger  work  than  that  of  giving  out  tasks ;  he  must  rely  on 
something  more  in  his  hearers  than  their  reverence  for  his  eoo-officio 
dignity  and  their  readiness  to  accept  his  ipse  dixit.  He  must  also 
stand  in  relations  towards  his  pupils  that  are  different  from  those 
which  formerly  obtained  with  respect  to  their  discipline  in  man- 
ners and  morals. 

But  i^  is  simple  matter  of  fact  that  all  our  most  respectable 
educaaonal  institutions  are  recognizing  the  facts  and  truths  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  are  recognizing  them  in  practical 
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ways.  Surely  no  most  excessive  admirer  of  Harvard  and  its 
methods  would  think  of  denying  that  other  colleges  also  have 
made  a  large  place  for  the  new  sciences,  are  using  improved  ways 
of  instruction  with  fresh  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  have  their  eyes  and  hearts  open  to  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  wide  world  of  science  and  learning.  No  one  acquainted 
with  Yale  at  present,  as  compared  with  Yale  fifty  or  even  twenty- 
five  years  since,  could  for  a  moment  doubt  that  much  of  its  educa- 
tion is  worthy  of  being  called  "  neto." 

With  the  ethical  spirit  of  Professor  Palmer's  article  I  am  also 
in  the  fullest  accord  ;  he  meets  a  hearty  response  from  the  Yale 
method  when  he  proposes  to  measure  the  success  of  education  by 
standards  that  are  strong  and  high  in  an  ethical  way.  I,  too,  un- 
derstand the  end  of  education  to  be  not  merely  information  in 
certain  subjects  —  few  or  many  —  of  scientific  or  historical  re- 
search, but,  also  and  chiefly,  control  of  the  faculties,  and  vigorous, 
reasonable,  symmetrical  use  of  them  for  the  attainment  of  worthy 
ideals.  And  if  he  will  show  me  that  the  so-called  New  Education 
really  does  ^^  uplift  character  as  no  other  training  can,  and  through 
influence  on  character  ennoble  all  methods  of  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline," I  will  not  wait  to  be  his  ardent  convert.  It  is  precisely 
because  of  my  fears  that  it  will  not  accomplish  this  in  the  majority 
of  cases  that  I  am  reluctant  to  accept  the  methods  it  proposes. 
But  Professor  Palmer  advances  the  statistical  proofs  that  in  very 
truth  the  method  has  already  wrought  to  this  desirable  and  noble 
end  at  Harvard.  We  are  brought  around  then  to  his  statistics 
in  our  effort  to  come  into  the  fullest  possible  sympathy  of  view 
with  his  opinions.  Do  the  statistics  show,  or  even  tend  to  show, 
the  superiority  of  the  method  of  education  in  force  at  Harvard, 
as  compared  with  that  still  employed  at  Yale  ?  I  am  prepared  to 
affirm  that  they  do  not.  I  am  prepared  to  affirm  that,  in  all  the 
matters  which  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  direct  desirable  results  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  employed  by  the  two  institutions,  the 
figures  speak  rather  against  than  for  the  New  Education.  The 
various  items  of  proof  will  be  arranged  for  consideration  in  the 
order  which  seems  most  convenient,  but  all  the  points  made  by 
Professor  Palmer  will  be  covered  before  leaving  the  subject. 

Among  the  various  proofs  of  experience  that  the  New  P^duca- 
tion  is  successful  we  find  the  enlarj^enient  and  ini])roveinent  of  the 
prevalent  student  idea  of  a  "  f^entlenian."  Students  are  proverb- 
ially influenced  by  consideration  for  "  good  form."  It  is  no 
longer  "  good  form ''  at  Harvard  to  haze  freshmen,  smash  win- 
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dows,  disturb  lectare-rooins,  etc.  Sach  things  as  these  are  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  at  an  end.  Now  the  growth  away  from  barbarous 
and  rowdyish  customs  has  characterized  all  the  colleges  of  the  land, 

—  some  of  them  to  a  greater,  some  to  a  less  degree.  A  marked 
improvement  in  these  regards  has  gone  on  at  Yale,  until  the  more 
offensive  forms  of  such  misbehavior  are  matters  of  tradition  and 
of  the  past.  It  could  be  shown  by  all  the  testimony  possible  to 
obtain  on  such  a  point  that  both  the  major  and  the  minor  morals 
of  the  students  have  steadily  improved  for  the  last  twenty-five  or 
more  yeai*s.  The  relations  between  the  Faculty  and  the  students, 
instead  of  the  old  feeling  of  antagonism  or  division  of  interest, 
are  cordial  and  tending  to  more  and  more  of  friendliness  and  co- 
operative work.  This  is  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  students 
themselves  ;  it  is  remarked  upon  in  their  conversation  and  in  the 
papers  which  they  publish.  But  I  should  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  the  same  kind  of  improvement  had  not  taken  place — at 
least  to  some  considerable  degree  —  in  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing ;  nor  should  I  venture  to  attribute  it  largely  to  any  peculiar 
method  of  education,  either  as  partly  elective  or  as  largely  pre- 
scribed. Such  improvement  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  steady 
change  in  our  civilization  which  has  been  going  on,  of  better  man- 
ners everywhere,  of  the  gradual  decay  of  barbarous  and  mediaeval 
antagonisms,  of  the  spread  of  kindliness  and  intelligence.  It  is 
also  due,  in  special,  to  the  fact  that  teachers  and  pa,rents  take  a 
different  attitude  toward  the  young  under  their  charge,  and  that 
the  young  themselves  have  a  wider  outlook  on  life.  It  is  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  college  Faculties  have  relaxed  in  many  of  their 
old  severities  and  petty  exactions,  and  have  taken  the  young  men 

—  whether  by  some  scheme  devised  or  by  the  common  consent  of 
all  hearts  and  wills  —  more  into  their  confidence.  It  is  also  due 
to  the  influence  of  weU-regulated  athletic  sports  which  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  expenditure  of  that  surplus  vitality  in  which  youth 
rejoices.  The  New  Education  has  no  monopoly  in  these  improve- 
ments. Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  can  show  any  advantage  in  these 
matters  as  compared  with  that  blending  of  things  new  and  old 
which  is  prevalent  at  Yale. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  New  Education  has  the  stamp  of 
approval  in  the  special  amount  of  popular  favor  which  it  has  se- 
cured. It  is  shown  that  the  period  during  which  tho  new  method 
has  been  on  trial  has  been  one  of  '^  unexampled  prosperity  "  for 
Harvard,  its  representative.  Rich  men  have  signified  their  ao- 
oeptance  of  it  by  generous  gifts.     Parents  and  sons  have  ratified 
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the  system,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  increase  of  numbers  which  has 
taken  place  under  its  working.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
last  fifteen  years  exhibit  a  splendid  record  of  growth  at  Harvard, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  resources*  But  it  will  scarcely  be  claimed 
by  Professor  Palmer  that  all  die  generous  gifts  it  has  received 
have  been  designed  to  set  the  seal  of  approval  from  their  donors 
npon  its  peculiar  methods.  Other  sums  of  money,  even  larger, 
have  been  given  to  f oimd  and  rear  institutions  by  rich  men  who 
had  no  ideas,  either  new  or  old,  which  they  desired  to  perpetuate 
in  a  peculiar  college  system*  Other  colleges  which  have  not 
adopted  the  Harvard  system— except  so  far  as  some  elective 
courses  in  a  college  curriculum  may  be  said  to  be  an  adoption 
of  the  system  —  have  also  received  bountiful  gifts.  During  the 
last  fourteen  years  the  amount  of  gifts  made  to  the  university  of 
Yale,  either  already  delivered  over  or  in  the  process  of  delivery  by 
executors,  exceed  $2,066,000 ;  of  this  sum  $928,400  stands  upon 
the  treasurer's  books  as  cash  paid  in  to  the  treasury  since  1871 ; 
the  remainder  has  gone  into  the  '^ plant"  of  the  university. 
During  the  same  time  the  sum  of  more  than  $460,000  additional 
has  been  secured  by  bequest,  to  be  paid  into  its  treasury  on  the 
termination  of  certain  lives.  Meanwhile,  its  library  has  increased 
by  83,000  volumes.  This  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  may 
not,  indeed,  equal  the  sum  given  to  Harvard  during  the  same 
period.  But  it  bears  comparison  with  that  sum  so  well  as  to 
raise  the  inquiry  whether  the  prestige  of  the  New  Education  with 
the  long  purses  of  the  country  is  beyond  question. 

The  increase  of  students  is  a  more  direct  and  appreciable  argu- 
ment. It  certainly  does  go  for  something  in  showing  how  the 
popular  favor  is  setting,  at  least  for  the  inmiediate  time.  I  can 
readily  see  how  young  men  of  eighteen,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
incline  to  give  the  authority  of  their  presence  to  the  methods  of 
the  New  Education.  Still,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
large  accessions  to  Harvard  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  signify 
all  that  they  might  seem  to  at  first  sight.  During  the  same 
period  other  institutions,  not  adopting  its  method,  have  likewise 
had  remarkable  growth ;  on  other  grounds  than  its  adoption  Yale 
has  constantly  grown  in  numbers  during  this  period.  Its  ^owth 
as  estimated  by  the  average  number  of  under^^ad nates,  exclusive 
of  special  students  (which  I  suppose  Professor  l^ihner  nlso  ex- 
cluded from  his  estimate),  has  been  as  follows  :  1801-r)o,  533  ; 
1866-70,  610;  1871-75,  704;  1876-80,745:  1880-84,  792.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  probably  no  other  college  has  rejected  so 
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large  a  per  cent,  of  candidates  for  admission,  or  sent  a^ay  so  many 
for  failing  to  keep  up  to  its  standard  of  scholarship. 

Even  the  most  recent  statistics  throw  stiU  more  doubt  upon  the 
argument  from  the  number  of  students.  It  is  found,  by  counting 
the  undergraduates  in  the  last  Harvard  catalogue,  that  591  of  the 
1061,  or  more  than  55  per  cent.,  are  from  the  State  in  which  the 
college  is  situated.  Only  247,  or  less  than  32  per  cent.,  of  the 
undergraduates  of  Yale  are  from  Connecticut.  Not  only  rela- 
tively but  absolutely  more  men  come  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former  institution  from  outside  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated. 
If  then  Massachusetts  may  be  said  to  sanction  the  New  Education, 
as  yet  the  country  at  large  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  so.  It  is 
not  yet  cosmopolitan. 

But  we  shall  better  appreciate  the  statistical  argument  for  and 
against  the  New  Education  if  we  compare  figures  concerning 
matters  that  may  more  fairly  be  held  to  indicate  its  direct  results ; 
and  among  them,  first,  the  amount  of  regular  attention  given  by 
the  students  to  the  college  exercises,  to  lectures  and  recitations. 
Professor  Palmer  thinks  it  creditable  to  the  method  he  advocates 
that,  by  actual  count,  under  a  wholly  voluntary  and  wholly  eleo- 
tive  system,  the  last  senior  class  at  Harvard  ^^  had  cared  to  stay 
away  "  only  two  exercises  per  week  out  of  twelve,  —  that  is,  rather 
more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Now  the  point  of  fidek 
ity  and  regularity  is  of  such  supreme  importance  in  the  life  of  the 
student  that  I  have  taken  especial  pains  to  secure  its  statistics 
here ;  the  reader  is  requested  thoughtfully  to  compare  them  with 
the  statement  of  Professor  Palmer.  At  Yale  this  term,  for  the 
seven  weeks  for  which  the  record  is  complete,  the  average  per 
cent,  of  absence  in  the  class  of  '89  has  been  3.7  per  cent. ;  tiiat  is, 
the  average  freshman  of  the  Academical  Department  has  been 
present  15.4  out  of  a  possible  16  of  his  weekly  recitations.  This 
record  includes  absences  from  all  causes  whatever ;  it  includes  48 
absences  due  to  the  illness  of  one  man  for  three  weeks,  and  several 
other  cases  of  absence  due  to  illness  of  the  student  or  of  his 
friends.  The  record  of  the  sophomore  class  for  the  same  period 
is  even  slightly  better ;  for  the  average  sophomore  has  attended 
14.5  exercises  per  week  out  of  a  possible  15  required.  The  al^ 
sences  of  this  class  have  been  only  slightly  more  than  three  and  a 
third  per  cent.  It  should  further  be  mentioned  that  under  the 
rules  all  tardiness  at  a  recitation  beyond  five  minutes  and  all 
egresses  are  counted  as  absences.  Moreover,  if  the  student 
chooses  to  be  present  without  responsibility  for  being  questioned, 
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be  has  the  privil^^e  of  doing  bo  at  the  expense  of  one  of  his  **  al- 
lowed "  abeenoes.  In  the  aggregate  a  considerable  number  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  For  an  example  of  diligent  atten- 
aon  to  the  business  of  learning,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
inything  superior  to  the  following :  On  a  recent  week  (in  Novem- 
t>er)  there  were  only  eight  absences  in  a  division  of  84  men,  and 
;hree  of  these  were  so-called  ^^  cuts,"  when  the  student  was  present 
»ut  not  reciting.  That  is  to  say,  the  real  absences  were  for  that 
>ne  division  during  the  period  of  a  week  only  a  trifle  over  one  per 
3ent.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  no  excuses  are  now 
^ven  for  sports,  attentions  to  friends,  minor  ailments,  etc. ;  and 
jet  the  average  Yale  freshman  or  sophomore  does  not  avail  him- 
self of  more  than  about  three  fourths  of  the  six  absences  allowed 
him  during  a  term  to  cover  all  such  cases.  Nor  should  it  be  in- 
ferred that  the  regularity  of  these  seven  weeks  is  special  to  any 
large  extent,  as  being  due  to  causes  prevalent  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fall  term  of  1885.  It  is  likely  that  the  record  for  the 
entire  term  would  make  even  a  better  showing ;  the  spendthrifts 
who  incur  most  absences  on  the  whole,  as  a  rule,  use  up  their 
*^cuts"  early  in  the  term.  The  ofiEicer  in  charge  of  the  records 
assures  me  that,  on  looking  over  them  cursorily,  he  concludes  that 
the  worst  terms  for  some  years  past  would  not  show  more  than 
five  per  cent,  of  absences  in  these  classes.  The  amount  of  ab- 
sence in  the  two  upper  classes  is  somewhat  greater.  There  is  good 
reason  for  this.  The  junior  and  senior  classes  contain  more  men 
who  are  of  age,  who  therefore  go  home  to  vote,  have  private  busi- 
ness out  of  New  Haven  to  which  they  must  attend,  etc.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  college  they  are  also  given  one  third  more  of  ^^  al- 
lowed absences  "  than  the  lower  classes,  —  that  is  to  say,  eight  in 
a  term  instead  of  six.  But  for  all  causes  combined,  exclusive  of  a 
few  cases  of  sickness  lasting  more  than  a  week,  the  irregidarity  of 
the  junior  class  during  the  period  under  consideration  was  less 
than  five  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  that  of  the  senior  class  only  a  trifle 
more  than  six  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  systems  as  actually  at  work  in  Har- 
vard and  in  Yale  shows,  then,  this  remarkable  fact :  The  irregu- 
larity of  the  average  Harvard  student  is  from  a  little  less  than 
three  to  about  five  times  as  c^roat  as  that  of  the  avera<j^e  Yale 
student.  The  former  is  off  duty,  either  from  choic.'e  or  compul- 
sion, rather  more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  of  his  time  ;  the  latter 
from  less  than  three  and  a  third  to  a  trifle  more  than  six  per  cent. 
Such  discrepancy  is  remarkable.     In  my  opinion,  it  is  highly  sig- 
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nificant  as  respects  the  working  of  the  two  systems.  Let  the 
reader  inquire  of  himself  what  its  significance  must  be  as  regards 
preparation,  both  intellectual  and  ethical,  for  the  work  of  life. 
Let  any  man  in  business  or  in  professional  life  ask  himself  this 
question :  What  sort  of  work  should  I  do,  what  success  have,  if  I 
and  my  employees  were  absent  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  time 
allotted  for  work  ?  More  particularly  with  reference  to  the  life 
of  education,  let  each  one  interested  in  the  problem  propose  such 
questions  as  follow:  What  service  would  the  public  school  or 
academy  render  which  permitted  an  average  non-attendance  of  its 
pupils  amounting  to  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  time  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  reduced  the  school-days  of  the  week  to  about  four  in 
number?  Is  there  any  adequate  reason  why  a  youth  who  is  being 
trained  to  a  life  of  faithful  and  patient  work  should,  for  a  term  of 
four  years  in  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life,  enjoy  a  freedom 
from  restraints  which  belongs  to  the  well-regulated  discipline  of 
neither  man  nor  boy  ?  The  average  pupil  under  the  New  E^luca- 
tion,  if  he  has  been  properly  fitted  for  college,  has  probably  had 
no  such  liberty  allowed  him  hitherto ;  unless  he  leads  after  leav- 
ing college  a  life  of  self-indulgence  instead  of  successful  industry, 
he  will  never  have  such  liberty  again.  Is  there  any  magic  of 
morals  which  makes  it  best  that  he  should  for  this  particular 
quaternion  be  put  ^^  upon  honor  "  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
to  which  the  rest  of  the  working  world  is  compelled  ?  But  it  is  at 
best  the  average  man  at  Harvard  who  is  off  duty  sixteen  per  cent, 
of  his  time  ;  what,  then,  must  be  the  amount  of  irregularity  char- 
acterizing the  more  faithless  half  or  quarter  of  each  class  ? 

I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  students  to  pass  through  Yale  College  who  did  not 
attend  more  regularly  to  their  duties  than  the  average  senior  under 
the  New  Education.  Such  students  probably  could  not  finish  a 
single  year.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  attendance 
is  exacted  of  the  Yale  student  in  such  manner  as  to  crush  out  all 
spontaneity  of  impulse,  and  make  both  recitation-room  and  teacher 
repulsive.  Doubtless  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  men  in 
every  college  who  find  all  mental  work  a  hardship ;  with  a  few, 
the  more  and  the  more  regular  the  work  the  greater  their  sense 
of  hardship.  But  with  the  body  of  students  at  Yale  the  case 
is  not  so.  Their  spirit  will  compare  most  favorably  with  that 
which  Professor  Palmer  describes  as  characteristic  of  the  New 
Education.  That  they  are  not  merely  driven  by  severe  rules  to 
their  tasks  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
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average  Yale  student  does  not  ayail  himself  of  all  bis  allowed 
absences.  It  is  also  sbown  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  men,  especially  in  tiie  upper  classes,  are  ready  to  take 
OTcr-hours  of  work;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  required 
number  of  recitations  at  Yale  is  fifteen  (or  sixteen)  per  week,  in- 
stead of  twelve  as  at  Harvard.  It  is  further  shown  by  the  large 
use  which  the  students  make  of  the  libraries.  On  this  point, 
then,  let  us  compare  facts  with  the  New  Education.  Professor 
Palmer  considers  it  a  triumph  for  ^^  the  system  "  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  coUege  library  is  consulted  by  the  undergraduates 
has  increased  from  fifty-six  per  cent,  in  1860-61  to  eighty-five 
per  cent,  in  1883-84.  But  for  years  past  the  average  Yale  stu- 
dent, so  far  as  the  statistics  of  the  respective  libraries  show,  has 
been  more  a  reader  of  books  than  his  Harvard  fellow  under 
the  present  high  estate  reached  by  the  New  Education.  During 
the  year  selected  for  comparison  (1883-84)  the  undergraduates  of 
Yale  drew  from  '^  Linonian  and  Brothers  "  alone  18,440  volumes  ; 
all  but  76  —  or  eighty-eight  per  cent.  —  of  the  academical  students 
and  all  but  38  —  or  eighty-two  per  cent.  —  of  the  scientific  stu- 
dents used  this  collection  of  books.  More  than  eighty-six  per 
cent.,  that  is,  of  all  the  undergraduates  drew  out  to  the  average 
amount  of  26  volumes  each.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  books 
drawn,  no  record  is  easily  obtainable  for  this  particular  year  ;  but 
the  record  for  a  previous  year  shows  that  more  than  two  thirds 
were  not  books  of  fiction.  Statistics  just  published  for  the  last 
year  show  that  the  academical  sophomores  alone  drew  4,139  vol- 
umes from  this  library ;  but  the  sophomores  at  Yale  are  denied 
all  benefit  from  the  New  Education.  The  use  of  Linonian  and 
Brothers'  Library  by  the  undergraduates,  however,  has  been  rel- 
atively decreasing,  on  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the  use  of 
other  collections  of  books  more  recently  placed  at  their  convenient 
disposal.  Noteworthy  among  such  collections  are  the  loan  libraries 
belonging  to  some  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  —  especially 
of  political  science,  history,  etc.  Add  to  all  these  items  the  in- 
creasing use,  by  consultation  on  the  spot  and  otherwise  (of  which 
statistics  are  not  easily  attainable),  of  the  main  coUege  library, 
and  we  have  an  amount  of  voluntary  literary  activity  among  the 
Yale  undergraduates  whieh  certainly  need  not  shrink  from  com- 
parison with  the  best  results  of  the  Harvard  system. 

Professor  Palmer  says  truly  that  "  the  charge  of  '  soft '  courses 
is  the  stock  objection  to  the  elective  system."  He  is,  therefore,  at 
considerable  pains  to  show  how  wisely  the  jimiors  and  seniors  on 
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the  whole  make  their  choices,  and  with  no  predominating  dispo- 
sition to  shirk  hard  work.  I  regret  that  we  are  not  told  m(n« 
particularly  just  how  the  lower  classes  exercise  their  option.  For 
it  is  as  to  the  lower  classes  that  our  main  contention  exists.  In  or- 
der to  make  his  case  good,  it  must  be  shown  that  boys  of  eighteen 
and  nineteen,  on  entering  coU^e  without  a  knowledge  of  what 
their  pursuits  in  life  ¥nll  be  or  of  what  in  reality  most  of  the 
studies  before  them  mean,  are  competent  to  compose  the  entire 
subject-matter  of  their  own  instruction.  On  my  part,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  affirm  that  for  wise  choice  of  elective  courses  far  more 
maturity  of  judgment  and  knowledge  of  various  subjects  than  be- 
long to  the  American  youth  at  such  a  time  in  his  life  are  highly 
desirable,  if  not  imperatively  necessary.  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  choices  of  the  Yale  juniors  and  seniors  show  more  taste  for 
hard  work  than  is  developed  under  the  new  system.  It  is  notice- 
able that  no  course  in  the  classics  or  higher  mathematics  is  set 
down  as  being  a  favorite  with  the  two  upper  classes  at  Harvaid 
in  1883-84.  But  54  juniors  and  181  seniors  are  reported  as 
having  taken  courses  in  ^^  Fine  Arts  *'  for  the  present  year.  At 
Yale  this  term,  however,  53  choices  of  courses  in  higher  mathe- 
matics (calculus,  vector  analysis,  etc.)  have  been  made  by  juniors 
and  seniors,  and  179  choices  in  the  ancient  classics,  99  in  Latin, 
and  80  in  Greek,  by  the  same  classes.  (I  give  the  number  of 
choices  rather  than  of  men,  as  indicating  better  the  amount  of  in- 
terest taken  in  a  given  subject.)  It  should  be  remembered,  also, 
that  each  of  these  choices  involves  responsibility  for  the  perfoim- 
ance  of  a  daily  task,  as  distinguished  from  cramming  for  an  ex- 
amination. I  am  unable  to  say  that  the  Harvard  system  has  no 
statistics  to  match  these.  But  I  have  a  pretty  firm  conviction 
that  students  who  have  been  kept  regidarly  at  hard  work  in  pre- 
scribed courses  for  the  first  two  years  of  a  college  course  will  be 
far  more  likely  to  enjoy  hard  work  in  the  later  years  of  ihafe- 
course. 

The  last  remark  would,  of  course,  hold  true  only  in  case  ther 
standard  of  scholarship  were  kept  well  up,  and  the  instmctioiB- 
made  bracing  and   attractive.     I  am  therefoi*e  led  to  examine? 
briefly  two  other  excellences  which  Professor  Palmer  ascribes  to 
the  New  Education.     It  is,  he  thinks,  steadily  raising  the  rank 
which    is   reckoned  "decent    scholarship."      This   is  apparently 
proved  by  a  comparative  statement  of  the  "  marks  "  received  by 
the  average  Harvard  student  in  the  different  classes  for  the  differ* 
ent  years  since  1874-75.    I  will  say  frankly,  but  without  intend 
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iDg  to  cast  the  least  shadow  of  question  over  tho  sincerity  with 
which  the  proof  is  offered,  tliat  I  find  myself  nnable  to  confide  in 
it.  I  should  not  think  of  trying  to  compare  the  statistics  of  the 
marks  given  under  any  two  systems ;  or  even  —  for  that  matter  — 
nnder  different  decades  of  the  same  system.  The  marks  of  the 
average  student  are,  of  course,  higher  under  the  elective  system. 
One  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so  many  students  choose 
their  electives  with  reference  to  the  marks  they  expect  to  attain 
under  the  chosen  instructor.  The  teacher,  as  well  as  the  pupil, 
is  known  by  his  marks.  And  it  is  more  of  a  test  of  a  pupil's  real 
merits,  under  the  elective  system,  to  inquire  how  many  courses  he 
takes  under  teachers  that  give  hard  work  and  low  marks  than 
how  high  a  mark  he  is  able  to  attain  by  judiciously  choosing 
his  courses.  Under  a  system  of  study  largely  prescribed,  the 
various  eccentricities  of  the  instructors  in  marking  nearly  cancel 
each  other.  But  under  a  system  wholly  elective  the  comparative 
statistics  of  the  marks  are  quite  worthless  to  indicate  the  grade  of 
real  scholarship  secured. 

I  feel  some  hesitation  about  extending  my  comparisons  so  as  to 
cover  one  of  the  points  which  Professor  Palmer  has  made.  He 
testifies  to  the  improvement  which  the  New  Education  has  wrought 
in  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  instructors  themselves.  His  testi- 
mony is,  of  course,  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive  upon  this  point. 
I  should  be  very  loth  to  admit,  however,  that  the  kind  of  spirit 
and  method  which  he  justly  considers  admirable  in  the  teacher 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  system  in  vogue  at  Harvard. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  teacher  who  suffers  himself  to  grow  dull 
and  slack  because  his  pupils  must  come  to  him  whether  or  no  is 
scarcely  fit  to  be  a  teacher  under  any  so-called  system.  Certainly 
there  have  been  not  a  few  inspiring  instructors  in  our  American 
colleges  before  the  New  Education  was  discovered.  Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  there  will  be  only  a  few  poor  ones  in  case  the  triumph 
of  the  New  Education  is  everywhere  secured  ?  Is  it  not  even  pos- 
sible that  certain  methods  of  instruction  may  in  time  be  developed 
by  a  system  that  makes  so  much  depend  upon  the  favor  of  tlioso 
instructed  which  will  not  conduce  to  the  highest  efficiency  in  edu- 
cation? 

A  word  of  personal  experience  will  be  in  place  at  this  ])oiiit.  I 
cannot  follow  Professor  Palmer,  who  looks  back  \\\\o\\  his  college 
days  and  feels  that  more  than  half  his  studies  sliould  liave  been 
different.  The  studies  in  my  college  curriculum  were  wholly  ])re- 
scribed;   they  included  the  ancient  classics  in  junior  year,  and 
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oaloulus,  both  integral  and  differentiaL  Like  him,  I  was  espe- 
oiaUy  fond  of  Greek  and  philosophy ;  but  I  studied  calculus  with 
more  carefulness  on  that  very  account.  I  learned  to  do  patiently 
the  things  set  me  to  do ;  to  work  hard  and  wait  for  the  reward ;  to 
conquer  every  task  —  whatever  it  might  be  —  before  leaving  it 
And  I  would  not  g^ve  this  bit  of  learning  for  all  to  be  got  from 
the  most  attractive  elective  courses  of  bodi  Harvard  and  Yale. 

But  it  is  full  time  to  recall  thought  to  the  real  matter  of  dis- 
agreement between  Professor  Palmer  and  myself.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  article  we  find  the  remark  that,  for  lack  of  room,  he 
cannot  explain  at  length  ^^  why  the  elective  system  should  be  begun 
as  early  as  the  freshman  year ; "  it  is  added,  ^^  surely  not  much 
room  is  needed."  But,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  requires  most  room,  both  for  explanation  and  for  argu- 
ment. In  common  with  most  colleges,  Yale  now  permits  consider- 
able choice  in  the  last  two  years  of  its  curriculum ;  the  elective 
courses  now  constitute  eight  fifteenths  of  the  junior  year,  and 
four  fifths  of  the  senior.  No  choice,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
between  French  and  German,  is  permitted  in  the  first  two  years. 
Now,  of  course,  the  question  is  entirely  reasonable  to  ask  of  one 
who,  like  myself,  approves  heartily  of  so  much  of  the  elective 
system.  Why  not  accept  it  throughout  in  the  form  adopted  by  Har- 
vard ?  Why  draw  the  line  between  sophomore  and  junior  years 
rather  than  between  freshman  year  in  college  and  the  last  year  in 
the  fitting-school  ?  Why  prescribe  any  courses  for  the  last  two 
years  in  preference  to  giving  the  student  full  range  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  preferences  ?  The  reply  to  these  questions  might  be 
given  with  almost  indefinite  details.  This  whole  question,  like 
nearly  all  those  questions  which  most  perplex  our  human  life,  is 
one  of  drawing  lines  and  making  distinctions.  Probably  all  wiU 
admit  that  lines  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  There  comes  a  time, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  boy  may  be  left  more  and  more  to  direct 
himself,  —  as  in  other  matters,  so  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  edu- 
cation. But  for  years  the  boy,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  study  and 
how  to  make  right  choice  of  what  he  will  study,  must  be  kept  in 
prescribed  lines.  Infants  cannot  decide  whether  they  will  learn  to 
read  or  not.  Small  boys  cannot  be  left  wholly  to  decide  whether 
they  will  study  grammar  and  arithmetic.  Older  boys  and  youths 
and  young  men,  whatever  they  undertake  in  the  education  of 
themselves,  find  a  great  fund  of  previous  experience  and  estab- 
lished custom  hemming  them  in  and  restricting  their  perfectly  free 
choice.    The  average  college  freshman  ought  not  to  desirei  and 
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he  is  not  capable  of  exercising,  such  choice  in  so  grave  a  problem 
as  that  of  determining  aU  the  further  subject-matter  of  his  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  assuming  full  political  rights  and  privileges 
the  State  requires  the  youth  to  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  anything  magical  about  this 
particular  number.  Some  young  men  would  be  ready  for  suffrage 
earlier  ;  some  men  are  never  really  ready  for  it.  But  a  line  must 
1)e  drawn  somewhere.  And  certainly,  after  the  youth  has  spent 
^wo  years  in  the  drill  of  college  life,  he  is  much  better  fitted  than 
^when  he  enters  for  exercising  his  choices  in  respect  to  the  rest  of 
Ids  education ;  but  then  only  in  a  limited  way.  Professor  Palmer, 
liowever,  thinks  it  almost  self-evident  that  when  the  boy  leaves 
liome,  at  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  the  best  time  for  him  to 
begin  to  say  what  he  will  study ;  and  that,  all  at  once,  and  from 
that  time  onward,  he  should  have  the  entire  say.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  very  fact  of  the  new  surroundings  with  which  college  life 
begins  is  an  argument  tlie  other  way.  After  the  youth  has  de- 
Teloped  awhile  in  his  new  surroundings,  has  adjusted  himself  to 
them,  has  learned  from  experience  in  them  how  matters  pertaining 
to  study  go,  and  what  the  different  courses  opening  before  him  are, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  should  he  be  summoned  to  the  grave  task 
of  deciding.  It  is  better,  too,  that  he  should  be  introduced  gradu- 
aUy  to  the  responsibilities  of  deciding.  A  headlong  plunge  into 
freedom  is  not  a  real  good.  Moreover,  I  am  one  of  those  v/ho  still 
believe  tliat  an  educated  man  should  be  trained  to  some  good  degree 
in  each  of  the  five  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  —  in 
mathematics  ;  in  language,  including  literature ;  in  physical  sci- 
ence ;  in  the  history  of  his  race ;  in  philosophy,  or  the  knowledge 
of  mind  in  its  relations  to  all  else.  It  is,  then,  precisely  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  New  Education  draws  its  lines  in  the 
right  place  that  I  am  opposed  to  what  I  regard  as  its  extreme 
measures  and  not  well-guarded  ideas.  In  an  enlarged  use  of 
option  for  the  later  years  of  college  life  I  do  believe ;  but  my 
belief  in  the  elective  system  at  all  in  the  American  college  is  not 
80  strong  as  my  distrust  of  the  lengths  to  which  it  is  being  carried 
by  the  so-called  New  Education. 

There  is  one  argument  of  Professor  Palmer  which  is  so  nuK'h  a 
matter  of  taste  and  impression,  and  so  little  a  matter  of  statistics 
and  logic,  that  it  is  not  open  to  discussion.  I  refer  to  Lis  convic- 
tion that  a  better  type  of  manliness  Is  developed  at  Harvard  in 
the  students  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  colleges  that  have  less 
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completely  adopted  the  principles  of  the  New  Education.  Lc 
behalf  of  my  own  pupils,  and  on  the  ground  of  careful  observa 
tions,  I  will  simply  say,  —  I  do  not  believe  that  any  manlier  mei 
than  those  at  Yale  are  to  be  found  in  any  college  in  the  country . 

Upon  the  subject  of  cultured  manliness  in  the  undergraduate 
student,  I  find  myself  holding  the  same  ideal  as  that  presentee 
by  Professor  Palmer,  but  differing  from  him  considerably,  in  mj 
judgment,  as  to  the  best  way  of  realizing  it*  It  seems  to  me  thai 
he  has  left  the  great  ethical  law  of  habit,  and  the  immense  valw 
of  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessity,  too  much  out  of  the  ac 
count.  We  want,  indeed,  to  train  the  young  to  make  right  choices 
spontaneously,  and  with  a  generous  love  of  duty.  But  none  of  m 
Uye  under  the  sole  influence  of  high  ideals  set  at  some  remote  dis 
tance  from  us.  Day  by  day  we  choose  to  do  our  tasks  because 
the  hour  for  them  has  come,  and  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
environment  is  upon  us.  Shall  the  physician  go  to  his  office  whei 
the  hour  comes  ?  His  patients  are  there  in  waiting.  He  is  ex 
pected  daily  at  the  appointed  hours,  —  and  not  merely  eighty-f om 
per  cent,  of  these  hours.  Shall  the  clerk  be  at  the  store,  or  th( 
book-keeper  at  his  desk,  when  the  hour  for  beginning  business  haf 
arrived  ?  He  must  be  there :  not  because  he  will  suffer  physical 
torture  if  absent ;  nor  yet  because  he  will  finally  discover  thai 
much  absence  for  many  years  has  not,  on  the  whole,  been  for  his 
best  interests.  He  must  be  there  because  he  is  living  under  a 
system  which  makes  it  for  his  immediate  interest  to  be  there ;  and 
indeed,  has  been  so  trained  under  such  a  system  that  he  scarcelji 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  not  being  there.  Under  a  system 
of  education  which  kindly  but  firmly  invites  men  to  choose  right 
in  view  of  consequences  that  fit  close  to  their  daily  and  hourly 
lives,  the  best  character  will  be  trained.  It  is  most  like  the  di- 
vine system  under  which  we  live  as  bound  together  by  associated 
action. 

The  ground  of  Professor  Palmer's  argument  from  experience 
has  now  been  pretty  well  traversed.  I  am  quite  content  to  leave 
the  facts  and  impressions  on  both  sides  to  be  weighed  by  all  whc 
may  be  interested  in  such  discussion.  In  closing  I  shall  express 
—  in  the  name  of  the  great  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the 
practical  work  of  education  in  this  country  —  some  of  the  fears 
felt  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  the  New  Educatipn.  These  fears 
are  not  bugbears,  incontinently  and  obstinately  opposed  to  the  fail 
spirit  of  progress ;  they  are  lion  3st  and  strong  fears. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  New  Education  (meaning  by  this  the 
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method  in  use  at  Harvard)  will  increase  the  tendency  to  self- 
indulgence  and  shallowness,  which  is  already  great  enough  in 
American  student  life.  A  smattering  of  many  knowledges,  hastily 
and  superficially  got,  is  the  temptation  of  our  modem  education. 
The  chief  remedy  must  be  in  a  selection  of  certain  topics  to  be 
pursued  with  large  persistence  and  thoroughness  by  all  those  who 
choose  to  associate  themselves  for  purposes  of  common  study.  If 
the  average  American  boy,  on  entering  college,  had  had  a  dis- 
cipline, and  had  made  acquisitions  in  a  few  lines  of  study,  at  all 
equaling  the  results  reached  by  tiie  German  gymnasium,  he  might 
more  safely  be  left  to  choose  for  himself.  One's  eyes  must  be 
abeady  wdl  opened  to  hop  about,  fetter  free,  from  twig  to  twig, 
upon  the  tree  of  knowledge.  But  our  freshman  has  had  no  such 
mental  discipline ;  he  has  made  no  such  acquisitions.  The  gradu- 
ate of  a  German  gymnasium  knows,  indeed,  more  of  some  subjects 
than  the  majority  of  the  professors  of  the  same  subjects  in  not  a 
few  of  our  so-called  colleges.  Two  years  more  of  continued  study 
in  prescribed  lines  is  certainly  little  enough.  [It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  statement  is  quite  independent  of  any  opinion  as  to 
whtxt  should  be  taught  in  fitting-school  and  early  college  years ; 
it  implies  only  that  something  should  be  secured  as  thoroughly 
taught.] 

We  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  New  Education  upon  the 
academies  and  fitting-schools  of  the  country.  Slowly  but  steadily 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  preparation  of  boys  for  col- 
lege has  been  improving.  The  colleges  have  continually  made 
increased  demands  upon  the  preparatory  schools ;  these  schools 
have  been  continually  responding  better  and  better  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  But  now  they  are  to  be  called  upon  for  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  "courses."  How  shall  they  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  by  the  many  ways  amongst  which  a  boy 
may  make  his  choice  to  enter  the  college  doors  as  thrown  open  by 
the  New  Education?  What  interest  will  boys  continue  to  take  in 
the  mathematics  and  ancient  classics  of  the  fitting-school  when 
these  pursuits  are  required  simply  to  get  into  college  through  one 
of  these  many  doors,  and  are  then  liable  to  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  the  goal  of  free  election  has  been  attained  ? 

We  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  unrestricted  elective  system 
upon  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  The  standard  of  such 
education  has  constantly  been  rising  for  many  years.  The  old 
methods  were,  indeed,  faulty  in  many  particulars, — in  some  inher- 
ently so,  in  more  as  a  matter  of  accidental  and  temporary  applica- 
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tion.    Yet,  after  all,  they  gave  something  that  had  a  defioita 
tangible  value.     The  new  methodB,  in  themaelTeB  considered, 
better.     The  new  learning  and  sdenoe  are,  of  course,  ioBni 
richer  and  broader  than  the  old.    In  order  to  introduce  them  tx 
oollege  undergraduate,  however,  is  it  necessary  to  take  ereryt' 
as  respects  the  subject-matter  of  his  education  ont  of  the  d 
control  of  the  older  and  wiser  party  in  the  transactioa,  and  cot 
it  to  the  choice  of  the  younger  and  more  inexperienced?     If 
is  to  be,  how  will  it  not  affect,  almost  disastrously  for  a  time 
interests  of  the  higher  education?    There  are,  to  be  sure, 
ways  of  being  educated  ;  there  are  already  many  schools  g 
different  quantities  and  kinds  of  knowledges  and  powers  of  a> 
Hitherto  all  ways  and  schools  hare  invited  the  choices  o' 
men  who  have  attended  them  only  in  a  general  way.     They 
■aid,  virtually,  If  you  choose  me,  yon  chooee  a  certain  kin< 
amount  of  discipline  in  knowing  and  doing,  and  you  must 
by  your  choice.     We  know  how,  as  respects  both  matta 
manner,  to  reach  the  end  better  than  do  yon ;  we  will,  i 
main,  choose  the  path  for  you.     But  what  of  connected,  f 
discipline  in  certain  lines  will  a  higher  education  come  to 
sent  in  this  country  if  the  so-called  "  new"  method  of  giviu; 
the  bands  of  the  pupil  all  choice  of  subject,  from  one  short  ] 
of  education  to  the  next,  is  to  prevail? 

Finally,  we  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  tlie  JSew  Eduoatiot 
the  character  of  youth.  We  are  still  afraid  of  Qie  very  isE 
which  Professor  Palmer  finds  his  argnmenta  for  the  bent 
the  system  he  approves.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  son 
provement  iu  various  particulars  has  taken  place  in  student 
acter  and  student  life  at  Harvard  since  this  system  was  mos 
pletely  put  in  place  there.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  in 
respect,  except  the  one  of  securing  $175,000  instead  of  $SU 
a  year,  and  of  making  a  smaller  percentage  of  annual  gt 
numbers,  the  results  of  the  system  still  in  vogue  at  Yale  are  ■ 
or  superior,  to  those  at  Harvard.  The  argument,  from  an  e 
ence  of  one  or  two  years  in  a  single  institution,  does  not  qui 
fears  which  are  grounded  in  old-time  convictions  and  commi 
Stitutional  customs  that  have  their  roots  in  many  centuries, 
need  much  more  light,  both  from  reason  and  from  ohservi 
before  we  can  see  our  way  clearly  to  prefer  the  eo-called  " 
Education "  to  one  which  is,  in  our  judgment,  wiser,  alth 
both  new  and  old. 

George  T.  Lac 
Kxw  Havcit,  Conr. 
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metbod  in  use  at  Han'ard)  will  increaae  tbe  tendency  to  self- 
indul^Dce  and  BbaUownese,  which  U  already  gre-at  enough  in 
American  student  life.  A  smattering  of  many  knowledges,  hastily 
and  superficially  got,  is  the  temptation  of  our  modem  education. 
The  chief  remedy  must  be  in  a  selection  of  certain  topics  to  be 
porsned  with  large  persistence  and  thoroughness  by  all  those  who 
choose  to  associate  themselves  for  purposes  of  common  study.  If 
the  average  American  boy,  on  entering  college,  had  had  a  dis- 
cipline, and  had  made  acquisitions  in  a  few  lines  of  study,  at  all 
equaling  the  results  reached  by  the  German  gymnasium,  he  might 
more  safely  he  left  to  choose  for  himself.  One's  eyes  must  be 
already  well  opened  to  hop  about,  fetter  free,  from  twig  to  twig, 
upon  the  tree  of  knowledge.  But  our  freshman  has  hatl  no  such 
mental  discipline ;  he  has  made  no  such  acquisitions.  The  gradu- 
ate of  a  German  gj'mnasium  knows,  indeed,  more  of  some  subjects 
than  the  majority  of  the  professors  of  the  same  subjects  in  not  a 
few  of  our  so-called  colleges.  Two  years  more  of  continued  study 
in  prescribed  lines  is  certainly  little  enough.  [It  will  be  noticed 
tiiat  tins  statement  is  quite  independent  of  any  opinion  as  to 
what  should  be  taught  in  fitting-school  and  early  college  years ; 
it  implies  only  that  something  should  be  secured  as  thoroughly 
taught.] 

We  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  New  Education  upon  the 
academies  and  fitting-schools  of  the  country.  Slowly  but  steadily 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  preparation  of  boys  for  col- 
lege has  been  improving.  The  colleges  have  continually  made 
increased  demands  upon  the  preparatory  schools ;  these  schools 
hare  been  continually  responding  better  and  better  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  But  now  they  are  to  be  called  upon  for  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  "  courses,"  How  shall  they  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  by  the  many  ways  amongst  which  a  boy 
may  make  his  choice  to  enter  the  college  doors  as  thrown  open  by 
the  New  Education?  What  interest  will  boys  continue  to  take  in 
the  mathematics  and  ancient  classics  of  the  fitting-school  when 
these  pursuits  are  required  sinijily  to  jjet  into  college  through  one 
of  these  m^ny  doors,  and  are  then  liable  to  be  abandoned  as  soon 
U  the  goal  of  free  election  has  been  attained  ? 

We  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  unrestricted  elective  system 
npoD  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  The  standard  of  such 
education  has  constantly  been  rising  for  many  years.  The  old 
methods  were,  indeed,  faulty  in  many  particuhirs,  —  in  some  inher- 
ed; so,  in  more  aa  a  matter  of  accidental  and  temporary  applica- 
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tion.  Yet,  after  all,  they  gave  something  that  had  a  definite  and 
tangible  value.  The  new  methods,  in  themselves  considered,  are 
better.  The  new  learning  and  science  are,  of  course,  infinitely 
richer  and  broader  than  the  old.  In  order  to  introduce  them  to  the 
college  undergraduate,  however,  is  it  necessary  to  take  everything 
as  respects  the  subject-matter  of  his  education  out  of  the  direct 
control  of  the  older  and  wiser  party  in  the  transaction,  and  commit 
it  to  the  choice  of  the  younger  and  more  inexperienced?  If  this 
is  to  be,  how  will  it  not  affect,  almost  disastrously  for  a  time,  the 
interests  of  the  higher  education  ?  There  are,  to  be  sure,  many 
ways  of  being  educated ;  there  are  already  many  schools  giving 
different  quantities  and  kinds  of  knowledges  and  powers  of  action. 
Hitherto  all  ways  and  schools  have  invited  the  choices  of  the 
men  who  have  attended  them  only  in  a  general  way.  They  have 
said,  virtually.  If  you  choose  me,  you  choose  a  certain  kind  and 
amount  of  discipline  in  knowing  and  doing,  and  you  must  abide 
by  your  choice.  We  know  how,  as  respects  both  matter  and 
manner,  to  reach  the  end  better  than  do  you ;  we  will,  in  the 
main,  choose  the  path  for  you.  But  what  of  connected,  steady 
discipline  in  certain  lines  will  a  higher  education  come  to  repre- 
sent in  this  countr}'  if  the  so-called  ^^  new  "  method  of  giving  into 
the  hands  of  the  pupil  all  choice  of  subject,  from  one  short  period 
of  education  to  the  next,  is  to  prevail? 

Finally,  we  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  New  Education  upon 
the  character  of  youth.  We  are  still  afraid  of  the  veiy  issues  in 
which  Professor  Palmer  finds  his  arguments  for  the  benefits  of 
the  system  he  approves.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  some  im- 
provement in  various  particulars  has  taken  place  in  student  char- 
acter and  student  life  at  Harvard  since  this  system  was  most  com* 
pletely  put  in  place  there.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  in  every 
respect,  except  the  one  of  securing  8175,000  instead  of  $250,000 
a  year,  and  of  making  a  smaller  percentage  of  annual  gain  in 
numbers,  the  results  of  the  system  still  in  vogue  at  Yale  are  equal, 
or  superior,  to  those  at  Harvard.  The  argument,  from  an  experi- 
ence of  one  or  two  years  in  a  single  institution,  does  not  quiet  the 
fears  which  are  grounded  in  old-time  convictions  and  common  in- 
stitutional customs  that  have  their  roots  in  many  centuries.  We 
need  much  more  light,  both  from  reason  and  from  observatiSh, 
before  we  can  see  our  way  clearly  to  prefer  the  so-called  "  New 
Education  "  to  one  which  is,  in  our  judgment,  wiser,  although 
both  new  and  old. 

George  T.  Ladd. 
Vew  Haven,  Conn. 
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one  which  is,  in  onr  judgment,  wiser,  althongiSt 


George  T.  Ladd. 


ADDRESS. 


This  paper  is  a  fragment.  The  title  indicates  the 
scope  of  the  whole  discussion,  of  which  the  present 
essay  would  form  a  part.  The  theme  of  this  portion 
is  more  properly, —  The  Educational  Pactor  in  So- 
cial Dynamics, 

The  talent  for  misery  is  the  fulcrum  of  progress. 
*'In  the  beginning,"  says  the  gospel  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  ''was  appetite,  passion,  will."  That 
appetite  had  not  fed ;  that  passion  had  not  flamed ; 
that  will  had  not  decreed.  In  the  unexplored  material 
of  infinite  might-be's,  appetite  discovered  food,  and 
passion  fuel.  The  mist  of  unthought  thought,  of  un- 
felt  feeling,  of  unwilled  will,  became  self-conscious 
potentiality  of  gratifying  origination  and  creation. 
Imagination  of  the  possible  changed  the  actual  into 
the  miserable.  Ennui  became  maddening,  lack  be- 
came ravening.  Then  will  wrought,  that  appetite 
might  gorge,  and  passion  bum,  and  misery  rejoice. 
Thus  the  will,  enticed  by  the  unrealized,  began  to 
fashion  the  cosmos  of  matter  into  the  cosmos  of  mind. 
The  leverage  of  desire  began  to  lifl  the  real  towards 
the  ideal. 
.  This  may  be  called  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  society. 
I  do  not  refer  to  Schopenhauer  as  an  authority,  and  I 
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4  DR.  small's  address. 

am  not  at  all  concerned  to  inquire  whether  the  thought 
which  his  words  suggest  to  me  is  exactly  that  which 
he  intended  to  express.     Enough,  that  in  the  world- 
crucible  misery  is  the  condition  of  any  reaction.     Mis- 
ery generates  desire,  desire  breaks  up  ten  thousand 
miseries  of  mechanical  union,  and  ten  thousand  free 
affinities  recombine  with  naturalness  and  satisfaction. 
The  power  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  visible,  ^ 
and  of  suffering  because  it  contrasts  unfavorably  with^ 
the  invisible,  is  the  force  in  social  chemistry  behindl 
movements  that  involve  the  action  of  all  energies  supe — 
rior  to  the  impulses  of  mechanical  motion. 

To  translate  these  abstractions  into  more  concrete 
terms : — Social  progress,  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  result=i 
ant  of  physical  action,  or  something  closely  analogous 
is  the  reorganization  of  human  relations  by  more  ohh 
less  intelligently  directed  efforts  to  exchange  discomfo?s 
of  some  sort  for  comfort.  Pain  seeks  relief;  waKr: 
seeks  satiety  ;  repression  seeks  freedom  ;  helplessne  ^ 
seeks  resource;  unreason  searches  after  rationality; 
wrong  creates  demand  for  right. 

This  substitution  of  the  better  for  the  worse  may 
proceed  either  by  infinitesimal  increments,  or  by 
seismic  upheavals  of  society.  The  evolution  of  the 
modern  city,  with  its  pavements,  drainage,  lights,  con- 
spicuously designated  streets,  parks,  water-works, 
rapid  transit  and  communication,  its  sanitary,  police, 
and  charitable  organizations,  its  graded  schools  and  its 
ungraded  churches,  is  an  illustration  of  the  former 
process.  The  historical  revolutions,  from  the  exchange 
of  the  judges  for  kings,  to  the  exchange  of  emperors 
for  presidents,  and  despotism  for  constitutionalism^ 
are  instances  of  the  latter. 


is,  in  our  judgment,  wiser,  althon^ 
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lat  Status  may  become  motion,  belief  must  arise 
existing  conditions  are  tyrannous.     The  limita- 
of  environment  must  oppress.    Misery  must  goad 
Dtion. 

dividual  misery  is  quickly  and  keenly  felt  and 
>red.  The  blow  or  the  fall,  cold  or  hunger,  gives 
and  causes  impatience  without  artificial  cultiva- 
of  sensitiveness.  Class  misery,  or  mass  misery, 
long  be  endured  without  a  thought  of  change, 
use,  like  these  mountains  around  us,  it  is  so  bulky 
ne  thinks  of  questioning  its  eternity.  Witness, 
xample,  the  miseries  of  the  present  capitalistic 
lization  of  society.  Within  the  recollection  of 
still  young,  a  few  eccentric  spirits  have  begun  to 
ver  that  society  is  suffering  from  a  gigantic  hurt, 
hey  are  to  this  hour  hardly  able  to  gather  a  hand- 
f  sympathizers  with  their  vicarious  endurance  of 

lividuals  are,  at  first,  then,  the  organs  of  by  far 
irger  number  of  social  sensations.  Multitudes  do 
ealize  that  they  are  circumscribed  and  restricted 
thousand  ways  till  individuals  proclaim  that  paths 
>pen  to  greater  distances  and  in  new  directions, 
e  history  of  inventive  enterprise,  we  find  an  unin- 
pted  series  of  illustrations.  We  do  not  complain 
ipace  and  time  oppose  themselves  to  the  exchange 
ods  and  the  communion  of  spirit,  till  individuals, 
measuring  and  training  physical  forces,  prove 
these  have  imposed  upon  our  ignorance,  and  that 
lifficulties  are  surmountable.  Then  we  appro- 
B  the  services  of  steam  and  electricity,  without 
I  sense  of  our  need  of  them  ;  but  long  use  develops 
ndence.     When,  at  length,  accident  deprives  us 
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of  their  assistance,  we  see  at  last  how  narrowly  we 
had  lived  without  their  enlarging  influence. 

The  most  radical  social  reorganizations,  however, 
are  not  the  devices  of  individuals ;  they  are  the  result 
of  a  change  of  mind,  a  re-aiming  of  desire,  a  redirect- 
ing of  effort  by  associated   units.      All   revolutions, 
from  discharges  of  thunder-bolts  to  dethronements  of 
dynasties,  are  evolutions.     Not  the  disputatiousness  of 
a  German  monk  nor  the  uxoriousness  of  an  English 
king,  but  the  dawning  self-consciousness  of  two  na- 
tions, made  the  crises  of  152 1  and  of  1529.     Socie^ 
prepares  its  revolutions  through  the  medium  of  indi- 
viduals who  feel  the  common  woe  and  long  for  the 
common  weal.     Let  us  call  them  idealists. 

Idealists  are  the  social  nerve  centres,  both  sensory 
and  motor.     The  idealists  of  whom  I  am  thinking  are 
men  who  have  thought  out  something  more  perfect- 
which  they  are  impatient  to  put  in  the  place  of  some- 
thing less  perfect.     The  idealist  is  not  contented  tc 
copy   old,  defective   models.      He   is   always  trying 
either  to  equal  a  perfect  standard,  or  to  put  into  hi: 
work  ideas  which  he,  at  least,  has   never  realize<^ 
His  ideals  are  not  illusions,  any  more  than  the  plan 
for  the  house  you  intend  to  build  is  a  castle  in  the  air. 
The  idealist  is  no  more  a  visionary  than  is  the  archi- 
tect.    The   idealist   is   not   a    dreamer,   constructing 
worlds   in  which  water  runs  up  hill,  and  vice  pro- 
motes  health,  and   laziness   instead   of  labor   is  the 
source  of  wealth.     The  idealist  is  not  a  Don  Quixote, 
trying  to  make  himself  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
course  of  events ;  nor  a  Mr.  Micawber,  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up.     The  idealist  is  a  man  of  strong 
understanding  of  present  realities.      He  sees  that  if 
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■ome  particular  means  were  geared  to  their  work  with 
more  reference  to  their  nature,  the  world  would  be  a 
more  comfortable  and  profitable  place  to  live  in.  He 
finds  the  chief  executive  of  a  great  nation,  for  example, 
reduced  to  the  function  of  a  patronage  distributer.  He 
detects  the  social  damage,  the  waste  of  energy,  the 
political  wrong,  which  the  multitudes  have  not  per- 
ceived.  Discovering  such  misapplications  of  social 
power,  the  idealist  tries  to  point  out  the  method  of 
adjustment.  Not  a  croaker,  an  alarmist,  or  a  pessimist, 
but  the  seer  of  persistent  fault,  the  prophet  of  possible 
improvement,  the  pioneer  of  reclamation  and  recon- 
struction, he  is  incarnate  enterprise  and  courage  and 
progress. 

Herein  is  all  that  is  true  of  the  "  great  man"  theory 
of  history.  Great  men  are  localizations  of  social  sen- 
sations and  perceptions.  They  are  not  so  much 
social  reagentSi  as  phenomena  in  social  reactions. 
They  are  less  the  causes  of  heat  in  the  social  cauldron, 
than  the  first  hubbies  that  betray  the  presence  of  heat 
to  the  degree  of  seething.  Great  men  focalize  dif- 
fused force.  They  become  tlie  rallying  points  of 
unoi^anized  energies.  They  are  digests  and  codifi- 
cations of  scattered  and  unrecognized  social  opinion. 
In  them  society  sees  itself  in  new  phases.  In  so  far 
society  first  attains  self-consciousness  in  them.  They 
are  the  most  comprehensible  social  self-assertions. 
They  are  social  mercury.  In  them  influences  are 
patent  which  in  society,  as  a  whole,  are  latent. 

If  I  have  made  the  thought  intelligible  thus  far, 
assent  will  be  easy  to  the  further  proposition,  that 
tocial  progress  under  Democratic  government  in- 
tioivestjirst,  development  of  the  popular  talent  for 
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misery;  and  second^  or  conversely ^  the  development 
of  popular  idealism.  The  individual  idealist  is  an 
agitator.  Progress  arises  only  when  agitation  dis- 
turbs the  molecules  of  the  social  mass.  It  never 
comes  permanently  from  an  external  impulse.  Soci- 
ety is  not  a  projectile,  but  an  organism.  The  enlight- 
ened despotism  which  Aristotle  proposed,  and  which 
Frederick  the  Great  in  a  measure  realized,  may 
organize  and  direct  society  in  accordance  with  ideals 
which  only  meagre  minorities  can  comprehend. 
Democracies  can  progress  only  when  consciousness 
of  misery  and  imagination  of  means  of  relief  sway 
masses  numerous  enough  to  control  a  permanent 
balance  of  power  ;  nay,  in  many  cases,  intelligent  and 
determined  idealists  must  compose  an  actual  majority. 
The  Conqueror  could  nationalize  the  land  of  England 
by  a  coup  d*etat  at  Salisbury ;  but  land  leagues,  and 
race  enthusiasm,  and  humanitarian  sympathy  and 
support  in  every  civilized  nation  have  failed  to  wring 
from  the  democratic  empire  of  Great  Britain  deliver- 
ance of  the  Irish  peasant  from  the  thraldom  of  rack- 
rent.  Our  nation  in  arms  could  destroy  the  legal 
institution  of  negro  slavery,  but  our  nation  in  peace 
has  not  so  much  as  heard  that  there  is  the  economic 
institution  of  industrial  slavery,  more  inexorable  and 
more  godless  than  the  slavery  we  have  destroyed. 

In  order  that  society  may  will  to  progress,  and  may 
achieve  progress  in  the  direction  of  its  will,  it  must 
know  itself.  "  Gnothi  seauton^^  is  radical  wisdom 
for  democracies  as  well  as  for  individuals.  From 
Plato  to  Cicero,  for  example,  reflecting  minds  were 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  some  kind  of  immortality  as 
the    privilege    of    philosophers.     During   the    same 
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I  the  Other  hand,  the  eBsential  similarity  of 
ton  man  and  the  clod  he  trod  was  more  uni- 
BBumed  bv  thinkers.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
:hough  crowded  with  great  events  and  aig- 
y  great  men,  was  for  Mediterranean  society, 
le,  an  era  of  decline  and  despair  instead  of 
md  hope.     Progress  in  civilization  must  lag 

destiny  of  every  man  to  spiritual  life  and 
ent  and  enjoyment  is  the  axiomatic  major 
af  popular  social  philosophy.  Peoples  will 
,he  sport  of  dcmagogism  until  majorities 
lugh  of  moral  fact  lo  resent  unrighteousness 
rage  against  the  hygiene  of  society.  Words 
tions  will  intimidate  into  dumb  delivery  ot 
!S  to  social  highwaymen,  until  we  are  as 
irith  the  rights  involved  in  the  facts  of  human 
lod.  and  the  essential  equality  of  all  men  in 
an  opportunity  to  develop  manhood,  as  we 
;hc  demands  of  the  body  for  food  and  sleep, 
quackery  will  continue  to  dose  us  with  the 
of  popular  education,  compounded  of  read- 
ng,  and  arithmetic,  until  we  learn  that  such 
on  no  more  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  matter 
cttons  of  morphine  cure  the  opium  habit, 
rum  of  social  progress  is  consciousness  of 
distributed  among  the   social  atoms.     The 

misery  results  from  perception  that  any 
cting  human  welfare  is  disregarded  in  the 
ier.  That  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  but  in 
ggregate  confined  by  convention  and  satanic 
ce,  rather  than  by  necessity,  to  the  existence 
;;  that  man  is  a  moral  being,  with  no  right 
us  gratification  which  limits  his  or  another's 
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spiritual  development,  or  annuls  or  weakens  moral 
obligation  ;  that  man  is  an  industrial  being,  designated 
by  faculty  and  capacity  to  the  exploitation  of  material 
resource,  not  to  the  end  that  warehouse  and  palace 
and  bank  vault  may  loom  and  bulge  with  material 
products  or  their  representatives,  but  that  this  foot- 
stool of  God  may  become  the  footstool  of  a  race  of 
men  grown  like  to  God  ;  that  man  is  a  political  being, 
associating  with  his  kind  not  as  gamesters  congregate 
to  plunder  each  other  by  combination  of  wit  and 
chance,  but  constituted  in  nationality  in  order  to  find 
the  means,  which  would  otherwise  fail,  to  demon* 
strate  spiritual  worth  and  exert  spiritual  power; — 
these  are  some  of  the  knowledges  which  belong  o 
right  to  all  men.  Only  through  the  understanding  o 
these,  with  their  content  and  their  corollaries,  can-.^ 
men  become  susceptible  of  that  benign  misery  whicl^ 
is  the  prerequisite  of  progress. 

We  have  looked  at  human  concerns  in  fragments^ 
and  scraps.  We  have  developed  such  men  as  Vir — 
chow  and  Pasteur  and  Huxley,  who  have  heroicall3r-* 
spent  their  lives,  not  upon  the  Iota  subscript,  but^ 
upon  microscopic  particles  of  human  tissue  compar 
with  which  the  Iota  subscript  is  massive.  In  socia 
science  we  have  likewise  developed  multitudes  o 
microscopists,  and  no  one  could  be  more  unwillin 
than  I  to  depreciate  their  work  ;  but  my  contention  is 
that  we  have  failed  to  develop  the  proper  proportio 
of  men  who  look  at  life  in  the  large  with  an 
approach  to  precision.  We  have  analyzed  and  dis 
sected  certain  social  tissues,  but  we  have  only  super 
ficially  glanced  at  the  great  social  organism. 

This   extended    introduction  is   purposely  propor 
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tioned  to  the  whole  subject  suggested  in  the  begin- 
ning, rather  than  to  the  special  topic  to  which  I  shall 
now  confine  myself.     Intermediate  steps  are  not  nec- 
essary to  the  considerations  that  I  wish  to  urge  in 
commending  to  your  attention  an  ideal  of  education 
which   makes  its  object   nothing   narrower   nor  less 
comprehensive  than  an  extension  of  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  social  possibility.     I  have  selected  the  present 
line     of   thought,  because,  in    studying    institutions 
founded  for  the  sake  of  social  amelioration,  I   have 
found  that  none  are  so  strategically  situated  as  those 
'whose  methods  are  educational.     If  society  is  to  pro- 
cess, rather    than    gravitate    upward    and    onward 
according  to  the  unformulated   law  of  moral  attrac- 
tion,   its  teachers   must  be  its  great  men,  its  nerve 
centres,  its   vicarious    sufferers,   its    pathfinders  and 
aidventurers   into  unvisited   regions  of  social  experi- 
ment.    Large  ideality  ;  precision  in  analysis  of  social 
status;  alert  discrimination  of  social  tendency  ;  accu- 
racy in  detection  and   interpretation  of  social   signs ; 
sympathy   with   the  victims   of  social   wrongs,    and 
with  the  sufferers  of  hardships  entailed  by  irrational 
social   organization ;  vigorous  constructive    imagina- 
tion trained   to   recombine  social  materials  into  de- 
signs for  better  organizations, — these  are  the  essentials 
of  the   ideal    pedagogical    equipment,    the    presiding 
faculties  which  turn  to  worthy  use  all  subordinate  and 
technical  facility. 

When  the  Spartan  state  took  charge  of  education 
and  trained  all  youth  for  the  profession  of  war,  its 
ideal  was  strictly  defined,  and  its  means  were  appro- 
priate to  the  proposed  end.  The  organizers  and 
agents  of  Spartan  rule  were  in  no  apparent   uncer- 
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tainty  either  about  the  proper  subjects  or  the  proper 
methods  of  state  action.  Our  American  states  assume 
the  task  of  educating  for  social  life  at  its  best,  but  we 
have  not  yet  even  entered  upon  a  systematic  inquiry 
into  the  particulars  embraced  in  the  constitution  of 
the  ideal  society.  It  has  never  occurred  to  any  but  a 
select  few  that  the  work  of  education  calls  for  work- 
ers with  outlook  broader  than  the  horizon  of  the 
school-room  platform.  If  we  discount  the  tithe — 
to  speak  most  liberally — of  master  minds  that  are 
considering  education  broadly,  we  have  left  in  the 
United  States  a  body  of  pedagogical  hack-workers, 
either  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  relations  of 
popular  education,  or  so  indifferent  to  them  that  they 
have  never  approached  the  opportunities  of  their  pro- 
fession under  the  inspiration  of  an  intelligent  pur- 
pose. 

To  be  a  little  more  definite  :  The  task  of  social  lead- 
ership is  the  creation  of  profound  social  discontent, 
through  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  human 
relations  out  of  joint.     If  this  work  is  not  begun  for 
the  masses  in  the   common   schools,  it   can  nowhere 
else  be  safely  done,  and  it  is  difi^cult  to    imagine  that* 
it  can  anywhere  else  be  even  attempted  on  an  ade- 
quate scale.     The   systematic  evolution    of  a  higher 
from  a  lower,  a  better  from  a  worse,  social  order  can 
by  no  means  be  made  so  sure,  as  by  rescuing  some  of 
the  years  wasted  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth 
upon  sterile  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geogra- 
phy,   with    a   little   grammar   and    physiology,    and 
devoting  them  to  moral  and  social  philosophy  ! 

I  will  not  stop  to  fortify  this  apparently  untenable 
position   against  assault.     The   points  of  attack  are 
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easily  anticipated,  and  it  would  be  a  simple  matter,  if 
time  allowed,  to  withdraw  from  these  insecure  out- 
posts to  the  impregnable  portion  of  the  field.   I  prefer 
the  bolder  alternative.     I  maintain   that  the  mind  of 
a  child  can  take  in  profounder  truths  about  the  struct- 
ural facts  of  society  than  our  school  systems  have  ever 
allowed  it  to  confront.     If  time  permitted,  I  should 
argue   at  length,  that,    under  a   rational    system   of 
instruction  and  mental   development,  such  prodigies 
as  John  Stuart  Mill,  discussing  the  laws  of  political 
economy  at  an  age  when  most  boys  have  hardly  grad- 
uated from  Mother  Goose,  would  be   less  exceptional 
than   typical.     A  child  may   learn  about   morals  as 
exactly  as  about  muscles.     He  may  understand  social 
as  well  as  animal  physiology.     He  might  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  fundamental  relations  between  the 
dividend  and  divisor  in  the  mill,  as  well  as  between 
those  in  the  arithmetic.     The  ''  law  of  diminishing 
returns"  presents  no  greater  essential  difficulties  than 
**Five  from  two  I  cannot  take,  so  I  borrow  ten,  etc." 
The  real  boundaries  of  social  classes  might  be  fixed  in 
Si  child's  mind  as  readily  as  the   imaginary  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude.     While  we  are  teaching  that 
the  formula  for  extracting  the  cube  root  is  not  a  slot 
into   which  any  fool  may  drop  a  nickel  and  procure 
the  desired  result,  we  might  just  as  well  be  determin- 
ing the  political  conduct   of  the  next  generation  by 
lodging  the  revelation  that  laws  are  neither  automatic 
administrative  engines,    nor  charms   with  which   to 
donjure  good  government. 

I  purposely  leave  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  con- 
sented to  discuss  the  subject,  ample  room  at  this  point 
^r  criticism  of  detail.     The  main  thesis  may  be  reaf- 
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"^*  firmed  in  another  form.     Volitional   social    progrcs 

•*^  in  democracies  is  conditioned  upon  popular    insigh 

D6t)  into  the  facts  of  social  relations.     Democracies  mui 

V^'  be  capable   of  distinguishing  the  accidental   in  socit 

OolJ  order  from  the   essential ;  the   conventional   from  th 

•B  :  structural ;    the    organized    from    the    organic ;   th 

con  artificial  from  the  natural ;  the  legal  from  the  just 

it  ti  the    actual    from    the   possible.     Democracies    mui 

18  i  attain   wisdom   in    social    diagnosis.     They  must  h 

int€  able  to  discriminate  between  pathological  and  phyi 

*wa5  iological  conditions.     Whether  or  not  private  prop 

diff  erty   in    land,    for    example,     is    a    normal    or    a 

Hit  abnormal  social  growth,  should  be  a  subject  no  moi 

mex  obscure  than  the  relations  of  the   nutritive  and  vai 

said  cular  systems  in  the  human  body. 

amc  The  proximate  end,  at  least,  of  democratic  educs 

by  tion  is,  to  popularize   knowledge  of  these  structun 

max  and   functional   phenomena   of  society,    and    of  tt 

maj  truths  which  these  phenomena  contain.     This  is  n< 

iJig(i  to   assert  that  politics  and   economics  should   dri> 

gQHf  other  subjects  from  the  schools,  any  more  than  a  pic 

^Q  for  the  study  of  physics  would   be  a  demand   for  tl 

^£  £  abolition  of  mathematics.     To  adopt  another  figure 

p  My  contention  is,  that  democratic  educators   shoul 

♦jjQ  gi'asp   for  themselves   a    comprehensive   idea    of  tl 

^Y^^  architecture   of  the  social   structure  upon  which   v 

^  are  building  at  cross  purposes  and  by  rule  of  thuml 

Having   comprehended    some   of  the    principles    ' 

J*  ,  which  all  durable  social  building  must  conform,  v 

«  .  may  change  much  of  our  educational  rough-hewir 

into  artistic  designing. 

^  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  the  profour 

work  of  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  on  Dynamic  Socio 

or  81 
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'.  In  spite  of  glaring  faults,  among  which  is  gra- 
Dus  and  illogical  depreciation  of  Christianity,  these 
volumes  are  the  most  respectable  attempt  yet 
le  in  this  country  to  found  a  science  of  society. 
f.  Ward's  discussion  of  the  relation  of  education 
locial  progress  deserves  to  be  recognized  as  the 
It  comprehensive  and  systematic  report  of  explora- 
is  among  social  phenomena  that  an  American 
Mtigator  has  yet  rendered.  If  I  may  assume  your 
uaintance  with  his  work,  I  shall  not  need  to  argue 
:  while  pedagogical  science  has  admirably  ^vrought 
the  theory  of  how  to  teach,  it  has  deplorably  neg- 
ed  the  more  fundamental  consideration  ofw^_^to 
:h  and  what  to  teach. 

'he  quest  of  the  ages  has  been  for  the  secret  of 
r  to  live  this  life  for  all  it  is  worth.  Each  science 
:  men  have  pursued  has  discovered  some  truth 
ch  will  tind  its  place  in  the  completed  revelation 
;  will  one  day  reward  the  quest.  As  yet  these 
hs  are  the  chaotic  material  of  a  cosmic  Chinese 
zle,  waiting  for  organization.  A  higher  diHcrs 
n  a  lower  civilization  in  the 
hs  for  which  a  permanent  plac 
I.  For  this  reason  the  presciei 
■de,  in  discerning  that  "  none 
self,"  was  never  more  appreciable  than  to-day. 
natters  not  how  many  truths  about  society  are 
light  to  the  light  of  scholars"  eyes  by  research,  if 
rare  withheld  from  the  light  of  the  people's  eyes 
the  darkness  of  those  scholars'  libraries.  The 
osopher  cannot  enjoy  the  advantages  of  social 
^ess,  unless  he  reveals  to  societ}'  the  path  and  the 
hod  of  progress  which   he  has  discovered.     The 


lumber  of  these 
has  been  discov- 
e  of  the  Christian 
)f  us    liveth    unto 
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people  must  be  admitted  to  the  Baconian  laboratory, 
the  Cartesian  study,  the  Newtonian  orchard,  the 
Pisan  cathedral.  The  esoteric  mysteries  of  to-day 
must  be  the  people's  commonplaces  to-morrow.  The 
people  must  be  privileged  to  learn  from  childhood 
what  human  power,  or  attribute,  or  capacity,  or 
right  is  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined"  by  the  existing 
social  order.  They  must  be  taught  to  suffer  individ- 
ually from  the  common  constraint,  and  to  strive  with 
the  social  whole  towards  the  emancipation  to  which 
the  very  restraint  creates  a  presumption  of  right. 

For  an  all-round  view  of  the  subject  upon  which  I 
have  entered,  examination  of  the  educational  function 
and  value  of  other  social  forces,  especially  church  and 
press,  would  be  necessary.  The  time  allotted  me 
permits  only  these  hints  upon  the  possible  dynamic 
importance  of  schools  alone.  I  plead  tor  a  broader 
outlook  than  we  habitually  take  over  the  field  which 
our  position  commands.  Whatever  his  technical 
preparation,  the  teacher  has  not  the  station  from 
which  he  can  apply  his  individual  leverage  with  all 
its  power,  unless  he  has  made  himself  a  wise  social 
philosopher,  an  idealist,  capable  of  stimulating  so- 
cial insight  and  foresight  in  his  pupils.  No  one 
can  understand  as  well  as  ourselves  the  narrowing, 
dwarfing,  belittling,  shrivelling  tendency  of  our  pro- 
fession, if  practised  without  reference  to  the  wider 
relations  which  the  minutiae  of  the  school  routine 
afiect.  I  maintain  that  until  our  schools  are  vitalized 
by  a  measureless  infusion  of  thought  material,  which 
our  machinery  of  thought  form  shall  convert  into 
social  ideals,  our  schools  will  remain  as  far  from  their 
vocation,  as  factors   in  social    development,    as   the 


in  our  judgment,  wiser,  although 
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pedtint  is  from  the  merit  of  tlie  scholar.  Mental  cal- 
isthenics can  never  lift  civilizations.  If  they  could, 
the  age  of  the  Schoolmen  would  never  have  been 
called  "  dark,"  nor  would  the  keen  classical  scholar' 
ship  of  nineteenth  century  Russian  universities  and 
Spanish  cloisters  be  useless  to  the  world.  The  secret 
of  human  progress  lies  in  deciphering  and  realizing 
the  thoughts  stereotyped  in  physical  properties  and 
moral  fitnesses.  We  have  hardly  formulated  the 
comprehensive  question  of  all  science,  viz..  Is  the 
^vorld  that  man  has  made  the  world  which  these 
thoughts  prove  that  God  intended  him  to  make.'  The 
fcare  statement  of  the  question  carries  with  it  demon- 
stration that  all  knowledge  is  the  concern  of  all  men. 
"With  this  view  of  the  province  of  investigiition,  what 
a  gagging,  fettering  deception  seems  any  sclieme  of 
education  whicli  fails  to  stimulate  from  the  beginning 
■he  power  to  observe  and  reflect  upon  the  deviation  of 
■nan's  building  from  God's  designs  ! 

Society  has  progressed  thus  far  by  butting  against 
nature  and  being  buffeted  into  precautions.  The  edu- 
cator's prerogative  imposes  the  duty  of  accelerating 
progress  by  showing  society  how  to  anticipate  col- 
lisions with  nature.  Nothing  short  of  fearless  and 
ambitious  assumption  of  the  responsibility  can  save 
teachers  from  becoming  trifling  and  petty. 

Utopias,  from  the  Hebrew  prophecies  and  Plato's 
Republic  and  the  New  Testament  to  Edward  Bel- 
lamy's Looking  Backward,  have  wisely  or  ignorantly 
forecast  the  future.  The  wildest  of  them  contains 
something  to  engage  the  attention  of  serious  minds 
and  provoke  scrutiny  of  existing  institutions.  The 
diviaest  of  them  will  forever  show  how  to  construe 
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other  revelations.  The  immature  science  of  sociology 
as  developed  from  Comte  to  Lotze,  not  to  mention 
the  pseudo  social  science  of  Herbert  Spencer,  has 
already  shaken  the  foundation  of  social  opinion.  The 
American  Economic  Association  has  entered  into  so- 
cial inquiry  with  a  boldness,  a  devotion,  and  a  method 
which  present  some  of  the  most  hopeful  symptoms  in 
the  contemporary  thought  of  the  United  States.  The 
national  and  state  bureaus  of  labor  are  furnishing 
facts  which  are  rapidly  widening  our  social  horizon. 
This  body  of  thought  about  society,  from  Utopias  to 
statistics,  is  the  matter  of  supremest  social  concern. 
To  open  this  thought  to  the  popular  mind,  and  to 
open  the  popular  mind  to  this  (bought,  is  the  mission 
of  social  leadership.  The  educators  who  grasp  the 
situation  and  adapt  their  work  to  its  demands  will  be 
the  helmsmen  of  future  civilizations. 


x>  one  which  is,  in  our  judgment,  wiser,  althongih 
old. 

George  T.  Ladd. 
Com. 
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RECENT     HISTORICAL    WORK     IN    THE    COL- 
LEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  EUROPE 

AND  AMERICA, 

Inattgoial  Address  of  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  LL.D.' 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
tendency  to  give  to  all  great  and  profound  studies  the  his- 
torical form.  The  contributions  of  Darwin  to  natural  his- 
tory are,  in  a  certain  large  sense,  the  result  of  a  study 
of  the  history  of  nature  carried  on  in  a  scientific  spirit. 
Studies  in  machinery,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  in  elec- 
tricity even,  are  everywhere  inclining  to  take  on  the  same 
historical  methods.  In  all  branches  of  study  it  is  apparently 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  seen  that  one's  chances  of 
discovering  important  new  truth  are  quite  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  one's  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  has  already 
been  discovered.  So  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  the  French 
historian  Thiers  that  first  pointed  out  the  significance  of  the 
historical  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  distinguished 
from  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  eighteenth.  This  differ- 
ence, indicated  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  is  now  very  gen- 
erally recognized  and  understood. 

There  is  another  fact,  however,  that  is  not  less  worthy  of 
attention.  I  refer  to  the  extraordinary  development  of 
studies  in  history  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
world  during  the  last  few  years.  This  development  has 
amounted  to  a  veritable  revolution.     Every  American  at 

>  In  the  preparation  of  this  address  I  have  been  placed  under  obligations  by 
many  persons  for  valuable  information.  I  desire  especially  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Professor  H.  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professor  Paul 
Fredericq  of  the  University  of  Liege,  Professor  E.  Levasseur  of  Paris,  Professor 
Willard  Fiske,  and  Professor  Villari  of  Florence. — C.  K.  A, 
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all  familiar  with  college  life  in  this  country  knows  that  great 
advances  have  here  been  made ;  but  a  very  brief  presenta- 
tion will  be  enough  to  show,  I  think,  that  even  greater 
progress  has  been  made  in  many  of  the  countries  of  the  old 
world. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  we  are  perhaps  in 
some  danger  of  confining  our  attention  too  closely  to  what 
is  immediately  about  us.  Our  eyes  are  apt  to  rest  with  con- 
tentment on  our  material  growth  and  our  general  financial 
prosperity ;  and,  while  indulging  in  this  contemplative  satis- 
faction, it  is  quite  possible  that  we  shall  fail  to  see  the  greater 
advances  which,  in  certain  directions,  are  being  made  in  the 
old  world.  It  would  probably  be  easy  to  show  that  notwith- 
standing all  that  spirit  of  enterprise  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud  as  a  national  characteristic,  there  are  many  directions 
in  which  we  have  been  far  outstripped  by  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  more  sluggish  peoples  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  are  proud  of  the  recent 
growth  of  some  of  our  cities,  as  well  as  of  some  of  our  uni- 
versities; but  who  can  compare  the  municipal  government 
of  Berlin  or  Budapest  with  .that  of  New  York  or  Chicago, 
or  the  educational  enterprise  of  Paris  or  Strasburg  or 
Zurich  with  that  of  the  most  vigorous  of  our  own  univer- 
sities, without  a  modest  admission  that,  after  all,  we  have 
vastly  more  to  learn  from  them  than  they  have  to  learn 
from  us?  And  so  perhaps  it  will  be  in  regard  to  that 
branch  of  academic  discipline  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  the  American  Historical  Association.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  have  thought  that  on  this  occasion  it  would  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  advances  that 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  America  and  Europe. 

In  this  presentation  I  shall  purposely  avoid  limiting  my 
inquiries  to  any  specific  number  of  years.  The  scope  of  the 
subject  and  the  brevity  of  the  hour  compel  me  to  deal  spar- 
ingly with  details  and  critical  observations.  My  purpose  will 
be  satisfied,  if  I  succeed  in  pointing  out  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  this  general   advance.     It  will  be  con- 
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venient  to  look  first  at  the  teaching  of  history  in  the 
United  States,  and  then  at  the  teaching  of  history  in 
Europe. 

It  was  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  founding  of  Harvard 
College  before  the  study  of  history  In  that  institution  had 
any  standing  whatever.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
meagre  information  afforded,  it  was  customary  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  to  give  an  hour  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning  to  the  hearing  of  compositions  and  decla- 
mations, and  to  the  reciting  of  history,  ancient  and  modern. 
This  bare  statement  is  enough  to  show  how  impossible  it 
was  that  the  subject  should  make  any  very  considerable  im- 
pression. It  was  not  until  1839  ^^^^  ^^^  study  of  history  in 
any  American  college  was  first  encouraged  with  the  endow- 
ment of  a  special  chair.  To  that  chair,  the  McLean  profes- 
sorship of  ancient  and  modern  history  at  Harvard,  Jared 
Sparks  was  called.  At  Baltimore,  Professor  Sparks  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Marshall,  Story,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  others,  and  was  already  known  as  a  successful 
student  and  writer  of  American  history.  Mr.  Sparks's  work 
at  Harvard,  though  not  epoch-making  or  even  very  progres- 
sive in  its  character,  was  an  improvement  on  what  had  been 
done  before.  In  1840  he  published  his  edition  of  Smith's 
lectures,  and  in  the  following  year  introduced  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  England.  Though  in  that  same  year(i84i) 
history  and  natural  history  were  offered  as  elective  studies, 
yet  when  Sparks  became  president  of  the  college,  in  1849, 
he  attacked  the  elective  system  with  so  much  vigor  that  no 
further  advances  could  be  made.  This  distinguished  histo- 
rian unquestionably  gave  an  impulse  to  studies  in  American 
history,  but  he  left  the  foundations  and  methods  substan- 
tially as  he  had  found  them.  Very  few  lectures  on  general 
history  seem  to  have  been  given  to  relieve  the  aridity  of 
Tytler,  Keitley,  and  Schmidt,  though  some  gain  was  expe- 
rienced by  the  introduction  of  Sismondi  and  Smith.  The 
small  importance  attached  to  this  general  work  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  from  1853  to  1857  the  entire  field  of  history 
was  intrusted  to  the  instruction  of  a  single  tutor.     Nor  was 
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there  any  very  important  change  in  method  till  after  the 
accession  of  President  Eliot  in  1869.  Up  to  1870  Professor 
Torrey  had  for  thirteen  years  done  the  entire  work ;  but 
now  it  was  a  gain  of  great  importance  that  ancient  history 
was  transferred  to  Professor  Gurney,  and  mediaeval  and 
modern  history  to  Professor  Henry  Adams.  This  enlarge- 
ment of  the  force  not  only  enabled  the  professors  to  give 
fuller  and  better  instruction,  but,  more  important  still,  it 
made  possible  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods. The  work  of  Professor  Adams  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  innovating  name;  but  the  volume  of  essays  on 
Anglo-Saxon  law  abundantly  shows  that  the  spirit  of  origi- 
nal investigation,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a  German 
university,  had  at  length  taken  root  in  American  soil.  And 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  work  so  well  begun  in  1870 
by  Professor  Adams  has  since  that  date  been  carried  forward 
in  a  similar  spirit.  The  historical  staff  now  consists  of  seven 
professors  and  teachers.  The  number  of  courses  offered  the 
past  year  was  eighteen.  There  appears  to  be  no  very  clearly 
defined  seminary  work,  though  connected  with  six  of  the 
courses  opportunities  are  offered  for  something  analo- 
gous to  the  methods  of  investigation  that  prevail  in  the 
seminaries  of  Germany  and  the  cours  pratique  of  France. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  at  Harvard,  where 
so  much  excellent  work  appears  to  be  done,  no  provision  as 
yet  has  been  made  for  the  systematic  publication  of  the 
results  that  are  achieved.  But  it  is  no  small  triumph  in 
behalf  of  historical  studies,  that  within  a  single  adminis- 
tration instruction  in  history  has  been  brought  at  Harvard 
from  its  condition  in  1869  to  its  condition  at  the  present  day. 
Until  within  a  very  recent  period  the  teaching  of  history 
at  Yale  was  not  very  different  from  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  early  days  at  Harvard.  President  Stiles  taught 
a  very  little  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  Professor  Kingsley  imitated  his  modest  example 
at  the  beginning  of  this.  We  find  that  in  1822,  when 
the  first  course  of  studies  was  published,  ancient  history 
was  taught  in  a  way  by  means  of  the  ancient  historians, 
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and  by  means  of  Adam's  '*  Roman  Antiquities  *'  as  a  text 
book.  Tytler's  "  General  History  "  was  taught  during  one 
term  of  the  junior  year,  and  the  first  volume  of  Kent's 
"Commentaries"  was  this  year  introduced  for  two  terms 
to  the  senior  class.  This  course  appears  to  have  had  little 
modification  till  the  accession   of   President   Woolsey  in 

1847- 
Nor  was  the  change  during  Woolsey's  administration  a 

very  radical  one.  The  introduction  of  political  philosophy 
of  political  science,  and  of  international  law  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  considerable  advance.  But  these  were  not  wholly 
within  the  domain  of  history.  Graduates  of  Yale,  not  yet 
quite  venerable,  remember  with  little  satisfaction  the  course 
of  history  which  consisted  chiefly  of  lessons  learned  verbatim 
it  literatim  from  the  dry  pages  of  Piitz  and  Arnold.  It  was, 
as  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams  has  said,  in  revolt  against 
this  juiceless  and  utterly  disheartening  method  of  instruc- 
tion, that  Professor  Andrew  D.  White  determined  to  make 
such  a  fresh  and  original  departure  in  1857  at  the  University 
of  Michigan, 

To  the  theological  students  at  Yale,  Professor  George  P. 
Fisher  began  in  1861  to  give  scholarly  instruction  in  Church 
history,  and  for  many  years  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  lectured  to 
theological  students  on  the  history  of  the  churches  in  Amer- 
ica.  But  it  was  not  until  Professor  A.  M.  Wheeler  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  chair  in  1868  that  the  entire  energies 
of  one  professor  were  required  for  the  teaching  of  history, 
and  it  was  not  until  nine  years  later  that  Professor  Wheeler 
was  relieved  of  the  American  history.  Even  after  Professor 
Dexter  began  his  work  the  courses  appear  to  have  been 
very  largely  confined  to  such  text-books  as  Eliot's  **  United 
States,"  Lodge's** American  Colonies,"  Johnston's  "Ameri- 
can Politics,"  and  Von  Hoist's  **  Constitutional  History.' 
Since  1887  Professor  Dexter's  work  of  instruction  has  been 
taken  by  Professor  George  B.  Adams.  Besides  a  class  in 
Roman  history,  taught  by  a  tutor  in  Latin,  eight  courses  of 
instruction  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours  a  week  during  the 
year  are  given  by  Professors  Wheeler  and  Adams,  and  a 
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two-year  course  on  the  constitutional  and  financial  history 
of  the  United  States  is  given  by  Professor  Sumner.  By 
Mr.  Raynolds,  an  instructor,  a  course  in  comparative  con- 
stitutional history  is  also  now  given.  Two  of  these  are  for 
graduate  students,  and  are  conducted,  more  or  less  rigor- 
ously, in  a  manner  to  teach  methods  of  original  research. 

At  Columbia  College  nothing  of  importance  was  done  till 
the  advent  of  Professor  Lieber,  in  1857,  ^s  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  science.  And  I  know  of  nothing  that 
more  vividly  shows  the  conception  of  what  in  those  days  a 
professor  was  expected  to  do,  than  the  formal  requirements 
of  the  trustees  in  regard  to  this  professorship.  By  special 
vote  of  the  board,  the  following  subjects  were  assigned  to 
the  newly  elected  professor:  modern  history,  political  sci- 
ence, international  law,  civil  law,  and  common  law.  It  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  very  singular  that  after  Dr. 
Lieber  had  staggered  under  this  load  from  1857  to  1865, 
President  Barnard  should  report  to  the  trustees  as  he 
did  when  he  said :  "  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  modern 
history,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  ought  to  occupy 
any  considerable  space  in  the  teaching  of  our  colleges.  The 
subject,"  continued  he,  **is  so  vast,  and  practically  so  ex- 
haustless,  that  the  little  which  can  be  taught  in  the  few 
hours  of  class  instruction  amounts  to  but  a  small  remove 
from  absolute  ignorance."  As  the  result  of  this  suggestion; 
a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  the  professorship  of  history,"  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  report,  the  duties  of  the  professorship  were 
added  to  those  of  the  professor  of  philosophy  and  English 
literature.  Professor  Lieber  was  transferred  to  the  School 
of  Law.  It  was  not  until  after  ten  years  that  this  singularly 
unhappy  policy  was  abandoned.  But  in  1876  the  call  of 
Professor  John  W.  Burgess  from  Amherst  College  was  to 
open  a  new  era. 

The  School  of  Political  Science  was  opened  in  1880,  under 
a  plan  of  organization  which  gave  assurance  of  good  results ; 
and  yet,  if  one  may  be  permitted  with  some  hesitation  to 
express  such  an  opinion,  it  would  seem  that  the  productive 
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efficiency  of  the  school  had  been  not  a  little  hindered  by 
the  amount  of  class-room  work  exacted  of  the  professors 
and  students.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  during  the 
two  years  immediately  before  the  candidate  comes  up  for 
Ph.D.,  more  than  ten,  or,  at  most,  twelve,  hours  a  week  can 
profitably  be  passed  in  the  lecture-room.  In  spite  of  Eu- 
clid, it  is  sometimes  true  that  a  part  is  greater  than  the 
whole.  The  best  of  historical  instruction  is  such  work  of 
investigation  as  can  be  carried  on  under  judicious  and  in- 
spiring guidance ;  but  such  investigation  cannot  be  profitably 
made  when  the  time  and  energies  of  the  students  are  ex- 
hausted in  the  lecture-room.  In  this  connection,  moreover, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Columbia  School  of 
Political  Science  is  essentially  what  its  name  implies.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  its  course,  the  amount  of  history  that 
finds  a  place  in  the  curriculum  is  not  very  large. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  1857  Professor  Andrew 
D.  White  carried  to  the  University  of  Michigan  an  enthu- 
siasm, born  of  a  reactionary  spirit  against  what  may  be  called 
the  Piitz  and  Arnold  methods  that  then  prevailed  at  Yale. 
Professor  White  also  carried  to  his  work  the  added  enthu- 
siasm of  a  student  who  had  just  returned  from  three  years 
of  study  in  the  universities  of  France  and  Germany.  This 
beginning  of  new  methods  at  Michigan  was  eleven  years 
before  Professor  Wheeler  began  his  work  at  Yale,  and  thirteen 
years  before  the  appointment  of  Professor  Henry  Adams  at 
Harvard.  And  the  inestimable  service  of  Professor  White 
during  his  five  years  at  Michigan  was  the  fact  that  at  that 
early  day,  years  before  a  similar  impulse  had  been  felt  any- 
where else  in  the  country,  the  study  of  history  was  lifted  to 
the  very  summit  of  prominence  and  influence  among  the 
studies  of  the  college  course.  No  one  who  was  not  on  the 
spot  can  adequately  realize  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  reaction  was  welcomed  by  the  students  of  the 
university. 

The  work  abandoned  by  Professor  White,  practically  in 
1863  and  formally  in  1867,  was  carried  on  by  my  myself,  his 
successor,  until  1885.     Perhaps  the  most  notable  fact  during 
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that  period  was  the  introduction  of  the  historical  seminary 
in  1869.  Observation  in  the  seminaries  of  Leipzig  and  Ber- 
lin had  convinced  me  that  even  advanced  undergraduates 
could  use  the  methods  of  the  German  seminary  with  great 
profit.  My  expectations  were  more  than  realized.  At  a 
little  later  period,  a  working  library  of  nearly  three  thousand 
volumes  was  given  by  a  friend  of  the  department,  and  these 
books  were  made  constantly  accessible  to  students  in  the 
commodious  seminary  rooms  of  the  new  library  building. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  publication  fund  by  means 
of  which  papers  of  value  could  be  given  to  the  public. 
But  the  monographs  of  Professors  Knight  and  Salmon, 
published  by  this  Association  in  its  first  volume,  are  evi- 
dence of  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  During  the  year 
1888-89,  the  number  of  half-year  courses  g^ven  by  Profes- 
sors Hudson  and  McLaughlin  was  eleven,  the  equivalent  of 
five  full-year  courses  of  lectures  and  one  half-year  seminary 
course. 

Cornell  University  was  opened  for  students  in  1868.  Pro- 
fessor White,  in  coming  from  Michigan  to  the  presidency, 
no  doubt  brought  all  his  old  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  historical 
teaching.  But  his  interests  now  had  to  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided between  the  necessities  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  new  university.  The  teaching  of  history,  therefore, 
had  to  be  very  largely  done  by  Professor  Russell.  This  was 
continued  till  188 1,  when  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  was 
called  to  the  first  professorship  of  American  history  estab- 
lished in  the  country.  Professor  Herbert  Tuttle,  engaged 
at  first  for  a  part  of  the  year  only,  was  in  1887  given  a  full 
chair  of  the  history  of  political  and  municipal  institutions 
and  of  international  law.  In  1888  Mr.  George  L.  Burr,  hav- 
ing previously  acted  as  instructor,  was  placed  as  assistant 
professor  in  charge  of  the  work  in  mediaeval  and  modem 
history.  Instruction  in  ancient  history  is  given  by  Instruc- 
tor Herbert  E.  Mills.  During  1889-90  eleven  full-year 
courses  are  given,  each  extending  throughout  the  year, 
besides  a  course  in  palaeography  given  for  one  term  by 
Professor  Burr.  Of  these  full-year  courses,  three  are  semi- 
naries, devoted  to  methods  of  original  research. 
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Johns  Hopkins  University,  devoted  as  it  has  been  from 
the  first  very  largely  to  graduate  work,  has  offered  unusual 
{acilities  for  advanced  instruction.  Studies  in  history  early 
assumed  prominence.  The  plan  of  dividing  the  library  into 
departmental  sections  and  transferring  the  sections  to  the 
several  departments,  with  some  drawbacks,  offered  the  un- 
questionable  advantage  of  bringing  the  students  into  imme- 
diate daily  contact  with  the  great  mass  of  literature  with 
which  they  would  have  to  deal.  The  graduate  students  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  therefore,  are  put  into  a  kind  of  laboratory 
or  workshop  with  all  the  working  tools  of  the  university 
immediately  about  them.  And  this  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  two  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  place. 
The  other  is  the  admirably  developed  system  by  means  of 
which  the  world  gets  the  benefit  of  whatever  good  thing  is 
done.  The  staff  of  instruction  is  not  large,  four  men  doing 
both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  work.  And  yet  so 
completely  are  the  resources  of  the  university  at  the  service 
of  the  student,  and  so  confident  is  the  student  that  what- 
ever good  piece  of  work  he  may  produce  he  will  be  able  to 
place  before  the  world  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  attention 
it  deserves,  that  the  department  of  history,  in  spite  of  all 
rumored  pecuniary  distresses,  has  steadily  grown  until 
during  the  present  year  there  are  forty  graduate  students 
in  history  working  with  a  view  to  the  doctor's  degree. 

I  have  thus  passed  rapidly  over  the  advances  of  historical 
studies  in  those  American  institutions  of  university  grade 
where  the  largest  amount  of  work  has  been  done.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  great  injustice  not  to  say  that  in  many  of  the 
other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land  important  advances 
have  also  been  made.  In  several  of  them  work  of  great 
excellence  is  done.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  methods 
employed  in  the  great  mass  of  these  institutions  are  very 
different  from  those  in  vogue  twenty-five  years  ago.  In 
several  of  them  there  are  now  professors  of  history  who 
received  their  training  in  the  best  methods  of  the  old  world. 
If  the  results  of  their  instruction  are  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  fault  is  in  the  plan  of  organization  rather  than 
in  the  methods  of  instruction. 
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That  this  brief  review  gives  evidence  of  very  considera- 
ble advancement  cannot  be  denied.  We  shall  see,  however, 
before  the  end  of  our  survey,  that  when  we  compare  our- 
selves with  others,  we  have  no  occasion  for  historical  vanity. 
But  I  cannot  turn  from  this  part  of  my  subject  without  in- 
dicating my  judgment  that  the  most  important  need  of 
advanced  historical  instruction  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  in  each  great  educational  centre  such  a  publica- 
tion fund  as  will  enable  the  university  to  give  to  the  world 
in  academic  form  the  results  of  thorough  and  advanced 
research.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  other  fields  as  well  as  in 
history.  But  the  technical  journals  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  fruits  of  technical  research,  such  as  are  not  afforded 
to  the  historical  student.  The  wisdom  of  such  provisions 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  shown  itself  in  growing 
measure  with  every  advancing  year.  The  proper  methods  of 
study  are  already  flourishing  with  us,  and  the  fruits  of 
these  labors,  were  the  opportunity  offered,  would  be  forth- 
coming in  measure  to  do  credit  to  American  scholarship. 

Turning  from  America  to  Great  Britain,  we  find  in  sev- 
eral of  the  universities  almost  absolutely  no  recognition  of 
historical  studies.  History  is  still  practically  excluded  from 
all  the  Scottish  universities.  At  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews 
it  has  not  the  slightest  notice,  and  even  at  Edinburgh  there 
is  only  a  single  course  on  constitutional  history  for  students 
of  law. 

In  England,  however,  great  activity  has  recently  come  to 
be  shown  at  the  two  great  universities  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. This  activity  is  of  surprisingly  recent  growth. 
With  a  view  to  educating  public  officials  and  diplomatists, 
a  regius  professorship  was  established  at  Cambridge  by 
George  I.  with  something  of  that  scholastic  liberality  which 
was  shown  by  the  Georges  in  giving  the  great  collection  of 
historical  books  to  the  university  library  at  Gottingen.  The 
regius  professorship  of  history  at  Cambridge,  however,  was 
practically  a  sinecure.  Perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  during  the  first  hundred  years  was  the 
poet  Gray.     It  was  not  till  as  late  as  1869,  when  the  posi- 
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tion  was  taken  by  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  that  it  became 
really  important  and  began  to  exert  an  influence.  But  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  this  eminent  writer  and  teacher,  his- 
tory forced  itself  into  formal  recognition  as  a  discipline 
worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  classics  and  the 
mathematics. 

After  due  consideration,  a  separate  tripos  was  established 
for  modern  history.  As  in  the  triposes  of  the  classics  and 
the  mathematics,  three  years  are  given  to  the  course.  In 
four  of  the  seventeen  colleges  preparation  was  at  once 
made  for  giving  special  lectures  to  prepare  students  for  the 
university  examinations.  Such  lectures  are  now  given  by 
Mr.  Hammond  at  Trinity,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  and  Mr. 
Prothero  at  Kings,  Mr.  Thornley  at  Trinity  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Tanner  at  St.  John's. 

To  an  American  student  unaccustomed  to  English  ways, 
such  a  bare  statement  of  facts  conveys  little  impression. 
But  to  understand  the  full  significance  of  these  lecture- 
ships, two  or  three  conditions  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
English  college  is  scarcely  more  than  a  place  of  residence, 
each  student  procuring  such  instruction  as  he  may  desire, 
and  in  any  manner  he  may  choose.  At  the  end  of  the 
necessary  period  the  examinations  are  conducted  not  by 
the  colleges,  but  by  the  university.  The  student,  there- 
fore, is  practically  at  entire  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
private.  He  may  hear  lectures  regularly,  or  he  may  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  examinations  with  the  help  of  a  private 
coach.  What  we  understand  as  the  work  of  instruction, 
therefore,  plays  a  far  less  prominent  part  in  the  English 
universities  than  in  our  own.  The  work  of  examinations 
plays  a  far  greater  part.  The  requirements  for  final  exami- 
nations-are planned  and  carried  out  with  a  rigor  that  I  sup- 
pose is  absolutely  unknown  in  any  other  country. 

The  subjects  on  which  the  examinations  for  a  degree  are 

to  be  held,  though  varied  to  meet  the  wants  of  individual 

classes  of  students,   are  still  somewhat  limited  in   scope. 

The    following    are    stated    as    the    general    requirements : 

English   history,  including  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
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the  colonies  and  dependencies ;  certain  indicated  parts  of 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem  history;  the  principles  of 
political  economy  and  the  theory  of  law ;  English  constitu- 
tional law  and  English  constitutional  history ;  public  inter- 
national law,  in  connection  with  detailed  study  of  certain 
celebrated  treaties ;  and,  finally,  a  thesis  written  on  some 
one  of  ten  proposed  subjects. 

During  the  three  years,  special  efforts  are  made  to  accom- 
plish two  results.  These  are :  first,  to  secure  a  knowledge  of 
a  great  body  of  accepted  facts  and  truths ;  and,  secondly, 
by  earnest  personal  thought  to  acquire  the  habit  of  what 
may  be  called  an  historical  judgment  as  to  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  facts  and  events.  Toward  these  two  ends  all  of 
the  very  inspiring  lectures  of  Professor  Seeley  seem  to  be 
directed.  The  lectures  of  the  tutors  appear  also  to  have 
the  same  end  in  view.  Accordingly,  the  examination  papers 
are  invariably  directed  very  lai^ely  to  the  work  of  testing 
the  thinking  powers  of  the  student.  That  the  test  is  one 
of  great  severity  may  be  known  by  a  single  glance  at  one 
of  the  examination  papers.  The  final  trial  continues  for 
five  days,  six  hours  a  day,  three  hours  in  the  forenoon  and 
three  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  thus  ten  papers  in  ten 
successive  half-days.^ 

'  The  following  is  inserted  as  a  specimen  of  the  examination  papers  set  before 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  history  tripos : 

*'  I.  '  It  is  a  fact  that  some  men  are  free  and  others  slaves  ;  the  slavery  of  the 
latter  is  useful  and  just '  (Aristotle  :  '  Politics/  I.,  15).  '  We  hold  this  truth  as 
self-evident :  that  all  men  were  created  equal'  (Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States).  What  arguments  can  you  bring  to  support  these  two 
assertions  ?    Show  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them. 

'*  a.  Show  briefly  the  necessity  and  the  nature  of  the  reforms  instituted  by 
Justinian  in  his  legislation. 

"3.  The  epoch  of  heroic  kings  is  followed  by  the  epoch  of  aristocracies 
(Maine).  Prove  this  statement  from  Roman  history  and  from  the  history  of  a 
nation  of  the  west  or  north,  showing  the  part  played  by  these  aristocracies  in 
the  development  of  laws. 

"  4.  Guizot  considered  feudalism  a  species  of  federal  government ;  weigh  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  view,  and  compare  feudalism  with  other  ancient  and 
modem  confederations. 

"  5.  Consider  the  causes  of  the  universal  growth  of  towns  during  the  twelfth 
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The  recent  outcry  in  England  against  this  system  of 
examinations  (which  is  carried  into  other  subjects  as  well 
as  into  history)  can  hardly  be  considered  as  surprising.  It 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  an  examination  of  this 
kind,  put  at  the  end  of  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  is  not 
adapted  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage,  or  at  least  to  permit 
and  condone,  idleness  during  the  first  years  of  the  course, 
and  to  break  the  health  and  the  spirit  of  the  student  at  the 
end. 

It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  tripos  makes  no  provision 
for  what  may  be  called  original  work.  There  is  no  semi- 
nary work  to  be  compared  with  that  done  in  Germany  and 
France,  even  if  there  is  any  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  in  the  United  States.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  there  is  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  a  system  that  secures  so  general  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  may  be  called  the  great  body  of  the  accepted 
facts  of  history,  and  so  discriminating  a  judgment  concern- 
ing their  bearing  and  their  significance.    The  mere  list  of 

century,  and  determine  to  what  extent  the  revival  of  Roman  institutions  can  be 
seen  therein. 

'*6.  According  to  the  principles  of  Austin,  what  are  the  limits  of  rights  of 
subjects  against  their  sovereign  and  of  the  sovereign  against  his  subjects? 
Discuss  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  struggles  of  James  I.  against 
Parliament. 

'*  7.  Show  that  the  following  laws  are  not  laws  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word : 
Lynch  law,  canonical  law,  the  law  of  cricket,  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

'*  8.  Show  how  the  penal  code  has  been  from  time  to  time  adapted  to  occa- 
sion, and  give  examples  borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  law  of  treason. 

*'9.  Show,  with  examples  from  history,  what  influence  public  opinion  can 
have  on  government  in  countries  that  have  neither  democratic  nor  representative 
institutions. 

"  10.  Distinguish,  by  the  aid  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  between  the 
different  methods  that  can  be  applied  to  the  study  of  politics,  and  compare 
their  advantages. 

"11.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  'national  will '  and  *  national  con- 
science,' as  differing  from  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  citizens?  Show  the 
importance  of  these  terms  in  view  of  the  development  and  rank  of  states. 

**  12.  Weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  difTerent  modes  of 
electing  executive  power  in  democratic  states." 
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standard  authors,  of  which  an  historical  student  of  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  is  expected  to  become  complete  master,  is  vastly 
greater  than  the  number  required  of  students  either  in 
America  or  in  continental  Europe. 

At  Oxford  the  methods  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  at  Cambridge.  The  tripos  in  modern  history  was 
here  established  in  1870,  five  years  before  that  provided  for 
on  the  Cam.  It  has  perhaps  been  even  more  successful. 
While  at  Cambridge  there  is  now  but  one  professor  and  five 
lecturers,  at  Oxford  there  are  two  professors  and  thirteen 
lecturers,  and  a  programme  of  courses  that  reminds  one  of 
the  array  offered  at  one  of  the  great  universities  in  Germany. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  instruction  is  more  elemen- 
tary in  character.  There  are,  moreover,  no  courses  that  as 
yet  correspond  in  any  very  exact  way  with  the  German 
organizations  for  conducting  original  research,  and  the 
training  of  men  in  the  art  of  historical  investigation.  But, 
when  all  such  deductions  are  made,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  less  than  remarkable  that  in  the  old  university  of  Oxford, 
where,  before  1870,  there  was  no  organized  course  of  history 
whatever,  the  study  has  met  with  such  favor  that  a  staff  of 
no  less  than  fifteen  professors  and  tutors  is  required  to  give 
the  necessary  instruction. 

The  subject  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  the  remark 
that  within  three  or  four  years  something  akin  to  the  Ger- 
man seminary  has  begun  to  secure  a  foothold.  It  is  inter- 
esting also  to  note  that  this  movement  was  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  an  American  student,  the  lamented  Mr.  Brearley, 
who  went  from  one  of  the  German  universities  to  complete 
his  studies  at  Oxford.  But,  as  studies  so  conducted  cannot 
well  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  examinations,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  very  considerable  success  is  to  be  expected  till 
the  system  of  examinations  is  modified.  It  is  chiefly  for 
this  reason  that  the  experiment  is  likely  to  confine  itself 
very  largely  to  the  holders  of  fellowships. 

On  turning  to  the  continent  of  Europe  one  is  embar- 
rassed  with  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  and  the  number  of 
details  that  present  themselves  for  consideration.     It  must 
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suffice  to  give  the  briefest  possible  account  of  what  is  done 
in  some  of  the  smaller  nationalities,  and  then  a  slightly 
fuller  survey  of  recent  advances  in  Germany  and  France. 

At  Leyden,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  the  three  state 
universities  of  Holland,  the  law  requires  that  three  branches 
of  history  shall  be  taught,  namely :  general  history,  national 
history,  and  ancient  history,  the  latter  including  especially 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
Although  Leyden  and  Groningen  have  each  two  professors 
of  history,  and  Utrecht  one,  still  the  work  is  carried  on  at 
great  disadvantage,  and  is  only  elementary  in  character. 
At  Amsterdam,  which  is  not  a  state  but  a  communal  uni- 
versity, neither  the  arrangement  nor  the  work  is  much 
better. 

The  peculiar  organization  of  the  Dutch  universities  has 
been  unfavorable  to  historical  progress.  In  these  institu- 
tions five  degrees  of  the  rank  of  the  doctorate  are  given, 
each  one  for  a  somewhat  narrowly  restricted  course  of 
study.  These  are :  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of  classical 
literature,  doctor  of  Netherlandish  literature,  doctor  of 
German  philology,  and  doctor  of  Semitic  literature.  In 
1876  the  universities  unanimously  asked  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  historical  literature.  The 
request  was  denied ;  and  this  denial  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  fatal  to  the  advancement,  in  any  large  sense,  of 
historical  studies.  In  the  state  universities,  therefore,  his- 
tory has  a  secondary  place ;  and  there  is  said  to  be  no  fit 
teaching,  even  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  history  in  the 
secondary  schools.  To  this  general  weakness  there  is  at 
Amsterdam  one  conspicuous  exception.  While  here,  as  at 
the  other  universities,  very  little  is  done  in  the  faculty  of 
letters,  in  the  faculty  of  theology  a  more  generous  course 
is  provided  for.  Professor  Moll  has  established  what  may, 
with  some  propriety,  be  called  an  historical  school.  The 
work  is  chiefly  conducted  as  a  seminary  for  the  study  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Holland.  It  is  now  under- 
taking to  explore  the  religious  life  of  Holland,  from  the 
advent  of  Christianity  to  the  present  day.     Excellent  work 
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is  done,  and  good  historical  scholars  have  been  trained. 
Unfortunately  for  the  teaching  of  history,  however,  the 
pupils  trained  in  this  school  are,  for  the  most  part,  destined 
for  the  pulpit  instead  of  the  teacher's  profession. 

In  Belgium  somewhat  more  has  been  accomplished. 
Though  the  state  has  given  little  encouragement  to  the 
work,  the  universities  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a  num- 
ber of  professors  who,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  were  wise  and 
zealous  enough  to  organize  and  achieve  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  universities  of  Belgium  are  four  in  number,  two 
of  them  being  state  institutions,  and  two  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  private  enterprise.  The  state  universities,  those 
at  Li^ge  and  Ghent,  as  well  as  the  private  institutions  of  the 
same  general  grade  at  Brussels  and  Louvain,  have  excluded 
all  advanced  studies  in  history  from  the  courses  leading  to 
the  doctorate.  But,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  much  has 
been  done  by  the  enterprise  of  some  of  the  professors. 
Professor  Borgnet,  at  Li^ge,  was  the  pilot  of  this  new  work, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  conduct  it  very  far.  It  was  in 
1852  that  the  normal  school  was  detached  from  the  uni- 
versity,  or  at  least  was  made  distinct  from  it,  and  was  given 
an  independent  course,  extending  over  three  years.  In  the 
third  of  these  years,  a  cours  pratique^  a  kind  of  incipient 
seminary,  was  established.  But  secondary  sources  of  infor- 
mation appear  to  have  been  the  only  ones  much  used.  On 
the  retirement  of  Professor  Borgnet,  in  1872,  Professor 
Kurth  undertook,  with  considerable  success,  to  place  the 
cours  pratique  on  a  footing  more  nearly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  German  seminary;  and  this  was  done  amid  great  dis- 
couragements in  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the  university 
itself.  Professor  Kurth  had  visited  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and 
Bonn,  in  1874,  and  had  carefully  observed  German  seminary 
methods.  The  result  was  a  most  creditable  historical  enter- 
prise. In  addition  to  his  lectures,  he  organized  a  seminary, 
which  consisted  properly  of  a  two  years'  course,  involving  a 
section  of  juniors  and  a  section  of  seniors.  The  classes  were 
small,  but  the  work  done  appears  to  have  been,  if  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence,  at  least  of  entire  respectability 
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as  original  investigation.  The  scope  of  the  work  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  a  study  of  the  middle  ages,  including  the 
study  of  palaeography  and  the  use  of  such  manuscripts  as 
existed  in  the  university  library. 

But  the  importance  of  Professor  Kurth's  work  showed 
itself  quite  as  much  in  its  influence  upon  others  as  in  the  posi- 
tive results  his  pupils  achieved.  In  1877-78  Professor  Van- 
derkindere  at  Brussels  organized  a  seminary  on  the  German 
plan,  and  in  1879  ^  similar  course  was  offered  by  Professor 
Philippson  in  the  same  university.  This  officer  had  already 
had  important  experience  as  professor  at  the  university  of 
Bonn,  and  his  work  at  Brussels  appears  to  have  shown 
a  high  order  of  excellence  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
first  volume  of  the  fruits  of  these  studies  ip  the  seminaries 
of  Vanderkindere  and  Philippson  bears  the  imprint  of  1889. 

In  1880  Professor  Paul  Fr^d^ricq  began  his  work  at  Li^ge, 
where  he  remained  till  1884,  when  his  activities  were  trans- 
ferred to  Ghent.  In  both  of  these  universities  his  semina- 
ries have  been  conducted  quite  in  accordance  with  the  best 
methods  of  France  and  Germany.  The  Corpus  Inquisitionis 
issued  in  1889,  ^  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages, 
royal  octavo,  is  the  published  fruit  of  the  profound  investi- 
gations of  his  class  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  history  in 
the  Belgian  universities,  further  than  to  say  that  in  spite 
of  all  governmental  discouragements  progress  has  steadily 
been  made.  During  the  present  year  the  seminaries  for 
advanced  historical  work  in  Belgium  are  no  less  than  nine 
in  number — one  at  Louvain,  two  each  at  Brussels  and 
Li^ge,  and  four  at  Ghent.  In  closing  what  I  have  to  say  in 
regard  to  Belgium,  I  take  the*  liberty  of  quoting  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  Professor  Fr^d^ricq,  in  which 
he  says :  "  En  dehors  de  TAllemagne  et  de  la  France,  il  me 
semble  incontestable  que  les  nouvelles  m^thodes  historiques 
ont  fait  le  plus  de  progr^s  en  Belgique." 

It  would  probably  be  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  no 
other  country  in  the  civilized  world  has  made  such  remark- 
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able  advances  in  intellectual  activity  within  the  last  twenty 
years  as  those  which  have  been  made  in  Italy.  The  unifi- 
cation of  the  state  gave  a  great  impulse  to  education  in  all 
its  grades,  as  to  every  thing  else  in  the  way  of  national 
progress.  Exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  unification 
and  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  was  the  establishment  of  the  ''  Istituto  degli  Siudi 
Superiori,*'  a  kind  of  higher  university  for  the  training  of 
university  professors,  analogous  to  the  £cole  nortnale  sup^- 
rieure  of  Paris.  The  eminent  historian  Villari  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  new  institute,  and,  taking  graduates  of 
the  universities  only  as  pupils,  it  began  at  once  to  make  its 
power  felt  in  the  teaching  of  history,  perhaps  even  more 
than  in  any  other  way.  Requisite  brevity  will  compel  me 
to  do  nothing  more  than  simply  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  historical  work  in  the  universities  of 
Italy  has  recently  been  advanced. 

1.  Through  the  very  extensive  new  excavations  and 
explorations  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  conducted 
with  far  greater  care  and  with  far  more  scientific  knowledge 
than  ever  before.  This  work  has  been  inspired,  and  to 
a  very  large  extent  even  organized,  by  Comparetti,  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  new  Italian  journal  devoted  to 
epigraphy,  himself  probably  the  first  of  epigraphists,  not 
even  excepting  Mommsen.  Lanciani  at  Rome  and  other 
explorers  of  kindred  spirit  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere  are 
giving  us  ancient  history  in  the  light  of  recent  and  import- 
ant discoveries. 

2.  The  substitution  in  the  universities  of  the  modern 
scientific  for  the  old  rhetorical  methods  of  instruction. 
The  changes  include  the  introduction  of  the  German  semi- 
nary, in  all  but  its  name.  Candidates  for  degrees  are  now 
required  to  write  and  defend  not  simply  a  thesis,  but  a 
memoir  of  scientific  importance,  involving  the  results  of 
investigations  in  original  sources.  Among  the  professors 
who  have  done  most  to  encourage  work  of  this  kind  maybe 
mentioned  Villari  of  the  Institute  at  Florence,  De  Leva  of 
Padua,  Cipolla  of  Turin,  De  Blasiis  of  Naples,  and  Falletti 
of  Palermo. 
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3.  The  study  of  the  history  of  the  romance  languages. 
This  work,  carried  on  as  it  is  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  has 
already  thrown  much  light  on  some  obscure  and  difficult 
questions  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  first  great 
inspirer  of  this  new  activity  was  Professor  Caix,  who,  one 
of  the  first  great  products  of  the  Institute,  died  at  an  early 
age,  greatly  lamented.  But  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
by  others,  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  are  perhaps 
Pio  Rajna  of  the  Institute,  Ascoli  of  Milan,  R6nier  of  Turin, 
D'Ovidio  of  Naples,  and  Monaci  of  Rome. 

4.  The  study  of  Italian  literary  history.  This  branch  of  . 
the  work  is  not  indeed  so  new  as  the  others,  but  it  is 
carried  on  in  a  new  spirit  and  is  achieving  new  results. 
The  names  most  worthy  of  mention  are  Graf  of  Turin, 
D*Ancona  of  Pisa,  Zumbini  of  Naples,  Carducci  (the  great- 
est of  living  Italian  poets)  at  Bologna,  and  Bartoli  of  the 
Institute,  the  author  of  the  best  history  of  Italian  literature. 

5.  And,  finally,  the  scientific  study  of  the  laws  and  insti- 
tution of  the  middle  ages.  Devoted  especially  to  this  great 
work  are:  Schupfer  of  Rome,  Del  Vecchio  of  the  Institute, 
Del  Giudice  of  Pavia,  Brondileone  of  Palermo,  and  Gau- 
denzi  of  Bologna. 

This  great  recent  work  in  Italy  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  at  least  calling  attention  incidentally  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  nation  has  such  immense  archives,  and  that 
these  are  now  rapidly  becoming  accessible  to  all  historical 
research.  Those  of  Venice  and  Florence  have  long  been 
known  to  be  extraordinary  ;  but  every  province  now  seems 
to  have  its  historical  commission,  and  these  are  now  pouring 
forth  from  the  press  a  flood  of  documents  of  no  small 
importance. 

In  turning  from  Italy  to  Germany  we  come  upon  ground 
that  is  more  familiar  to  American  scholars.  But  even  at 
this  great  resort  of  American  aspiration  and  ambition  we 
should  be  able,  if  there  were  time,  to  discover  many  things 
that  would  be  of  interest  and  of  profit. 

The  modern  scientific  study  of  history  everywhere  has  a 
tap-root  running  down  into  philology.  It  was  F.  A.  Wolf 
who,  at  Halle,  in  the  last  century,  established  the  philologi- 
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cal  seminary.  He  is,  I  suppose,  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
forming  the  conception  of  bringing  his  advanced  pupils 
together  for  an  informal  discussion  of  their  work,  in  order 
that  he  might  point  out  to  them,  in  the  familiarity  of 
friendly  intercourse,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  philo- 
logical research.  To  this  new  method  of  instruction,  the 
word  seminar,  or  to  use  the  Latin  form,  seminariuniy  was 
given.  It  was  the  idea  of  Wolf  that  Ranke  adopted,  when 
in  1830  he  called  together  a  few  of  his  most  advanced  pupils 
for  the  prosecution  of  historical  instruction  in  a  similar 
spirit.  To  the  teaching  of  history,  the  event  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch.  About  the  great  master  were  gath- 
ered such  men  as  Sybel,  Droysen,  Haiisser,  Giesebrecht, 
Duncker,  Ad.  Schmidt,  Wattenbach,  and  others,  all  of  whose 
names  have  since  become  associated  with  works  of  the  very 
first  importance.  And  from  that  day  till  more  than  fifty 
years  later,  when  the  sceptre  fell  from  the  dead  hand  of  the 
great  master,  Germany  could  scarcely  count  a  single  his- 
torical teacher  or  even  scholar  of  importance  that  had  not 
been  at  least  one  semester  under  Ranke.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  trace  and  to  attempt  to  measure  the  influence 
and  the  power  of  this  instruction  on  the  development  of 
the  nation.  How  many  thousands  of  Germans  now  in 
places  of  official  responsibility  have  had  their  ideas  shaped 
by  the  instruction  thus  provided  ! 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  relating  an  incident  that 
occurred  one  day  in  the  winter  of  1868,  at  the  close  of  an 
exercise  in  Droysen's  seminary.  The  master  said  to  me,  as 
we  were  standing  together  on  the  steps  of  his  house: 
"  Three  of  us,  as  we  left  Ranke's  seminary,  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  public  opinion  was  going  all 
wrong  on  the  subject  of  the  nature  and  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  we  determined  to  do  what  we  could 
to  change  that  opinion  and  set  it  right.  The  fruit  of  this 
purpose,"  continued  he, ''  has  been  Haiisser's  '  History  of 
Germany  from  the  Death  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,*  Sybel's  *  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,*  and  my  own  *  History  of  Prussian  Politics.'  **  In 
connection  with  this  striking  saying  of  Droysen,  it  is  inter- 
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esting  to  note  that  this  fundamental  idea  which  was  hence- 
forth to  permeate  the  instruction  of  these  three  great 
teachers  has  continued  to  be  dominant  in  the  leading  chairs 
of  historical  instruction  in  Germany  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  ideas  of  v.  Treitschke  are  sufficiently  well  known 
from  his  books.  Those  of  Maurenbrecher  were  clearly 
enunciated  in  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  position  that  all  true  development  in  politics  and  na- 
tional life  must  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  past,  must  be  strictly 
historical  in  its  essential  character ;  and  consequently  that 
revolution,  which  is  a  breaking  away  from  the  past,  is  un- 
historical  and  never  justifiable.'  This  statement  in  its 
completeness,  however  large  a  grain  of  truth  it  may  have, 
seems  about  as  defensible  as  would  be  the  assertion  that 
surgery  is  a  direct  and  abnormal  interference  with  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  physical  development,  and  therefore  is  never 
to  be  resorted  to.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  such  instruc- 
tion has  exerted  prodigious  power  on  the  development  of 
Germany  and  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 

The  seminary  instituted  by  Ranke  was  the  parent  of  a 
numerous  progeny.  Seminaries  sprung  up  in  all  the  uni- 
versities, but  for  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  they 
were  left  to  individual  support.  It  was  to  v.  Sybel,  at 
Munich,  that  the  credit  belonged  of  persuading  the  Bava- 
rian government  to  give  to  the  seminary  an  independent 
subsidy.  The  same  method  of  support  was  transferred  to 
Bonn  by  v.  Sybel  in  1861.  The  next  step  was  by  v.  Noor- 
den,  who  successively  at  Greifswald,  TQbingen,  Bonn,  and 
Leipzig,  showed  such  remarkable  power  as  a  teacher  that 
he  was  able  to  induce  the  government  in  1877  to  set  up  the 
great  seminary  at  Leipzig,  and  still  further  to  enlarge  and 
endow  it  in  1880. 

As  a  means  of  showing  the  methods  of  seminary  work,  a 

'  Maurenbrecher's  words  were:  **  Nur  aus  dcm  Boden  der  Geschichte  er- 
WSchst  die  wahre  L«benskraft  des  Staatsmannes.  Nur  diejenige  Politik  kann 
cine  gute  genannt  werden,  welche  die  historische  Entwickelung  einer  bestimm- 
ten  Nation  fortzusetzen,  an  die  historisch  erwachsenen  Elemente  weiter  anzuk- 
nflpfen  sich  entschliesst.  Der  Bnich  mit  der  geschichtlichen  Tradition  eines 
Volkes,  das  eben  ist  die  Revolution  ;  Gutes  kann  aus  der  Revolution  niemals 
erwachsen." — Maurenbrecher's  **  Antrittsrede,"  1884,  S.  16. 
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few  words  in  regard  to  the  seminary  rooms  at  Leipzig  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  They  are  five  in  number,  grouped 
closely  together,  and  filled  with  such  books  as  are  likely  to 
be  needed  in  the  investigations.  One  of  the  rooms  is  de- 
voted to  ancient  history,  one  to  mediaeval  and  modern 
history,  one  to  a  general  library,  one  to  an  office,  and  one 
to  a  general  working  room.  The  rooms  are  all  open  from 
nine  A.M.  to  ten  P.M.  The  government  subsidy  and  the  special 
fees  of  students  yield  an  annual  income  for  the  library  of 
about  five  hundred  dollars.  At  the  first  meeting  of  all  the 
sections  of  the  seminary  last  year,  fifty-six  students  were 
reported  as  present.  They  received  a  preliminary  lecture. 
on  methods  of  work  by  Professor  Maurenbrecher,  who  took 
as  his  text  the  instructions  of  Niebuhr:  "Whatever  you 
study,  follow  up  your  subject  till  no  man  on  God's  earth 
knows  more  about  it  than  you  do.** 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added,  that  the  state  seminaries 
were  severely  attacked  by  Waitz  in  his  remarkable  address 
at  the  fifty  years*  jubilee  in  celebration  of  Ranke*s  inaugura- 
tion. He  said  it  was  time  to  be  severe,  for  subsidized  semi- 
naries tended  to  popularize  the  work,  and  he  believed  that 
mediocrity  should  be  excluded  from  training  for  historical 
teachers.  To  which  we  are  inclined  to  exclaim  :  Happy 
is  that  country,  and  that  condition  of  education,  in  which 
too  many  are  inclined  to  take  instruction  of  the  grade 
offered  by  the  German  seminaries !  The  system  in  its  pres- 
ent form  undoubtedly  is  not  without  its  critics ;  but,  after 
all  due  allowances  are  made,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
too  much  to  say,  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  thor- 
oughly  good  teaching  of  history  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
is  not  founded  on  that  careful,  exact,  and  minute  examina- 
tion of  sources  which  was  originally  instituted,  and  has  ever 
since  been  encouraged,  by  the  German  seminary  system. 

It  must  suffice  to  add  that  in  the  German  universities  the 
number  of  courses  of  historical  lectures  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  each  semester,  and  that  in  each  institution  the 
number  of  seminaries  varies  from  three  to  seven.  For  the 
work  of  preparation  for  a  career  as  an  historical  teacher  even 
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in  one  of  the  secondary  schools,  not  less  than  three  or  four 
years  of  successful  study  in  the  university  is  requisite.  As 
there  is  more  historical  instruction  in  the  German  gymnasium 
than  in  our  ordinary  collegiate  course,  the  training  thus  ac- 
quired at  the  university  is  more  than  equivalent  to  three 
years  of  graduate  work  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term. 

It  has  not  been  without  purpose  that  the  subject  of  recent 
historical  work  in  France  has  been  reserved  for  the  last  of 
what  I  fear  has  been  a  very  tedious  review.  For  it  is  in 
France,  as  it  seems  to  me»  that  greater  progress  has  been 
made  recently  in  historical  work  than  in  any  other  nation.  I 
refer  not  simply  to  the  number  of  the  courses  given,  though 
in  this  regard  the  number  offered  annually  at  Paris  is  about 
twice  the  number  offered  at  Berlin.  I  have  in  mind  rather 
the  organization  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  great 
schools  for  the  training  of  historical  writers  and  teachers. 
That  they  are  superior  to  any  thing  now  existing  even  in 
Germany,  I  think  even  a  brief  examination  will  be  enough 
to  show. 

The  first  of  the  Parisian  schools  entitled  to  mention  is  the 
J^cok  des  Chartres.  In  1 807  Napoleon  dictated  a  note  embody- 
ing his  idea  of  a  national  school  of  history.  But  the  project 
did  not  take  form  till  1821,  and  had  but  a  feeble  existence 
before  1847.  After  that  time,  however,  it  assumed  increas- 
ing importance  under  the  brilliant  direction  and  service  of 
M.  Jules  Quicherat,  who  continued  to  give  it  the  inspiration 
of  his  ability  till  his  death  in  1882. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  train  young  scholars  of 
exceptional  promise  in  the  sources  of  French  history,  and 
in  the  proper  methods  of  using  these  sources.  Epigraphy, 
palaeography,  archaeology,  the  Romance  languages,  bibli- 
ography, the  French  archives,  the  classification  of  libraries, 
the  history  of  political  institutions,  the  history  of  adminis- 
trative, judicial,  civil,  and  canonical  administration,  these 
are  the  subjects  to  which  attention  is  especially  devoted. 
The  mere  list  is  enough  to  show  that  the  object  is  not 
so  much  to  teach  history  as  to  supplement  the  historical 
instruction  that  the  students  may  have  elsewhere  enjoyed. 
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The  object  of  the  school  is  not  only  to  make  known  the 
riches  of  the  French  archives,  but  also  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  facility  in  the  best  methods  of  using  them.  Pupils, 
to  be  admitted,  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
must  have  taken  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and  must  have 
already  devoted  themselves  for  years  to  historical  work* 
But  twenty  students  a  year  are  admitted,  the  course  extend- 
ing over  three  years.  By  such  men  as  Quicherat,  Himly, 
Paul  Meyer,  L6on  Gautier,  and  others,  a  very  large  number 
of  the  professors  in  the  College  de  France  and  in  the  other 
schools  have  received  a  most  excellent  training.  The  testi- 
mony is  uniform  that  the  instruction  in  the  Acoledes  Chartres 
is  most  thoroughly  scientific  and  complete.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  Germany  possesses  nothing  analogous  to  it,  unless  an 
exception  be  made  of  the  new  school  in  Austria,  and  that 
was  avowedly  modelled  after  the  French  prototype  and  put 
under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Sickel,  a  pupil  trained  in 
the  French  school. 

The  second  of  the  great  Parisian  schools  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  h,cole  normale  supirieure.  This  celebrated  school  was 
founded  as  a  kind  of  higher  university  for  the  special  and 
final  training  of  university  graduates  desiring  to  become 
university  professors.  Founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  it  was  improved  by  Cousin  in  1830,  and  still  fur- 
ther by  Cousin's  successors  after  the  events  of  1848.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Bersot,  and  still  later  under  that  of  Fustel 
de  Coulanges,  work  of  the  first  importance  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  quality  of  students  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  applicants  must  all  have  taken  the  bachelor's 
degree,  that  the  number  annually  applying  for  admission  is 
about  two  hundred,  from  whom  often  not  more  than  the 
best  twenty-five  are  selected.  The  maximum  number  in  all 
the  classes  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  These,  like  our 
students  at  West  Point,  are  for  the  most  part  supported  by 
the  government  and  are  held  to  rigid  requirements.  Housed 
in  dormitories,  the  students  are  bound  by  rules  which  con- 
descend to  such  details  as  to  require  that  no  one  shall  leave 
the  yard  except  "  at  certain  hours  on  Sunday  and  Tues- 
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day/'  and  ''  once  a  month  till  midnight."  Half  the  students 
are  trained  in  science,  and  half  in  letters.  Of  the  latter  class 
a  fair  proportion  are  fitted  to  become  teachers  and  profes- 
sors of  history.  During  the  third  year,  students  are  per- 
mitted,  under  strict  regulations,  to  hear  lectures  in  the  £cole 
des  Chartres^  and  in  the  £cole  pratique  sX\\\  to  be  mentioned. 
After  the  second  year,  the  students  are  required,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  work,  to  devote  themselves  in  the  most  seri- 
ous  manner  to  some  work  of  earnest  investigation.  Many 
of  the  fruits  of  these  studies  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  Historique. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that 
the  competition  for  admission  is  such  that  it  is  easy  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  school  is  exerting  a  vast  influence  on 
the  rising  generation  of  historical  workers  and  teachers 
throughout  France. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  French  schools  entitled  here  to 
be  especially  named  is  the  ^coU  pratique  des  hautes  &tudes. 
This  institution  was  the  most  important  fruit  of  the  scholarly 
activity  of  Victor  Duruy,  who  in  various  ways  did  so  much 
for  historical  teaching  in  France.  It  was  in  1868  that,  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  he  reported  to  the  emperor 
that  the  lectures  at  the  Collige  de  France  were  given  to  a 
promiscuous  crowd  of  all  classes  and  ages,  as  well  as  of  both 
sexes ;  that  these  lectures  made  very  little  permanent  im- 
pression^  and  that  something  should  be  done  to  teach  such 
methods  as  those  that  had  been  instituted  by  the  great 
scholars  of  Germany.  Perhaps  the  most  important  merit 
of  Duruy's  scheme  was  that  it  was  a  carefully  devised  plan 
to  break  up  the  notion  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as 
historical  education  from  the  mere  hearing  of  lectures.  It 
was  the  formal  establishment  in  France  of  the  library,  or 
laboratory  method  of  investigation,  as  applied  to  history. 
But  this  intelligent  minister  did  not  go  about  his  work 
blindly.  The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  were 
directed  by  the  French  government  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  methods  of  other  countries,  especially  upon  those 
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of  Germany.  Some  of  the  reports  were  of  remarkable 
merit.  They  revealed  at  once  the  necessities  of  the  situa^ 
tion,  and  the  difRculties  that  would  confront  an  effort  to 
graft  the  new  order  upon  the  old  stock.  Duruy  had  the 
very  common  experience  of  finding  at  the  university  an 
imperturbable  conservatism.  The  old  professors  resisted 
his  efforts  at  every  point.  He  found  it  impossible  either  to 
convince  them  or  to  move  them.  Finally  he  determined  to 
flank  them,  and  this  he  did  by  establishing  a  new  school, 
U&cole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes.  The  new  school  was 
founded  by  imperial  decree,  July  31,  1868,  and  his  purpose 
was  declared  to  be  the  bringing  together  not  simply  of  audi- 
tors but  of  pupils — ilives.  The  librarian  of  the  Sorbonne,  M. 
L^on  R^nier,  was  put  in  charge.  Associated  with  him  were 
Waddington,  an  old  student  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently 
minister  of  public  instruction;  Michel  Br^al,  whohad  drawn 
up  an  admirable  report  on  the  methods  in  Germany ;  and 
Alfred  Maury,  director  of  the  national  archives.  To  the 
amazement  of  everybody,  Duruy  appointed  young  men,  for 
the  most  part  unknown,  in  regard  to  whose  ability  he  had 
extraordinary  sagacity.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of 
these  was  Gabriel  Monod,  who  at  once  instituted  a  seminary 
of  the  most  approved  German  thoroughness,  and  a  little 
later  founded  the  Revue  Historique  as  an  organ  of  expres- 
sion of  this  new  historical  school.  During  the  first  year 
they  had  but  six  pupils ;  but  so  excellent  were  their  methods, 
so  energetic  were  their  labors,  and  so  admirable  were  their 
fruits,  that  in  1889,  twenty-one  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  school,  there  have  come  to  be  some  thirty  professors, 
giving  in  the  most  approved  and  scientific  manner  scarcely 
less  than  a  hundred  different  courses,  in  which  the  students 
are  required  to  carry  on  their  work  by  means  of  personal 
investigation.  Of  the  admirable  character  of  the  results 
accomplished  by  this  group  of  young  French  historical 
scholars,  the  most  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
pages  of  the  Revue  Historique, 

But  recent  and  special  activity  in  historical  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  new  schools.     It  is  manifest  everywhere  in 
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preponderating  influence.  Of  the  thirty-eight  professors  in 
the  Faculty  des  Lettres  at  Paris,  ten  are  professors  of  history 
and  two  are  professors  of  geography.  Under  the  Second 
Empire  the  whole  number  was  only  three.  A  kindred  im- 
pulse has  also  been  felt  in  the  provinces.  The  city  of  Paris 
has  founded  a  chair  for  the  special  study  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution.  A  similar  chair  has  been  founded  at 
Lyons.  Bordeaux  has  established  a  chair  for  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Southern  France.  In  the  £cole  litre  des  Sci- 
ences politiques,  founded  by  M.  Boutmy  in  1872,  much  work 
in  the  history  of  political  institutions  is  also  done.  The 
French  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome  are  doing  much  in 
archaeology.  And  so  in  every  quarter  and  at  every  point, 
France  seems  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
study  of  history  that  the  present  needs  of  the  nation  are  to 
be  advantageously  and  abundantly  supplied. 

In  the  presence  of  such  achievements,  American  scholar- 
ship  finds  far  more  encouragement  for  its  modesty  than  for 
its  pride. 

Why  may  not  a  school,  with  some  such  methods  and  pur- 
poses as  those  established  at  Paris,  be  established  in  the 
United  States?  Shall  it  be  in  Washington,  or  in  New 
York,  or  at  Harvard,  or  at  Yale,  or  at  Johns  Hopkins,  or  at 
Cornell,  or  at  some  other  educational  centre  in  the  nation  ? 

It  is  not  exhilarating  to  our  patriotism  to  reflect  that  until 
some  such  facilities  are  afforded  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
large  numbers,  not  only  of  the  brightest  but  also  of  the 
wisest  of  our  youth,  will  annually  flock  to  the  better  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  the  institutions  of  the  old  world. 
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HE  CONTEST  BETWEEN  THE  CIVIL  LAW  OF  ROME 
AND  THE  COMMON  LAW  OF  ENGLAND 


No  subject  has  received  more  attention  from  writers 
'  all  classes,  and  less  attention  from  those  who  could 
)ply  an  efficient  remedy,  than  the  shortcomings  of  our 
unicipal  jurisprudence.  The  law's  delays  and  the 
w's  uncertainties  have  become  proverbial,  until,  in 
lany  cases,  the  administration  of  justice  has  become 
Tactically  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  justice.  The  class 
I  the  community  which  receives  the  greatest  amount 
f  blame  for  this  condition  of  things  is  that  which 
eserves  it  least,  the  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
pon  them  the  abuses  of  the  law  weigh  most  heavily, 
id  they  have  ever  been  the  loudest  in  their  denuncia- 
3n  of  those  abuses.     But  they  are  powerless  to  apply 

remedy.  Upon  courts,  upon  legislatures,  upon  the 
cple,  it  has  been  incumbent  to  apply  the  remedy. 
xe  reforms  that  have  been  effected  in  the  law  during 
«  present  century  have  usually  been  effected  by  the 
forts  of  the  lawyers,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  courts, 
^  recklessness  of  legislatures,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
^ople. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  of  popular  apathy,  incompe- 
nt  legislation,  or  an  unsympathetic  judiciary,  that  I 
*opose  now  to  speak,  as  of  a  feature  in  our  jurispru- 
Bnce  that  is  probably  the  cause  of  more  evil  than  any 
iher  one  thing  connected  with  it  and  which  it  is  prob 
3ly  more  difficult  to  eradicate — the  concurrent  exist- 
ice  in  our  system  of  two  discordant  and  radically 
iconsistent  elements,  the  one  known  as  the  Common 
aw  of  England,  and  the  other  designated  by  the  namt; 
f  Equity. 

The  student  of  law  does  not  have  to  proceed  very  far 
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with  his  legal  studies  to  discover  that  law  is  not  always 
equity,  and  that  equity  is  very  far  from  being  always 
law.  And  those  who  are  not  students  of  law,  but  who 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  courts,  are  not  slow  to 
make  the  same  discovery.  And  yet  law  is  claimed  to 
be  the  perfection  of  human  reason,  and  every  man 
instinctively  recognizes  that  law  and  equity  should  be 
one,  and  that  the  law  is  wrong  which  is  not  just  and 
equitable — that  there  should  not  be  recognized  injustice 
or  inherent  weakness  in  the  law  or  in  any  of  its  branches. 
How  came  there  to  be  law  which  is  not  equity  ?  How 
came  there  to  be  law  which  is  not  justice  ?  How  came 
there  to  be  these  two  distinct  elements  in  our  jurispru- 
dence ?  And  why  should  there  have  been  conflict  be- 
tween them  ?  Why  should  courts  of  law  and  courts  of 
equity  have  been  separate  ?  And  why  should  the  scan- 
dal exist  of  our  being  buffeted  from  the  one  to  the  other? 

The  subject  is  one  which  has  not  received  the 
consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  is  one  which 
can  not  well  be  understood  without  an  intelligent  inves- 
tigation of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  anomaly; 
and  especially  an  investigation  of  that  remarkable 
social  and  political  institution,  the  feudal  system, 
which  dominated  the  civilizatioa  of  Europe  for  so  many 
ages,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  existence 
of  this  anomaly. 

The  feudal  system  is  dead;  it  died  some  time  ago 5 
and  yet  its  ghost  still  haunts  us.     The  student  of  la'^ 
must  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  institution,  becaus^ 
without  such   acquaintance   it  is   impossible   for  hit^ 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  science  of  the  law.    An^ 
the  people  should  make  its  acquaintance,  because  it^ 
results  are  still  with  us;   and    upon  the  people  it  i^ 
incumbent  to  determine  how  long  they  will  permit  thet^ 
to  remain. 
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[f,  therefore,  I  go  back  some  little  distance  in  the 
itory  of  our  civilization,  it  will  only  be  to  show  more 
tinctly,  if  possible,  the  true  character  of  our  existing 
titutions,  so  that,  in  the  changes  and  modifications 
lich,  in  the  progress  of  our  enlightenment,  we  are 
npelled  to  make,  we  may  be  able  to  direct  our 
►vements  with  wisdom  and  discretion. 
k  little  upwards  of  nineteen  centuries  ago — that  is, 
3ut  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era — the  great 
man  Republic  ruled,  and  was  itself  practically  the 
ilized  world.     Its    sway  extended  from   the  valley 

the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the 
;aracts  of  the  Nile  and  African  Sahara  to  the  seas 
it  surround  the  British  Isles.     It  thus  included  within 

limits  most  of  the  regions  that  had  become  famous 

ancient  history,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Palestine,  Asia 
nor,  Greece,  Carthage,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul — all 
i  classic  regions  surrounding  the  great  basin  of  the 
iditerranean. 

The  Romans  of  the  Republic  were  a  people  of  pecul- 
•ly  strong  character  and  wonderful  administrative 
ility.  They  were  the  most  sagacious  and  the  most 
Dcessful  ruling  race  of  all  the  world,  and  they  have 
3  glory  of  having  developed  the  most  perfect  system 
jurisprudence  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  In 
>  Roman  institutions  were  blended  all  that  was  best 
old  Etruria,  the  wisdom  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  the 
iciples  that  guided  the  legislation  of  Minos,  and  all 
t  there  was  of  permanent  value  in  the  primeval 
'  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Chaldea.  The  Laws 
tite  Ten  Tables,  so  called  from  the  ten  tablets  upon 
^ch  they  were  first  written  or  engraved,  constituted 

fundamental  code  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  They 
'^  adopted  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
<>xe  the  Christian   era,  and  from  them   was   devel- 
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oped   that   wonderful    legal   system   which   did  more 
than  aught  else  to  assimilate  to  the  Roman  Republic 
the  many  dissimilar  nations  which  became  provinces 
of  its  vast  empire,  and  to  perpetuate  the  mighty  fabric 
of  Roman  dominion.     For  Rome  not  only  conquered; 
it  assimilated  all  the  conquered  nations.     While  it  left 
to  each  and  all  of  them  a  considerable  amount  of  self- 
government,  it  welded  together  peoples  and  races  unlike 
in   origin,  unlike  in  language,  unlike  in  manners  and 
customs,  and  it  cemented  them  into  one  compact  empire 
and  into  one  great  homogeneous  mass,  mainly  through 
the   influence   of   its   great   system   of   jurisprudence, 
which  the  conquered  nations  speedily  adopted  in  prefer- 
ence to  their  own  ruder  usages. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Roman 
government  was  republican  in  form,  and  its  civil  law 
was  the  result  of  four  centuries  of  freedom  and  of  free 
intellectual  development.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  is  true, 
the  republic  was  subverted  by  Julius  Caesar  and  his 
nephew  Octavian,  and  the  Imperator  (general)  of  the 
army  became  the  source  of  power,  instead  of  the  aris- 
tocratic senate,  which,  however,  always  continued  to 
be  the  apparent  organ  of  government.  But  radical  as 
was  the  revolution  effected  by  the  Caesars,  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  but  little  affected  by  it.  The  system 
remained  the  same  in  imperial  as  in  republican  Rome- 
Indeed,  the  great  lawyers  of  the  Empire  perfected  the 
work  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
civil  law  of  Rome  found  its  highest  and  fullest  expres- 
sion when,  in  the  year  538  of  our  era,  nearly  one  thou- 
sand years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Ten  Tables,  the  Institutes  were  published  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  which  were 
the  embodiment  of  all  the  legal  wisdom  of  ancient 
Rome,  republican,  imperial,  and  Christian. 
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In  the  Roman  Empire,  as  in  the  Roman  Republic, 
while  there  was  a  distinction  of  the  people  into  free- 
men and  slaves,  and  a  social  system  existed  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Southern 
States  of  our  Union  before  the  late  war  of  secession, 
that  system  gradually  disappeared  under  the  benign 
influence  of  Christianity.  The  distinction  was  not 
inherent  in  the  political  system  any  more  than  it  was 
in  our  own.  The  freemen  constituted  the  state.  They 
held  the  lands;  and  there  were  no  degrees  among  them, 
and  no  distinctions  of  rank,  except  such  as  office  may 
have  temporarily  conferred — no  titled  nobility — ne 
hereditary  castes — no  privileged  aristocracy.  They 
were  all  equal  before  the  law.  Ownership  of  land  was 
'illodial  or  absolute,  as  it  is  with  us  to-day;  and  the 
Land  was  freely  available  for  all  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  freely  transferable  by  deed  or  will, 
and  passed  equally  by  inheritance  to  all  children. 
Males  and  females  inherited  alike.  Husbands  and 
wives  were  virtual  partners  in  respect  of  their  rights 
of  property.  Married  women  were  perfectly  free 
to  control  their  own  separate  estates.  The  inter- 
course and  intercommunication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  great  Empire  were  entirely  free.  Art  and 
industry  flourished  everywhere;  and  the  face  of  the 
ISmpire,  from  the  Caledonian  wall  to  the  straits  of 
Babelmandeb,  was  dotted  with  rich  and  populous  cities, 
more  numerous  and  more  prosperous  than  have  ever 
since  been  known  in  the  greater  part  of  those  regions. 

This  is  no  more  than  our  own  condition  to-day.  But 
when  we  come  to  see  what  a  diluvian  cataclysm  inter- 
vened between  that  time  and  ours,  we  will  appreciate 
how  it  is  that  we  have  only  recovered  what  was  lost 
when  Rome  fell. 

I  do   not  forget  that  in  the  old   Roman  Republic,  as 
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our  histories  tell  us,  there  was  a  distinction  of  Patricians 
and  Plebeians.  But  this  was  a  distinction  which  never 
affected  the  equality  of  all  Roman  citizens  before  the 
law,  and  it  gradually  disappeared  under  the  Empire. 
And  I  am  very  far  from  claiming  that  the  Roman  state 
was  an  ideal  commonwealth. 

Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  among  the  vilest 
tyrants  that  have  disgraced  humanity;  and  the  profli- 
gacy and  corruption  of  the  Roman  people  under  the 
pagan  emperors  are  notorious  through  the  pages  of  every 
historian  of  the  time.  And  yet  equality  of  right,  and 
the  protection  of  just  and  equal  laws,  remained  the  rule 
of  the  Empire  and  the  cardinal  principle  of  Roman 
jurisprudence  as  long  as  the  Empire  lasted. 

But  the  Empire  fell. 

Probably  the  darkest  hour  in  the  annals  of  time  since 
the  fathers  of  the  human  race  went  forth  from  Ararat 
was   that   when   the   barbarians   of    the   North   but^^ 
through  the  barriers  of  the  Roman   Empire,  drencb^^ 
the  plains  of  Gaul  and  Spain  and  Italy  with  blood,  de^^' 
lated  their  cities,   ravaged  their  homes,   covered   t^^ 
Mediterranean  with  their  piratical  fleets,  destroyed  t/J^ 
ancient  marts  of  commerce,  plundered  the  shrines 
art  and  science,  annihilated  literature,  subverted  all  t- 
safeguards  of  society,  and  for  the  civilization  of  Ron^^ 
substituted  the  unmitigated  barbarity  of  the  sword. 

On   the  northern  and   northeastern  frontier  of   tl^^ 
Roman  dominions — in  the  countries  now  known  as  Ge  ^ 
many,    Sweden,    Norw^ay,  and    Russia,    and    even   f*^ 
eastward  into  Central  and   Eastern  Asia — lived  rud^^ 
savage,  nomadic  tribes,  whose  support  was  the  chas^ 
and  whose  normal  occupation  was  war.     Between  them 
and  the  Romans  there  was  an  almost  continuous  stat^ 
of  hostility.     The  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  marked  by  a 
long  line  of  fortifications  and  fortified  towns,  generally 
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constituted  the  boundary  between  these  tribes  and  the 
Empire,  and  were  the  scene  of  constant  struggle  be- 
tween them.  The  barbarians  were  repeatedly  defeated, 
but  never  wholly  subdued. 

In  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  urged  onward  by 
the  pressure  upon  them  of  Mongolian  tribes  from 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  all  the  barbarian  hordes  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  were  put  in  commotion. 
Like  a  vast  tidal  wave,  they  burst  upon  the  western 
empire  of  Rome,  and  poured  in  countless  multitudes 
over  the  frontier.  The  Roman  Empire  had  been  weak- 
ened by  its  division  into  East  and  West.  The  rulers  of 
the  latter,  who  held  their  court  at  Ravenna,  were 
corrupt  and  voluptuous  imbeciles.  Their  ministers  were 
unprincipled  and  treacherous.  The  Roman  legions 
were  no  longer  composed  of  the  men  who  had  conquered 
under  Aurelian  and  Constantine.  They  were  the 
legions  of  Rome;  but  they  were  not  Roman  legions. 
There  was  still  power  in  the  people  that  might  have 
been  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  crumbling  edifice  of 
civilization;  but  there  was  no  one  to  lead  them.  Only  a 
feeble  resistance  was  offered  to  the  invaders;  and  the 
Empire  of  the  West  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Goths  and 
Vandals. 

In  the  year  410  of  our  era,  Alaric  the  Visigoth  captured 
and  plundered  the  Eternal  City,  which  had  boasted 
never  to  have  opened  its  gates  before  to  a  foreign  foe. 
Vandals,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Saxons,  Angles,  Ostro- 
goths, Heruli,  and  Lombards  speedily  followed.  The 
sickening  story  is  well  known,  though  not  perhaps 
suflficiently  appreciated.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
Esquimaux  of  Labrador,  vastly  increased  in  number, 
and  under  some  pressure  upon  them  pouring  down  in 
resistless  hordes  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  down  the 
valleys    of    the    Hudson    and    the    Delaware    and    tlie 
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Susqueh£^nna.  Imagine  at  the  same  time  the  red 
savages  of  the  Northwest,  similarly  enlarged  in  num- 
bers, breaking  forth  from  their  reservations,  sweeping 
triumphantly  across  the  Mississippi,  laying  Chicago  in 
ashes,  pillaging  St.  Louis,  consigning  Cincinnati  to 
massacre  and  ruin;  and  from  this  fair  capital  at  last 
parcelling  out  our  desolated  union  into  petty  principali- 
ties for  dusky  Indian  chieftains,  to  be  held  by  the 
sword,  as  by  the  sword  they  had  been  conquered. 
Imagine  all  this — imagine  the  massacre  of  Wyoming 
on  a  continental  scale;  and  you  will  have  a  picture  of 
Europe  when  the  Roman  Empire  fell  before  the  savage 
hordes  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Rome  fell.  Roman  civilization  went  down  in  blood 
and  carnage.  A  new  Europe  ultimately  arose  out  of 
the  ruins;  but  for  many  centuries  it  was  only  a  dismal 
barbarism. 

Most  of  these  Teutonic  tribes,  it  is  true,  professed  a 
kind  of  bastard  Christianity.  But  many  of  them  were 
worshippers  of  Odin  and  the  grim  old  gods  of  the 
North.  But  whether  Christians  or  pagans,  they  were 
barbarians  all  the  same — barbarians  amid  the  ruins  of 
a  refined,  although  effeminate  and  corrupt,  civilization. 
So,  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  that  civiliza- 
tion, almost  amazed  at  their  own  success,  generally  a 
mere  handful  of  men  in  the  presence  of  a  teeming 
Romanic  population,  the  barbarians  reasoned  that  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  secure  themselves  in  the 
conquests  which  they  had  made  was  by  the  perpetuation 
of  the  military  organization  by  which  those  conquests 
had  been  effected.  They  were  armies  of  invasion; 
they  transformed  themselves  into  armies  of  occupation. 
They  compelled  the  Romanic  populations  to  divide  with 
them  their  lands  and  goods,  and  that  which  they  thus 
acquired  they  parceled  out  among  themselves  upon  the 
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theory  of  a  continuing  military  organization.  The 
general  of  the  invading  army,  who  now  became  king 
of  the  conquered  country,  received  the  surrendered 
property  to  himself  as  the  representative  of  his  tribe. 
Reserving  a  considerable  share  for  his  own  use  and  the 
use  of  his  household  and  retainers,  he  parceled  out  the 
residue  among  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  upon 
condition  that,  for  his  and  their  safety  and  protection, 
and  to  insure  themselves  in  the  possession  of  their 
acquisitions,  they  should  continue  to  render  to  him,  upon 
his  call,  the  military  services  by  which  they  had  been 
enabled  to  make  their  acquisitions.  These  officers  be- 
came  dukes,  and  marquises,  and  counts,  and  barons. 
They,  in  turn,  subdivided  the  property  granted  to  them 
on  the  same  military  principle,  and  allotted  shares 
thereof  to  their  subordinates  upon  condition  of  similar 
military  services  to  be  rendered  to  themselves,  and  only 
through  themselves  to  the  king  or  general.  And  thus 
the  division  and  the  subdivision  went  on.  Each  officer 
and  soldier  received  his  share  of  the  spoils  upon  the 
principle  of  a  standing  army,  each  subordinate  proprie- 
tor of  the  land,  if  proprietor  he  could  be  called,  who 
was  only  a  tenant  upon  condition,  being  responsible,  as 
in  an  army,  to  his  immediate  superior  officer,  and  bound 
to  render  to  him  homage,  fealty,  and  military  service. 

Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  feudal  system. 
This  was  the  feudal  system.  It  was  the  organization 
of  society  and  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  a  military 
tenure  of  land  and  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  military 
organization. 

The  system  was  applied  in  the  first  instance  only  to 
the  Teutonic  tribes  themselves  and  to  the  lands  taki'ii 
by  them.  The  Romanic  populations  were  left  to  their 
own  laws  and  usages.  The  cities,  especially,  were 
generally   left   undisturbed,    in   consideration   of   some 
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tribute  paid  or  to   be  paid  by  them.     The  barbarian 
chiefs  usually  built  their  strongholds  upon  some  frown- 
ing   eminence,    around     which     they    grouped    their 
followers     and     retainers.     Thus     two   separate     and 
distinct  communities  grew  up  within  the  same  state, 
each  with  its  own  laws,  customs,  and  characteristics, 
and  each  with  its  own  tribunals  to  decide  its  contro- 
versies.    Collisions,   of"  course,  occurred  between  them 
from  time  to  time:  and  when  collisions  occurred,  the 
barbarian,    who    had   the   power   of   brute   force   and 
military  organization  on  his  side,  was  never  slow  to 
discriminate    in    his    own    favor;    and    the    peaceful 
citizen  had  generally  no  option  but  to   submit  to  the 
rude  force  of  the  conqueror.     The  soldiers  of  an  army 
of  occupation  have  it  in  their  power  to  plunder  and 
oppress  with  impunity  the  defenceless  people  by  which 
they   are   surrounded;  and   they    rarely    fail    to    avail 
themselves  of  their  opportunities.     That  people  is  often 
glad  enough  to  purchase  protection  for  life  and  property 
at  the  expense   of   its   liberties;  and    for   the   sake   of 
that  protection,  it  becomes  willing  to  enter  within  the 
pale  of  the  military  law  which  protects  the  oppressor. 
Thus    it    was    that    these  invaders    of    Southern  and 
Western  Europe,  having  first  formed  themselves  into 
isolated  encampments  among  the  nations  which   they 
had  conquered,  so  annoyed  the  old  inhabitants  by  their 
depredations  that  these  latter  in  self-defense  became 
willing  to  surrender  their  lands  to  the  barbarian  king, 
to  receive  them   back   from  him   as   his  vassals   upon 
terms  analogous  to  those  upon  which  their  Teutonic 
conquerors  .held   their  acquisitions,   to  abandon  their 
own  laws  and  usages,  and  thus  to  enter  as  component 
members    into    the   military   organization    of    society. 
They  did  not,  it  is  true,  generally  become  soldiers;  nor 
did  their  tenures  of  land  become  purely  military  tenures. 
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Their  holdings  were  the  holdings  in  socage,  as  it  is 
called,  so  well  known  in  our  old  English  common  law; 
and  the  services  which  they  were  to  render  were 
services  to  what  to-day  we  would  call  the  commissariat 
of  the  army. 

Thus  the  feudal  system  became  almost  universal  in 
Europe. 

Writers  of  romance-^and  in  that  category  I  expressly 
include  a  large  part  of  our  English  and  American  his- 
torians— have  sought  to  throw  a  halo  around  the  in- 
stitution. Have  not  our  youthful  fancies  often  thrilled 
at  the  names  and  the  daring  deeds  of  the  Percys  and 
the  Douglases,  the  Nevils  and  Talbots,  the  De  Laras 
and  De  Montf orts,  the  Montmorencys  and  the  Colonnas, 
whose  names  are  so  conspicuous  in  its  annals  ?  And 
does  not  even  yet  a  mysterious  interest  cluster  round 
the  castles  of  the  robber  barons  that  ''overhang  the 
wild  and  winding  Rhine,"  and  the  strongholds  where 
border  warfare  raged  in  the  old  feudal  days  ?  But  the 
tales  their  dungeons  tell  will  show  us  that  the  robber 
barons  of  the  Rhine,  the  bandit  brood  that  swarmed 
from  Normandy  with  William  the  Bastard,  and  the 
border  ruflSans  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  differed  only  in 
degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  pirates  of  Barataria  and 
the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Lafitte  and  Cap- 
tain Kidd  were  no  worse,  and  no  better,  than  Earl 
Douglas,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  Frederic  of  Hohen- 
stauffen. 

The  feudal  system  destroyed  the  Roman  allodial  or 
absolute  ownership  of  land.  It  made  every  man  a  ten- 
ant, a  holder  merely  and  not  an  owner,  a  tenant  holding 
conditionally  from  some  one  above  him;  until  finally 
'the  king  was  reached,  who  was  the  sole  and  only  abso- 
lute holder,  and  who,  of  course,  thereby  most  naturally 
became  an  absolute  monarch.     The  tenancy  was  origi- 
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nally  only  for  life,  and  there  was  no  right  of  inheritance. 
When,  subsequently,  the  theory  of  inheritance  was 
accepted,  it  was  often  clogged  with  onerous  and  some- 
times infamous  conditions.  The  rule  of  primogeniture 
was  introduced  with  it,  the  rule  that  the  first-born  son 
alone  should  take  the  whole  inheritance,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  younger  children.  The  feudal  system 
required  soldiers,  not  citizens,  and  the  oldest  son  was 
deemed  the  most  competent  to  perform  the  military 
duties,  which  constituted  all  the  duties  of  citizenship 
that  feudalism  regarded  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  It  admitted  the  other  sons,  however,  in  the 
order  of  theijr  birth — that  is,  in  the  order  of  their  pre- 
sumed military  usefulness — whenever  death,  the  de- 
stroyer, took  away  their  elders.  But  it  never,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  admitted  women  to  the  inheritance,  for 
women  were  not  ordinarily  constituted  by  nat\ire  to  be 
soldiers.  It  was  only  when  Christianity  ingrafted  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  upon  feudalism,  and  the  Christian 
Church  of  those  days  held  forth,  next  to  the  God-Man 
that  died  upon  Calvary,  the  Mother-Maid  of  Nazareth 
as  the  great  exemplar  of  all  that  was  noble  and 
beautiful  and  good,  that  feudalism  reluctantly  con- 
sented at  last  to  give  woman  a  limited  place  in  its  sys- 
tem, and  graciously  allowed  her  to  take  the  inheritance 
when  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  it. 

No  one  might  then  dispose  of  real  estate  by  will;  for 
wills  of  real  estate  were  not  allowed.  Forfeiture  of 
lands  and  goods  for  crime  was  the  barbarous  method 
by  which  the  infamously  barbarous  penalties  of  crime 
were  sought  to  be  visited  upon  innocent  offspring. 
Married  women  had  no  rights  which  their  husbands 
were  bound  to  respect,  either  rights  of  person  or  rights 
of  property.  They  could  enter  into  no  contract,  and 
were  allowed  no  management  of  their  own  property. 
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These  are  the  most  salient  features  of  feudalism. 
They  are  the  most  salient  features  of  that  most  long- 
lived  child  of  feudalism,  the  so-called  Common  Law  of 
England,  and  which  is  our  own  common  law. 

The  feudal  system  was,  both  in  its  inception  and  in 
its  continuance,  a  purely  military  system,  and  conse- 
quently of  necessity  a  system  of  oppression  and 
ruffianism.  Blackstone  calls  it  "a  plan- of  simplicity 
and  freedom."  The  merit  of  simplicity  it  certainly  has; 
so  has  any  system  of  Asiatic  despotism.  But  the 
tongue  should  have  been  palsied  that  characterized  the 
feudal  system  as  a  plan  of  freedom.  It  was  a  most 
infamous  statement  for  a  lawyer  to  make;  but  the 
lawyer  who  made  it  was  a  sycophant  of  the  feudal 
classes  of  England.  The  reign  of  freedom  and  the 
rule  of  the  sword  are  radically  antagonistic.  The  reign 
of  freedom  is  the  reign  of  law;  and  the  lawyer  and  the 
soldier,  as  such,  are  ever  at  variance.  There  can  be 
no  freedom  where  the  military  system  is  dominant. 

Feudalism  triumphed;  but  only  for  a  time.  It  could 
not  last,  except  in  the  perpetuity  of  barbarism.  The 
spirit  of  civilization  soon  reasserted  itself;  and  the 
long  and  painful  reaction  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years  began. 

Of  the  causes  that  first  shook,  and  finally  overthrew, 
the  institution — Christianity,  the  Crusades,  the  growth 
of  the  great  Free  Cities,  the  establishment  of  the  Italian 
and  Swiss  republics,  the  invention  of  printing  and 
gunpowder,  the  world's  two  greatest  civilizei*s  after 
Christianity;  the  renaissance  of  literature  and  art,  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  last,  and  perhaps  the  most 
potent,  the  French  revolution — it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  in  detail.  But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  pass  over  in 
silence,  as  so  many  writers  do,  the  part  played  by  the 
Church    in    the    great  conflict.     The  Church  was  ever 
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hostile  to  the  feudal  system.     The  ranks  of  the  Church 

were  generally  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  Romanic 

populations,,     not     from    the    feudal     classes.      Their 

sympathies  were  naturally  with  the  races  from  which 

they  sprung.  Even  when  churchmen  came,  as  they 
not  unfrequently   did,    from   the   feudal  classes,  their 

education  was  in  the  literature  and  the  jurisprudence 
of  Rome,  and  their  ideas  and  the  principles  which  gov- 
erned them  took  hue  and  shape  from  the  civilizing  influ- 
ences that  had  dominated  the  seven-hilled  city,  modified 
by  the  higher  and  nobler  ideas  of  individual  freedom 
that  had  emanated  from  the  rugged  hills  of  Judah. 

The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  history  of  con- 
tinuous contest  between  church  and  state;  between  the 
Popes,  and  the  German  Emperors,  at  one  time,  over  the 
subject  of  investitures;  between  Rome  and  the  Kings 
of  France,  at  another  time,  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of 
the  domestic  relations  and  the  inviolability  of  marriage 
from  the  rude  assaults  of  Carlovingian  and  Capetian 
licentiousness;  between  Rome  and  the  Kings  of  England 
to  prevent  the  adulterous  union  of  church  and  state, 
which  the  Plantagenet  Kings  ever  strove  to  accomplish; 
between  the  church  everywhere  and  the  brigandage 
and  low  morality  of  the  feudal  barons.  The  contest  is 
often  obscured  by  side  issues,  by  personal  ambitions, 
by  excesses  among  churchmen  as  well  as  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  feudalism:  but  no  impartial  student  of  history 
can  now  fail  to  see  that  it  was  always  and  essentially  a 
contest  between  the  religion  of  Odin  and  the  religion 
of  Christ,  between  feudal  tyranny  and  a  people  strug- 
gling to  be  free,  between  privilege  and  principle,  be- 
tween the  arbitrary  barbarity  of  rude  Teutonic  customs 
and  the  aspirations  of  Roman  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  the  struggle  between  brute  force  and  in- 
tellect, and  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  struggle  can 
never  be  doubtful. 
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The  rules  and  customs  of  feudalism  became  the  com- 
mon law  of  all  the  European  states.     But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  barbarians  and  the  Romanic  populations  never 
wholly  coalesced;  and  the  latter  retained  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  Roman  civil  law  and  the  Roman  tribu- 
nals.    For  a  long  time,  under  the  influences  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  the  sphere  of  operations  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  gradually  curtailed;  but, 
when  the  reaction  came,  it  was  with  no  uncertain  pace, 
and  it  went  on  gaining  ground  day  by  day  from  bar- 
barism.    The  publication  of  a  tolerably  complete  copy 
of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  the  year  1137,  at  Amalfi, 
in  Italy,  then  more  prominent  than  Venice  or  Genoa  in 
commercial  importance,  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  stimulate  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law  in  the  West  and  the  promulgation  of  liberal  ideas. 
The  recently  established  universities  of   Salerno   and 
Bologna  took  up  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 
The  young  Italian  republics  adopted  it  as  the  basis  of 
their  legislation.     All  the  free  cities  of  Europe  followed 
their  example.     Even  the  great  feudal  monarchies  of 
Germany,   Spain,  and  France  felt  its  influence.     The 
reaction  was  permanent.     Feudalism  sullenly  contested 
every  inch  of  the  ground  which  it  held;  but  in  vain. 
It  could  not  withstand  the  advancing  march  of  human 
civilization.    Singularly  enough,  its  final  overthrow  and 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  Roman  civil  law  are  due 
to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  Corsican  con- 
queror. Napoleon  Bonaparte.    The  institution  of  feudal- 
ism had  its  origin  in  blood  and  carnage — only  in  blood 
and  carnage,  it  seems,  could  it  have  been  extirpated. 
It  was  established  in  antagonism  to  the  jurisprudence 
and  the  freedom  that  had  emanated  from  Italy;  by  an 
Italian  it  was  its  destiny  to  be  overthrown. 

The  famous  adventurer  had  no   sooner  seized  the  im- 
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perial  crown  of  Charlemagne  than  he  undertook  to 
complete  the  work  of  that  great  monarch,  and  to  re- 
model the  jurisprudence  as  well  as  the  political  condi- 
tion of  Europe.  A  commission  of  able  jurists,  appointed 
by  him  for  the  purpose,  elaborated  the  body  of  laws 
known  as  the  Code  Napoleon  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian;  and  the  great  conqueror  him- 
self, amid  all  his  vast  enterprises,  found  time  to  super- 
vise the  work  in  person,  and  even  to  dictate  many  of 
its  provisions.  Intensely  selfish  though  he  was,  and 
more  intent,  apparently,  in  gratifying  his  ambition 
through  the  arts  of  war  than  those  of  peace,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  not  only  the  greatest  warrior  of  all 
time — whatever  bad  pre-eminence  that  unhallowed  pre- 
rogative may  give  him  ;  he  deserves  at  the  same  time 
the  credit,  which  he  has  not  sufficiently  received,  of 
being  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  human  legisla- 
tors. The  laurels  of  Marengo  withered  long  ago;  and 
the  sun  that  blazed  in  glory  upon  Austerlitz  went 
down  in  blood  forever  on  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloo. 
But  the  Code  Napoleon  not  only  survived  the  downfall 
of  its  author:  it  was  adopted  as  their  own  by  all  the 
nations  that  caused  his  overthrow,  except  England. 
From  Moscow  to  Madrid,  it  is  now  the  basis  of  every 
system  of  jurisprudence  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  all  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America,  and  by  our  own  State  of  Louisiana.  And 
when  that  wonderful  island  empire  of  Japan  burst  in  a 
day  the  cerements  of  its  ancient  feudalism  and  took 
its  station  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  modern  civilization, 
while  it  copied  enthusiastically  all  our  other  institutions, 
it  did  not  seek  to  replace  its  own  feudal  jurisprudence 
with  the  effete  feudalism  of  Europe  and  the  cast-off 
garments  of  our  common  law.  It  turned  to  the  Code 
Napoleon  for  instruction,  not  to  the  common-law  sys- 
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tern  of  England  and  the  United  States.  It  copied  our 
political  institutions;  but  it  instinctively  preferred  the 
jurisprudence  of  Rome ;  and  this  itself  is  not  the 
smallest  evidence  of  its  consummate  sagacity. 

And  what  of  England  in  all  this  change,  and  turmoil, 
and  contest,  and  ferment  ? 

The  barbarians  had  broken  into  Britain  too;  and  ruin 
and  desolation  marked  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  savages 
came.  The  Roman  civilization  perished.  Populous 
cities  disappeared,  or  shrank  into  miserable  villages. 
Fertile  fields  became  barren  wastes,  commerce  died, 
and  barbarism  reigned  supreme  over  Britain.  Even 
the  very  name  of  the  country  was  lost  for  several  ages; 
5ind  when  the  island  emerged  again  from  darkness  and 
tecame  sufficiently  self-conscious  to  acquire  a  new 
Tiame,  it  received  that  of  England. 

There  was  no  feudalism  in  England  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.     By  methods   not   entirely  unknown  in 
practice  to  their  more  civilized  descendants,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  either  exterminated  the  Britons,  or  driven 
them  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Cumberland;  and  there  was  no  conquered  people  to 
he  kept  in  subjection,  as  in   France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
But  when,  in  the  year  1060,  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  turn 
were  treated  to  a  taste  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  which 
they   had  offered    to   the    Britons   six    hundred   years 
before,  and   William  of  Normandy,  with   his  hungry 
horde  of  followers  descended  from  the   old  Scandina- 
vian pirates  and  freebooters  of  the  North  seas,  invaded 
and    subjugated    England,    the    conqueror  found    the 
feudal  system,  then  at  its  zenith  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  a  ready  instrument  for  the  consolidation  and 
the  conservation  of  the  conquest  which  he  had  effected: 
and  he  established  a  military  despotism  which,  for  a 
time,  was  the  most  oppressive  and  the  most  tyrannical 
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in  Europe.     And  yet  the  system  was  sooner  mitigated 
in  England  than  elsewhere  in  Europe.     For  this  there 
were  various  reasons.     Strangely  enough,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  is  to  be  found  in  the  personal  character 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  lines. 
They  were  men  of  violent  and  brutal  passions,  generally 
destitute  of  all  honest  principle,  and  disposed  to  trespass 
alike  on  barons,  church,  and  people.     And  the  conse- 
quence   was    that    barons,    clergy,    and    people   very 
frequently  and  very  naturally  combined  against  them, 
and  thus  were  brought  nearer  to  each  other  in  the 
contemplation   of   their   mutual   rights   and    interests. 
The  combination  culminated   on   that  famous   day  at 
Runnymede,  when  the  nobles  and  bishops  and  people 
of  England,  under  the  enlightened  leadership,   not  of 
any   Norman    baron    or    Anglo-Saxon   thane,    but  of 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate 
of    England,    and    Cardinal    of    the    Roman  church, 
wrested  from  King  John,  the  weakest  and^the  worst  of 
the  Plantagenet  race,  the  Magna  Charta,  as  it  is  called 
— the  first  great  charter  of  English  freedom — Norman 
England's  first  code  of  jurisprudence  in  derogation  of 
the  tenets  of  feudalism.     Stephen  Langton,  its  author,* 
was  a  lawyer  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  a  doctor  of 
the  Roman  canon  law;  and  those  who  will  care  to  take 
the   trouble   to   compare   the  Thirty-Eight  Articles  of 
Magna  Charta  with  the  Code  of  Justinian  published  at 
Amalfi  seventy-eight  years  before,  will  not  be  slow  to 
discover  the  influence  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  m 
promoting  the  growth  of  English  civil  liberty.     For  the 
germs  of  this  civil  liberty  did  not  come  from  Germany 
or  Scandinavia,  as  some  writers  would  have  us  think; 
but  from  Rome  and  Greece  and  Judea. 

Feudalism  fell  in   England   with  the  great  Guy  oi 
Warwick,  the  king-maker,  on  the  bloody  field  of  ^^^' 
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net,  in  A.  D.  1471.  It  is  true  its  forms  survived  for 
many  a  year.  New  men  were  raised  to  the  rank  and 
titles  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  War  of  the 
Roses  ;  but  the  bastard  offspring  of  royal  profligates 
and  lascivious  courtesaus  could  not  fill  the  place  of  the 
old  Norman  barons. 

Strange  to  say,  the  germs  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence were  introduced  into  England  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  feudal  system.  That  jurisprudence  had 
never  wholly  perished  from  France  ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  many  Norman  prelates,  versed  in  that  jurispru- 
dence, went  over  with  William  and  his  successors  and 
became  prominent  in  their  councils.  These  bishops 
soon  acquired  great  influence  in  the  state.  One  of  them, 
under  the  designation  of  **  Keeper  of  the  King's  Con- 
science," became  Prime  Minister  of  England  ;  and,  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
this  position  was  invariably  held  by  some  distinguished 
ecclesiastic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  famous 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  the  last  of  the  long  line.  It  was 
the  **  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience  "  through  whom 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  administered 
and  grievances  redressed.  He  administered  justice  on 
extraordinary  occasions  in  the  King's  name,  and  his 
court,  from  the  cancellarii  or  railings  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  became  known  as  the  court  of  chancery 
and  he  himself  as  the  chancellor. 

Courts  of  common  law  had  existed  from  the  earliest 
days  to  administer  the  judicial  principles  of  feudalism  ; 
and,  when  appeal  was  made  to  the  chancellor  to  admin- 
ister justice,  it  was  only  in  extraordinary  occasions, 
when  the  processes  of  the  common-law  courts  afforded 
no  remedy,  or  at  all  events  no  adequate  remedy.  And 
as  civilization  advanced,  and  commerce  increased,  and 
the  intercommunication  of  the  people   between  them- 
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selves  aod  of  the  kingdom  at  large  with  foreign  nations 
became  enhanced,  the  insufficiency  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  common  law  and  of  its  processes  to  meet  the 
wants  of  this  advancing  civilization  became  every  day 
more  glaringly  apparent,  and  the  necessity  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  chancellor   became   more   frequent. 
The  chancellor  never  failed  to  find  a  remedy  in  the 
ready  storehouse  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  and  he  administered  the  remedy  under 
the  name  of  equity.     The  law  administered  to-day  by 
the  courts  of  chancery  is  known  by  that  name.     It  is 
onl}'  the  Roman  civil  law,  or  such  branches  of  it  as  the 
chancellors  were  successful  in  introducing. 

Recourse  was  had  to  the  court  of  chancery  only  when 
there  was  no  adequate  remedy  at  common  law;  and 
that  is  the  theory  upon  which  equity  is  administered 
to-day.  We  have  first  to  determine  whether  we  have 
a  remed}'  for  our  grievance,  whatever  it  be,  at  common 
law;  and  if  we  find  none,  we  may  seek  the  intervention 
of  a  court  of  equity  and  the  great  remedial  processes 
derived  to  that  court  from  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  became 
enlarged  precisely  as  civilization  advanced.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  its  growth  was  unopposed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  most  bitterly  antagonized 
by  the  parliaments  of  England — by  almost  every 
parliament  without  exception  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
earlier  parliaments  were  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England.  They  represented  merely  the 
feudal  classes;  and  they  contended  strenuously  on  all 
occasions  for  the  retention  of  the  principles  of  feu- 
dalism. They  could  not,  therefore,  and  they  did  not, 
regard  with  favor  the  growth  of  a  jurisprudence 
(essentially  at  war  with  those  principles.     Nor  did  the 
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common-law  courts  look  complacently  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  tribunal  or  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  a  system  of  jurisprudence  alien  to  the  cherished 
rules  and  usages  of  feudalism  upon  which  their  own 
practice  was  based.  The  contest  between  them,  in 
fact,  became  bitter  in  course  of  time,  and  finally  culmi- 
nated in  a  decisive  issue  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 
when  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  author  of  the  famous  Com- 
mentaries, was  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  and  Lord  Ellesmere  was  lord  chancellor. 

A  judgment  had  been  rendered  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  defendant,  in  fact, 
had  paid  the  money;  but  a  receipt,  which  he  had  taken 
for  it,  he  was  unable  to  find  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 
Being  without  testimony,  he  had  judgment  rendered 
against  him.  Subsequently  he  discovered  his  receipt, 
but  too  late  to  make  it  available  in  the  common-law 
court.  The  term  was  past;  the  judgment  had  become 
a  finality.  The  defendant  applied  to  the  chancellor  to 
prevent  the  plaintiff,  by  injunction,  from  enforcing  the 
judgment.  Upon  a  satisfactory  showing,  the  injunc- 
tion was  granted,  and  the  plaintiff  was  restrained  from 
suing  out  execution  upon  his  judgment.  The  proceed- 
ing is  an  ordinary  one  at  the  present  day,  and  its  pro- 
priety is  never  questioned  ;  but  it  was  questioned  in 
those  times.  Coke  became  furious  at  what  he  consid- 
ered an  unwarrantable  interference  by  the  court  of 
chancery  with  the  processes  of  his  court.  In  vain  did 
Ellesmere  seek  to  explain  that  the  injunction  of  chancery 
was  upon  the  conscience  of  the  litigant,  not  upon 
the  court  in  which  he  had  sued.  Coke  could  see  no  dif- 
ference; and  the  dispute  became  so  warm  that  an 
appeal  was  had  to  the  King  in  person  to  settle  thr 
unseemly  contest. 

A  greater  than  Ellesmere  entered   the   lists   at  this 
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juncture  on  behalf  of  the  jurisdiction  of  chancery,  the 
man  who  probably  bears  the  greatest  name  in  English 
history^  Francis  Lord  Bacon — great  as  a  philosopher, 
great  as  a  writer,  great  as  a  lawyer,  great  as  a  statesman 
— profoundly  versed  in  all  -the  learning  of  his  time — 
a  thorough  student  of  the  Roman  civil  law  and  deeply 
impressed  with  a  prophetic  belief  in  its  future  capabili- 
ties for  England — a  man  who,  if  some  writers  of  the 
present  day  are  to  be  believed  with  reference  to  the 
authorship  of  the  wonderful  dramas  that  go  under  the 
name  of  William  Shakespeare,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  genius  that  has  ever  arisen  among  the  sons  of 
men — and  yet  a  man  with  shortcomings  such  that  the 
poet  Pope  was  induced  to  characterize  him,  perhaps 
too  severely,  as  **  the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of 
mankind."  And  to  him  in  no  small  degree  is  due  the 
result  of  the  contest. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  human- 
ity that  it  was  a  Stuart,  and  not  a  Tudor  or  a  Hano- 
verian; a  Scotchman  educated  in  the  Roman  civil  law 
and  not  an  Englishman  familiar  only  with  the  common 
law,  or  a  Quelph  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  law,  that 
then  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England.  The  Stuarts  have 
done  little  to  justify  their  existence;  but  the  action  of 
James  I.  in  this  case  gives  all  the  justification  that  there 
is  for  such  existence.  The  civil  law  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land; and  James  had  some  training  in  it  before  he  was 
called  from  the  throne  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England. 
His  predilections  led  him  to  side  with  Bacon  and  Elles- 
mere.  He  decided  in  favor  of  the  court  of  equity. 
Coke  withdrew  in  disgust  from  the  court  over  which  he 
had  so  long  presided.  The  jurisdiction  of  equity  was 
firmly  established,  and  was  never  again  questioned. 
It  became  a  recognized  concurrent  branch  of  our  juris- 
^  prudence;  and,  with  the  advance  of  our  civilization,  it 
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received  a  development  that  has  made  it,  in  our  day, 
greatly  overshadow  the  so-called  common-law  branch 
of  our  municipal  law. 

The  mingled  system  of  common  law  and  equity  finally 
established  in  England  by  the  decision  of  James  I.,  our 
ancestors  brought  with  them  to  America,  and  it  has 
been  perpetuated  to  this  day.  In  the  colonial  times, 
and  even  long  after  the  establishment  of  our  national 
independence,  there  were,  as  in  England,  separate 
courts  to  administer  equity  jurisprudence.  Some  of 
our  States  yet  retain  their  chancellors  and  their  sepa- 
rate courts  of  chancery;  but  in  most  of  them  the  admin- 
istration of  the  two  systems  has  long  since  become 
vested  in  the  same  tribunals,  although  the  systems 
themselves  are,  of  necessity,  kept  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  for  they  can  not  blend.  And 
hence  we  sometimes  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  the  same  tribunal  rendering  a  judgment  at  one  mo- 
ment on  its  conmion-law  side,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, as  a  court  of  equity,  nullifying  it  by  injunction. 
We  have  the  constant  scandal  of  two  separate  systems, 
proceeding  by  different  methods,  acting  by  different 
rules,  actuated  by  radically  inconsistent  principles,  and 
frequently  leaving  us  in  doubt  to  which  to  apply;  some- 
times, even  in  the  difficulty  of  determination,  leaving 
us  without  any  remedy  at  all.  Our  theory  peremptorily 
requires  us  to  apply  to  the  common  law  whenever  it 
purports  to  give  us  an  adequate  remedy,  and  to  resort 
to  equity  only  when  the  common-law  remedies  are  inad- 
equate or  do  not  exist.  The  superiority  of  the  methods 
of  equity  is  a  constant  inducement  to  us  to  use  all  pos- 
sible effort  to  resort  to  the  court  of  chancery  whenever 
we  can.  1  am  justly  entitled  to  stigmatize  this  condi- 
tion of  things  as  a  scandalous  anomaly,  and  all  thought- 
ful men  who  liave  looked  into  the  subject  so  stigmatize 
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it.  Its  sole  justification  is  that  it  exists;  and  to  the 
prudent  political  economist  the  existence  of  an  institu- 
tion is  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  hesitate  before  he  at- 
tempts to  effect  a  change  for  that  which  in  theory  is 
confessedly  better. 

But  the  demand  for  reform  in  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence has  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  our 
national  independence;  and  in  England  a  similar  spirit 
of  reform  has  been  developed  simultaneously  with  the 
decay  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  rapid  development  of 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Either  common 
law  or  equity  must  disappear,  or  both  must  be  blended, 
or  both  must  be  superseded  by  something  like  the  Code 
Napoleon.  Now  equity  can  not  yield:  that  is  out  of  the 
question:  no  lawyer,  no  court,  no  legislator  would 
dream  of  it  for  one  moment:  to  attempt  it  would  be  to 
attempt  to  restore  the  chaos  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals.  It  would  be  a  moral  impossibility. 
Neither  can  the  two  systems  be  blended;  for  fire  and 
water  can  not  mingle:  they  are  radically  antagonistic. 
This,  too,  is  a  moral  impossibility,  and  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection.  There 
remains  only  the  alternative  that  the  common  law  must 
yield  wholly  to  equity,  or  rather  to  the  civil  law  from 
which  equity  comes,  and  thereupon  disappear;  or  the 
other  alternative  that  both  must  be  superseded  by  a 
code.  These  two  are  really  the  same,  excepting  that 
the  latter  is  a  halting  and  imperfect  compromise,  a 
temporary  expedient  merely  to  bridge  over  the  diffi- 
culty rather  than  to  solve  it. 

The  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  the  nations  of 
continental  Europe  when  they  discarded  their  several 
common-law  systems  for  the  civil  law  and  the  Code 
Napoleon.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Lord  Bacon  to 
give  effect  to  his   wishes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
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would  have  procured  the  same  substitution  in  England. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  has  now  in  fact  been  effected  in 
that  country.  By  a  series  of  acts  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  years  1873,  1874,  1876,  the  whole  judicial  system 
of  England  was  remodeled  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1847;  the  old  immemorial 
courts  of  Westminster  were  abolished;  and  one 
supreme  court  of  judicature  was  established  with  the 
lord  chancellor  as  its  head,  the  old  names,  however, 
being  still  retained  for  the  subordinate  divisions  of  this 
tribunal.  In  one  of  these  acts  there  was  a  short  and 
simple  sentence,  to  the  effect  that,  when  the  rules  of 
the  common  law  and  those  of  equity  were  in  conflict,  the 
latter  should  prevail.  This  sentence  was  the  death 
knell  of  the  common  law  of  England.  It  may  be  long 
before  the  deep-rooted  usages  and  customs  of  feudalism 
are  extirpated  from  that  country;  a  bloodier  revolution 
than  that  of  France  may  be  required  for  the  purpose. 
But,  after  fifteen  hundred  years  of  conflict,  this  small 
and  simple  statute  ushers  in  the  final  triumph  of  the 
civil  law  of  Rome.  Bacon  and  EUesmere  are  vindicated; 
and  Coke  is  condemned. 

Ever  since  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  have 
been  constantly  engaged  in  the  ^work  of  gradual  elimi- 
nation from  our  system  of  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  common  law.  We  have  abolished  the  rule  of  pri- 
mogeniture. We  have  restored  the  equal  rights  of 
woman  to  inheritance,  and  to  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  her  own  property.  We  have  stricken  the  fetters 
of  feudalism  from  real  j)roperty,  have  destroyed  entails, 
and  made  lands  freely  alienable.  We  have  discarded 
entirely  the  old  barbarous  penal  code  of  England. 
Every  distinctive  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  com- 
mon law,  of  the  feudal  law,  we  have  solicitously  elim- 
inated  from  our    jurisprudence,    and    every    statutory 
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alteration  or  modification  that  we  have  attempted  has 
been  simply  the  restoration  of  some  rule  or  principle  of 
the  Roman  civil  law.  In  fact,  of  all  the  common  law 
there  are  now  but  two  distinctive  features  left,  which  I 
will  have  occasion  to  mention  farther  on,  and  the  only 
question  to  be  determined  is,  how  rapidly  or  how 
slowly  we  shall  proceed  to  effect  the  entire  restoration 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  We  are  now  proceeding 
by  piecemeal.  We  are  patching  the  old  fabric,  and 
fostering  the  delusion  that  we  are  retaining  it  intact, 
notwithstanding  that  but  little,  either  in  form  or  sub- 
stance, is  now  left  of  the  original  structure. 

There  are  not  wanting  eulogists  of  the  common  law, 
although  they  are  growing  less  numerous  every  day. 
And  the  principal  ground  of  eulogy  is,  or  has  been, 
some  mysterious  connection  which  they  have  discovered 
between  this  common  law  and  the  growth  of  civil  lib- 
erty in  England.  There  never  has  existed  a  more  mon- 
strous fallacy  than  this  alleged  connection.  The  one 
has  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  other  as  the  bronze 
statue  of  Liberty  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  has  to  do 
with  the  determination  of  the  course  of  the  Potomac 
to  the  sea.  It  is  difficult  on  principle  to  see  how  the 
rude  usages  and  military  notions  of  the  robber  barons 
of  Normandy  could  be  as  consonant  with  civil  liberty 
and  human  freedom  as  the  republican  institutions  and 
the  enlightened  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome;  and, 
in  fact,  none  find  the  supposed  connection  except  the 
blind  advocates  of  feudal  ideas,  and  the  disciples  of 
Blackstone  and  Coke  who  discover  in  feudalism  a  **  plan 
of  simplicity  and  freedom."  Civil  liberty  in  England 
has  been  of  slow  growth,  and  every  step  since  Magna 
Charta,  which  marks  its  progress,  marks  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  principle  of  the  civil  law  for  some  des- 
potic and  tyrannical  notion  born  of  feudalism  and  its 
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common  law.  A  more  audacious  perversion  of  the 
truth  there  has  never  been  than  the  assertion  of  this 
supposed  connection. 

One  special  feature  of  the  common  law  has  been 
lauded  as  singularly  evidencing  this  connection,  and 
this  is  the  system  of  trial  by  jury. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  one  of  his  paradoxical  flights  of 
oratory,  when  he  had  a  purpose  to  subserve,  asserted 
that  the  whole  complicated  machinery  of  the  English 
constitution  was  intended  merely  to  get  twelve  men  into 
a  jury  box.  The  founders  of  our  Federal  constitution, 
in  their  apprehensions  of  the  result  of  their  extraordi- 
nary experiment  in  the  science  of  government,  thought 
proper  to  engraft  the  theory  of  trial  by  jury  upon  our 
fundamental  law.  And  even  the  nations  of  Europe 
that  have  adopted  the  civil  law  in  its  entirety,  have 
generally  found  it  proper  to  establish,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases  as  part  of  their  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  may  be  that,  in  cases  of  a  penal  character,  such 
as  involve  the  life,  liberty,  or  property  of  the  citizen 
in  controversies  between  himself  and  the  state,  to 
which  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  have  usually 
restricted  its  application,  no  better  system  has  yet  been- 
devised  than  that  of  trial  by  jury— although  our  own 
experience  of  it  even  in  that  regard  does  not  justify 
our  unqualified  admiration.  We  know  that,  in  the 
emergencies  in  which  it  is  most  needed  as  a  safeguard, 
it  is  found  most  sadly  wanting.  It  has  but  rarely  pro- 
tected the  innocent ;  it  has  frequently  shielded  the  crimi- 
nal. And  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  the  criminal  classes, 
and  especially  criminal  lawyers,  who  are  the  loudest  in 
praise  of  the  system.  The  law-abiding  citizen  has  oc- 
casion for  serious  misgivings  upon    the  subject ;    and 
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has  more  than  once  thought  that,  if  the  system  is  to 
be  retained,  it  could  be  improved  to  great  advantage. 
But,  however  it  be  in  criminal  cases,  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever,  after  a  long  experience  of  it,  to 
assert  that,  as  a  mode  of  determination  of  civil  causes 
and  private  controversies,  the  genius  of  man  has  never 
yet  devised  anything  more  absurd  than  the  organized 
ignorance  and  besotted  prejudices  of  twelve  men  in  a 
jury  box.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  perhaps,  their 
verdicts  are  just,  because  they  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise; and  any  system  of  trial  would  have  the  same 
result.  But  in  those  cases  where  the  system  is  sub- 
jected to  a  real  strain,  it  rarely  fails  to  give  the  most 
profound  dissatisfaction.  Those  who  know  how  their 
verdicts  are  usually  reached,  appreciate  that  the  tossing 
up  of  a  cent  would  indicate  an  equally  satisfactory 
result.  The  man  who  has  a  good  case  is  always 
desirous  to  have  it  taken  away  from  the  determination 
of  a  jury  and  to  submit  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  court 
alone — to  the  arbitrament,  in  fact,  of  any  one  other 
than  the  twelve  men  in  the  jury  box;  while  the  dis- 
honest litigant,  the  unprincipled  lawyer,  and  the 
speculating  knave,  are  ever  loud  in  their  demands  for 
trial  by  jury;  for  only  upon  the  prejudices,  the  passions, 
the  ignorance,  or  the  corruption  of  juries  can  they  base 
their  hopes  of  success.  This  is  the  experience  of  every 
man  who  has  had  to  do  with  courts  of  law,  and  it 
speaks  volumes  to  the  discredit  of  the  system.  Then 
the  divided  responsibility  of  court  and  jury,  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  decision  by  the  former  of  questions 
of  law  upon  which  appellate  tribunals  often  deliberate 
for  weeks  and  months  without  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  the  consequent  necessity  of  repeated  trials 
before  a  final  decision  is  reached — all  contribute  to 
render  the  system  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  in  its 
methods,  no  less  than  its  results. 
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On  the  other  hand,  every  lawyer  knows  that  the 
methods  and  determinations  of  equity  are  most  satisfac- 
tory in  their  results.  Courts  may  err  in  equity,  as 
juries  may  err  at  common  law;  for  human  reason  is 
fallible  in  the  most  intelligent  as  well  as  in  the  most 
ignorant  persons.  But  we  prefer,  at  all  events,  to 
have  intelligence  rather  than  ignorance  brought  to  the 
determination  of  our  controversies;  and  our  experience 
of  courts  of  equity  as  contrasted  with  those  of  common 
law  most  amply  justifies  the  preference. 

We  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  the  assertion  that 
there  is  no  one  feature  of  our  jurisprudence  that  tends 
more  in  practice  to  a  denial  of  justice  than  the  system 
of  trial  by  jury.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  done  well 
enough  in  a  barbarous  age,  when  judges  may  not  have 
been  more  intelligent  than  juries,  and  may  have  been, 
in  fact,  the  tools  and  minions  of  despotic  power;  but 
in  this  age  and  country  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  relic 
of  feudal  barbarism.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  system  may  not  be  put  to  good  use; 
that  idea  is  not  peculiar  to  the  common  law.  But  the 
system,  as  it  exists  and  is  administered,  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  promotion  of  justice  or  the  advancement 
of  civil  liberty. 

It  is  the  fatal  characteristic  of  the  common  law.  and 
its  necessary  characteristic  as  the  offspring  of  feudal- 
ism, that  it  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  without  power 
of  self-development.  Whatever  of  good  there  is  now 
in  that  system,  is  not  its  own;  it  has  borrowed  it  from 
the  civil  law.  Every  legal  reform  has  been  an  elimina- 
tion of  some  of  its  provisions,  and  the  substitution  for 
them  of  some  corresponding  features  from  the  civil  law. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  its  essential  and  charac- 
teristic features  have  been  so  reformed  out  of  existence 
that  there  is  now  nothing  left   of  the  common  law  but 
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two  things,  adherence  to  precedent  and  trial  by  jury. 
The  former  has  no  longer  the  hold  upon  our  jurispru- 
dence which  it  once  had;  and  we  have  stated  our  views 
of  the  latter.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  left  of  the 
common  law  beyond  its  name,  its  abuses,  and  the  worst 
features  of  trial  by  i^vy.  The  system  deserves  to  die, 
and  must  eventually  perish  utterly,  which  has  no  inher- 
ent power  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  requirements  of 
a  progressive  civilization. 
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The  State  and  Education 


By  the  very  gracious  courtesy  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  Ohio  State  University — I  have  been  invited  to  deliver 
the  annual  address  at  this  Commencement  and  have  the  privilege 
of  transforming  what  is  ordinarily  an  arduous  task  into  a  de- 
lightful pleasure.  I  appreciate  the  honor  that  has  thus  been 
conferred  upon  me  and  express  my  pleasure  in  having  the  op- 
portunity, at  the  close  of  my  first  year's  work,  of  speaking  to 
my  fellow  laborers  in  the  Faculty  and  to  the  assembled  friends 
of  the  University  and  of  higher  education  upon  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  thing  new  or 
sensational  but  invite  you  to  think  along  with  me  for  a  half  hour 
or  more  while  I  give  expression  to  some  thoughts  on  the  familiar 
theme — ^The  State  and  Education. 

Some  years  ago  while  waiting  in  turn  for  my  baggage  in 
the  splendid  triumph  of  modern  architecture  used  for  a  railway 
station  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  I  fell  into  conversation  with  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  returning  homeward  after 
having  crossed  the  continent.     The  only  re-  The  Interest 

mark  that  left  an  impression  upon  me  was —  in  Education. 

*'  This  system  of  checking  baggage  is  beyond 
my  comprehension."  He  could  not  understand  how  the  world 
of  traffic  and  business  had  been  organized  so  as  to  make  travel 
for  him  a  luxury  without  responsibility.  Like  many  other 
people  he  had  not  seen  that  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people 
and  the  business  sagacity  had  combined  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  comfort  and  welfare.  There  is  nothing  more  characteristic 
of  our  civilization  than  the  evident  intention  to  make  everything 
serve  the  interests  of  the  people.  There  are  opposing  forces,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  net  result  will  show  that  the  greatest  advance 
civilization  has  made  is  in  the  increasing  dominion  over  the 
world  that  has  carried  with  it  the  culture,  the  comfort  and  the 
convenience  of  man  together  with  the  greater  efficiency  in 
his  service. 

Among  these  forces  education  is,  peihscpis,  \.\i^  Ta!asX^«\\^- 
spread  and  far  reaching.     The  close  observer  m\i\^\.x«vi^^^\i^ 


bot  fail  to  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the  universal  interest  in 
education.  In  every  class  of  society  he  will  find  embedded  the 
belief  that  it  is  of  the  highest  value.  All  believe  in  it  and  all 
are  willing  that  it  shall  be  supported.  One  pursues  it  because 
he  unites  it  inseparably  with  any  considerable  success  in  life,  or 
because  his  desire  for  place  and  position  is  so  controlling  an  am- 
bition that  he  sees  an  education  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  to  which  he  aspires.  Others  believe  that 
education  leads  to  mastery  over  poverty  and  many  of  the 
unpleasant  features  of  life.  Some  regard  it  as  the  escape  from 
drudgery.  Others  are  lured  on  by  the  hope  of  a  fuller  and  richer 
life  to  which  it  invites. — ^The  culture  it  brings,  the  power  it  de- 
velopes  and  the  growth  it  insures,  all  unite  to  make  the  picture 
attractive.  Prom  one  cause  or  another  all  people  of  all  classes 
unite  in  the  support  of  education.  The  Church  and  Christian 
men  for  very  evident  reasons  have  shown  a  commendable  en- 
thusiasm in  the  work.  Those  who  apparently  lack  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  purely  Christian  work  are  equally  eager  to  push  on  the 
work  of  education. 

It  happens  therefore  that  the  public  mind  is  as  clear  on  the 
necessity  of  education  as  on  the  necessity  of  government.  That 
education  is  desirable,  valuable  and  necessary  is  a  fundamental 
proposition  now  past  the  point  of  debate. 

As  we  trace  the  development  of  the  interest  in  education  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  increasing  place  that  public  education 
occupies  in  our  history  as  a  result  of  the  active  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  State.  The  time  was  when  even 
The  Growth  of  BdU-  an  elementary  education  was  a  private  or  fam- 
cational  Sentbnent  ily  matter.     It  so  continued  for  a  long  period 

in  the  Southland.  Higher  education  was  the 
result  of  endowment  by  private  benevolence  or  the  privilege  of 
the  few  who  were  able  to  pay  well  for  instruction.  It  is  almost 
within  memory  when  the  private  select  school  was  the  special 
privilege  of  the  few.  There  was  a  certain  aristocracy  that  at- 
tached itself  to  those  who  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  the  school. 

The  advent  of  the  free  public  school  gradually  brought  the 
advantages  to  all  and  changed  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
Special  taxation,  at  first  supplemented  by  subscription  papers, 
made  it  possible  to  reach  larger  numbers.  Steadily  the  free 
school  made  its  way  against  all  obstacles.  It  is  not  entirely  false 
to  say  that  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  was  celebrated  by 
large  grants  of  land  in  which  provision  was  made  for  public  edu- 


cation.  In  the  North-west  territory  where  we  now  live  the 
ordinance  of  1787  struck  the  key  note  that  made  a  perpetual  al- 
legiance between  the  cause  of  education  and  the  millions  who 
should  inhabit  this  wide  expanse.  The  words  are — **Religion, 
morality  and  education  being  essential  to  good  government, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged. ' ' 
No  doubt  we  see  larger  things  in  this  utterance  than  the  writer 
saw  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  so  liberal  a  sentiment  should  be 
central  in  the  first  great  charter  of  government  for  the  new  terri- 
tory. In  these  days  nearly  every  grant  of  public  land  sets  apart 
a  portion  of  it  for  public  and  higher  education.  The  land  grant 
colleges  provided  for  in  the  Morrill  Act  are  a  logical  result  of  the 
earlier  theory.  All  this  has  grown  out  of  the  doctrine  that  pub- 
lic land  should  in  some  way  minister  to  public  need.  It  was 
early  seen  that  government  was  not  the  only  need.  The  means 
of  education  were  such  a  need.  To  make  the  public  lands  per- 
manently endow  education  was  to  perpetuate  the  people's  inter- 
ests. That  Congress  was  so  tardy  in  recognizing  the  right  of 
Higher  Education  to  a  liberal  support  is  only  proof  that  conserv- 
ative legislators  are  not  always  as  wise  as  they  are  conservative. 
But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  this  development  has  come  at 
light  cost  or  without  a  struggle.  The  public  school  has  always 
been  opposed  and  impeded  in  its  progress.  Ther  e  always  have 
been  men  who  could  find  legal  arguments,  constitutional 
grounds  or  a  social  philosophy  that  proved  the  folly  of  public 
education.  It  was  taxing  the  many  for  the  few  or  it  was  a  fool- 
ish attempt  at  the  impossible.  It  was  plunging  the  State  into  a 
benevolent  agency  or  creating  an  institution  where  political 
miasma  would  breed  corruption  and  death  to  the  State  by  way 
of  eventual  bankruptcy.  These  educational  obstructionists  are 
now  face  to  face  with  the  important  truth  that  although  we  are 
spending  more  money  on  public  education  than  ou  r  fathers  ever 
dreamed  of,  the  State  was  never  so  rich  or  so  resou  rceful  as  now 
and  no  money  has  been  so  free  from  scandal  as  the  educational 
funds.  If  it  be  true  that  full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  un- 
seen it  seems  equally  true  that  many  a  man  has  been  born,  like 
the  Presbyterian  elder,  simply  to  raise  an  objection  .  However 
the  great  current  has  moved  right  on . 

When  the  free  public  school  has  won  its  place  a  great  victory 
has  been  gained  for  the  common  people.  The  most  democratic 
institution  of  our  country  was  fairly  established  and  there  were 
some  things  of  which  the  people  could  not  be  robbed.     Gradually 


the  High  School  appeared  here  arid  there  in  the  more  favorable 
places.  Then  the  debate  was  renewed.  We  were  gravely  told 
that  a  common  school  education  was  all  that  was  necessary  and 
all  the  State  was  bound  to  provide.  That  was  enough  to 
make  good  citizenship  and  citizenship  was  the  great  concern  of 
the  State.  The  debate  continued.  Occasionally  a  little  I,atin, 
Geometry  or  a  show  of  worldly  science  made  appearance  against 
a  protest.  A  horrible  nightmare  disturbed  the  dreams  of  the 
defenders  of  the  old  order  of  things.  The  schoolmaster  per- 
sisted. The  boys  who  had  enjoyed  a  taste  of  the  High  School 
were  in  favor  of  improvement  and  progress.  Gradually  and 
steadily  the  High  School  grew  until  it  is  now  the  most  domina- 
ting and  far  reaching  force  in  public  education. 

Subsequently  came  the  development  of  the  State  University, 
especially  in  the  newer  West  where  long  cherished  traditions  had 
not  full  control.  They  came  in  response  to  a  growing  popular 
demand.  Ohio,  the  first  state  carved  out  of  the  North-west  terri- 
tory, was  the  last  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  great  sisterhood  of 
western  states  and  organize  such  an  institution.  In  the  history 
of  education  no  phenomenon  has  been  so  remarkable  as  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  universities.  They  mark  a 
distinct  era  in  the  history  of  higher  education.  They  have  held 
up  new  ideals  and  broken  down  old  barriers.  They  have 
destroyed  many  idols  fondly  worshipped.  They  are  the  first 
great  and  systematic  attempt  to  bring  higher  education  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  people.  They  have  been  built  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Democracy  rather  than  aristocracy  has  been 
the  ruling  idea.  Under  these  ideals  these  institutions  have  been 
planted  and  have  grown  to  be  determining  factors  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. As  they  are  better  understood  they  are  more  appreciated. 
In  these  schools  nearly  three  thousand  instructors  are  educating 
over  thirty  thousand  students.  The  wealth  at  their  command  in 
view  of  their  age,  and  the  equipment  now  in  use  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  education.  In  view  of  these  things  we 
may  well  address  ourselves  to  a  study  of  the  State's  relation  to 
public  education  by  consideration  of  a  few  propositions. 

The  New  Theory  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  remind  you  of  the  impor- 
of  the  State  tance  of  the  new  doctrine  of  the  state  now 

so  universally  accepted. 
As  the  distance  widens  from  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  some 
of  its  results  stand  out  in  bolder  relief.     Among  these  is  the  new 
theory  of  the  state.     The  older  writers  seemed  unable  to  get 


away  from  the  doctrine  of  selfishness  as  underlying  all  combina- 
tions of  men.  Rosseau's  social  contract  assumes  it  as  the  basis 
of  Political  Society.  Hobbes  openly  avows  the  doctrine.  Spinoza 
reaffirmed  it.  The  police  theory  of  the  state  was  a  natural  con- 
quence.  This  in  simple  statement  is,  that  the  chief  function  of 
government  is  to  preserve  order  and  protect  the  natural  rights  of 
men  by  maintaining  the  peace.  The  policeman's  club  is  not 
only  the  symbol  of  authority  but  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  govern- 
ment in  that  it  represents  force  and  enforced  quiet.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  policeman's  club  and  liberty  have  never  been  the 
best  of  friends.  Under  such  a  theory  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  education.  The  State's  business  was  not  to  stimulate  the 
good  but  to  repress  the  bad.  The  State  had  no  interest  in  help- 
ing a  man  to  do  the  right  thing.  The  delight  was  to  hit  him 
when  he  had  done  the  wrong  thing.  The  state  was  neither  in- 
terested in,  nor  responsible  for,  ignorance.  Its  own  harshness 
took  refuge  behind  the  legal  maxim  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
excuses  no  one.  Under  this  condition  it  became  necessary  to 
define  very  carefully  the  rights  of  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
subject  is  elaborately  treated  by  all  the  earlier  writers  on  politics 
and  government.  The  reason  is  evident.  All  a  man's  dangers 
did  not  arise  from  the  thief,  the  robber  and  the  highwayman 
whom  the  police  would  punish.  It  was  also  necessary  to  have  a 
protection  against  the  selfishness  and  ig^norance  of  the  police 
power.  Thus  far  and  no  farther  had  to  be  enacted  in  protective 
statutes. 

The  refinements  of  this  police  theory  are  discoverable  in  the 
French  Revolution.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  effect  of  Rosseau, 
Hobbes  and  DeTocqueville  in  the  theories  of  early  Americans 
and  in  our  own  Constitution.  It  was  as  natural  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun  that  there  should  be  opposing  theories  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  that  in  our  early  history  we  should  see 
these  forces  often  arrayed  against  each  other.  There  was  the 
police  theory  of  the  state  strongly  opposed  to  all  internal  im- 
provement and  to  every  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  State 
through  the  agency  of  government.  At  the  same  time  the  Jef- 
fersonian  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  of  the  people  as 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  paved  the  way 
for  a  popular  sovereignty.  The  ideas  of  strength  as  represented 
by  Hamilton  and  of  freedom  as  represented  by  Jefferson  were 
thought  to  be  irreconcilably  antagonistic  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  both  men  were  in  Washington's  cabinet.      Many  are 


the  inconsistencies  that  mark  the  pathway  of  all  the  distinguished 
men  whom  we  are  proud  to  call  '  *  the  fathers.  * '  However  the 
contest  continued  and  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  history  under 
the  Constitution  prepared  us  for  a  war  that  shook  the  country 
from  center  to  circumference — all  because  men  were  loyal  to  their 
convictions.  At  the  close  of  this  war  as  the  smoke  cleared  away 
the  nation  rose  to  a  new  consciousness.  As  Mr.  Garfield  put  it 
the  war  settled  the  question  that  this  was  a  nation.  In  this  new 
consciousness  were  the  two  elements  of  strength  and  liberty — 
sealed  in  an  indissoluble  union  and  the  people  said — the  Union 
now  and  forever.  The  freedom,  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  here 
in  all  its  simplicity  while  the  strength  and  virility  is  prescribed. 
We  have  gathered  up  the  best  of  both  men's  theories  and 
cemented  them  in  a  perpetual  friendship  and  declared  that  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish.  This  new  theory  of  the  state  proposes  to  be  true  to 
history  and  to  hold  on  to  the  policeman's  club  for  the  sake  of  emer- 
gencies while  the  major  portion  of  our  time  and  energy  will  be 
used  in  teaching  man  how  to  live  without  it.  The  old  theory 
regarded  war  as  the  great  business  of  the  state.  The  new  theory 
says  that  peace  is  the  normal  condition  of  society.  War  is  the 
accident  and  the  incident.  Peace  is  the  great  occupation.  The 
great  problem  of  government  is  not  therefore  how  to  provide  for 
war  but  how  to  promote  peace. 

It  is  not  without  significance  therefore  that  just  as  this  new 
consciousness  of  the  State  was  expressing  itself  Senator  Morrill 
was  able  to  secure  legislation  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
land  grant  colleges  and  by  that  act  forever  committed  the  nation 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  peaceful  occupations.  It  was  the  logical 
result  of  the  new  theory  of  the  State.  Its  importance  will  only 
be  appreciated  when  we  discover  that  it  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  future  of  public  higher  education  will  securely  rest. 

It  is  further  significant  that  within  this  same  third  of  a 
century  since  the  Morrill  Act  we  should  see  the  most  remarkable 
uprising  in  favor  of  popular  education  ever  witnessed.  I  speak 
now  not  merely  of  the  state's  patronage  of  all  grades  of  public 
education  but  of  the  wonderful  benevolence  of  individuals  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  increased  gifts  to  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  in 
the  East  and  all  along  the  line  to  the  Western  coast  where  the 
Stanford  University  stands  as  the  latest  expression  of  private 
beneficence.  This  condition  cannot  be  explained  by  the  mere 
increase  of  wealth.     There  has  been  a  great  change  of  sentiment. 


Public  duty  is  imperative.    Even  the  private  citizen  feels  obliged 
to  take  up  the  burden. 

It  is  well  therefore  that  we  note  these  changes  that  have 
occurred.  The  time  was  when  the  king  was  the  state.  Now  the 
people  are  the  state.  The  time  was  when  we  went  to  the  king's 
court  as  the  fountain  of  law  and  justice.  Now  we  appear  before 
the  peoples'  tribunal  where  oflScers  are  sworn  to  support  the 
fundamental  law  which  recognizes  the  people  as  the  source  of 
both  law  and  authority.  From  the  divine  right  of  kings  we  have 
come  to  the  divine  right  of  the  people.  From  this  new  and 
broader  conception  of  the  State  interesting  themes  arise.  If  I 
had  time  to  inject  into  this  address  a  short  sermon  I  would  per- 
suade you  that  in  dethroning  the  kings  we  had  enthroned  the 
Christ — but  I  must  pass  that.  My  purpose  to-day  is  only  to 
emphasize  to  you  that  this  new  conception  of  the  state  furnishes 
a  most  natural  and  rational  basis  for  public  education.  The  state 
through  the  agency  of  government  now  undertakes  to  do  its 
duty  by  providing  against  the  exigencies  of  war — the  ravages  of 
disease — and  by  promoting  the  universal  peace,  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  people. 

When  however  the  doctrine  of  education  is  fairly  proclaim- 
ed and  when  men  recognize  that  the  State  has  gone  into  the  bus- 
iness, the  question  will  not  rest  until  we  have 
found  a  satisfactory  foundation  on  which  to  The  Basis  for 
build  the  whole  theory  of  public  education.  Public  Education. 
Prom  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that 
the  new  conception  of  the  state  takes  account  of  more  than  mere 
defense  and  protection.  It  looks  to  a  healthy,  desirable  develop- 
ment of  the  people.  The  new  belief  is  that  the  state's  duty  goes 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  earlier  years  and  that  as  civilization 
advances  the  sphere  and  duty  of  the  state  will  correspondingly 
widen.  The  old  doctrine  of  rights  was  entirely  satisfied  with 
mere  existence.  There  was  no  belief  that  a  person  had  any 
right  to  help  of  any  sort  or  that  there  was  any  duty  of  a  positive 
sort  attaching  to  government.  The  functions  of  government  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  seeing  that  a  man  was  not  imposed  upon 
and  his  rights  not  invaded. 

As  late  as  1870  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  put  himself  on  record 
in  his  ' '  Social  Statics  ' '  as  saying  that  the  state  had  no  more  right 
to  administer  education  than  to  administer  religion.  He  regards 
taxation  for  either  purpose  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
person  taxed  and  therefore  wrong.     He  argues  at  length  that  the 


child  has  no  right  to  education  inasmuch  as  a  neglect  to  edu- 
cate did  not  actually  invade  any  natural  right  with  which  the 
child  was  bom. 

For  a  young  man  educated  in  the  atmosphere  of  modem 
thought  and  life  to  fall  suddenly  upon  Mr.  Spencer's  chapter  on 
National  Education,  would  render  him  unable  to  believe  his  eyes 
in  reading,  so  completely  have  we  turned  away  from  the  earlier 
position.  At  the  vital  point  in  his  argument  modern  thought 
takes  issue.  We  now  distinctly  teach  that  society  is  a  unit  and 
burdened  with  some  responsibility.  Children  bom  into  this 
world  without  their  consent  but  with  the  deliberate  consent  of 
society  have  some  rights  that  society  organized  in  the  state  is 
bound  to  recognize  and  respect.  These  are  not  simply  the  right 
of  existence  as  the  child  may  be  able  to  prolong  it.  The  right  to 
a^healthful  growth  of  the  prophetic  powers  with  which  the  child 
has  been  endowed  is  sacred.  This  right  involves  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  society.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  rights  grow  out  of 
duties  or  that  duties  grow  out  of  rights,  but  that  rights  and 
duties  are  correlative  so  that  where  rights  exist  corresponding 
duties  are  always  found.  The  real  issue  therefore  is  whether 
this  fuller  and  broader  definition  of  rights  can  be  maintained.  If 
this  can  be  done  then  the  word  duty  shines  out  in  clearer  light. 
We  have  come  to  believe  that  society  cannot  organize  itself  un- 
der the  forms  of  government  and  escape  responsibility.  The 
state  operating  through  the  agencies  of  government  is  bound  to 
be  ethical.  Otherwise  it  cannot  show  any  sufficient  reason  for 
existence.  The  state  cannot,  like  a  corporation,  plead  that  it 
has  no  soul  and  no  conscience.  The  whole  basis  for  law  both  in 
the  local  and  the  international  spheres  is  an  ethical  basis.  There 
is  no  truth  in  the  logic  that  would  argue  that  the  whole  people 
may  be  less  moral  than  the  individual.  The  truth  is  the  state  is 
under  obligations  to  be  more  so.  The  whole  array  of  govern- 
mental forces  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  based  upon  the 
necessity  of  ethics.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  state  that  can  successfully  maintain  its  right  to  ex- 
istence is  the  ethical  state.  The  history  of  war  from  whatever 
point  you  view  it  will  support  this  conclusion. 

But  now  ethics  is  essentially  a  question  of  relations.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  ethics  in  the  abstract  and  apart  from  the  con- 
ception of  relations.  The  whole  theory  is  based  upon  concrete 
relations.  This  being  tme  the  state  may  not  be  indiiBFerent  to  its 
own  members  and  yet  maintain  its  ethical  character.     The  truth 
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is  the  state  is  under  infinitely  greater  obligations  than  most 
people  have  either  believed  or  aflSrmed.  It  is  often  said  that 
hospitals,  asylums  and  eleemosynary  institutions  of  all  kinds  are 
the  outgrowth  of  Christianity.  This  is  true  and  yet  it  is  not 
quite  the  truth.  The  truth  is,  that  Christianity  has  taught  a 
new  ethics  for  the  state.  Paganism  was  weak  at  this  point.  But 
when  Christianity  had  awakened  a  new  conscience  and  a  new  con- 
sciousness and  had  revealed  the  new  relations  between  men,  the 
state  that  would  govern  such  men  was  put  under  the  bonds  of  a 
new  duty.  To  divorce  the  state  from  ethics  is  suicidal.  You 
cannot  separate  life  into  political,  social,  secular  and  ethical 
sections.  The  truth  is  that  ethics  is  a  fundamental  science  that 
emerges  at  the  very  first  and  simplest  relations  established  be- 
tween men  or  between  men  and  the  state.  It  must  therefore 
touch  all  questions — social,  political  or  secular. 

The  new  theory  of  the  state  recognizes  the  doctrine  of  duty. 
There  is  an  element  of  oughtness  in  the  state's  relation  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  people.  The  state  must  do  its  duty  according 
to  the  measure  of  its  ability.  In  other  words  the  state  exists  for 
the  people.  At  this  point  we  see  that  the  fundamental  question 
is  a  question  of  fact.  *  What  are  the  real  needs  of  the  people? 
To  that  question  the  state  is  bound  to  address  itself,  and  having 
discovered  the  needs,  to  do  its  duty  in  the  premises.  Our  theme 
today  limits  our  inquiry  therefore  to  one  question,  viz.,  whether 
education  is  a  real  and  universal  need.  Is  this  need  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  call  for  the  state's  help  as  a  matter  of  duty?  To  this 
question  I  give  a  most  cheerful  and  unhesitating  affirmative.  But 
some  one  will  immediately  ask  if  there  are  not  other  needs.  Most 
assuredly.  Education  is  not  the  only  duty  of  the  state.  We 
need  however,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  sophistry  that  re- 
sponds by  saying  that  wealth  is  also  a  need.  So  also  is  a  com- 
fortable house  and  on  through  the  list.  The  fallacy  reveals 
itself  when  we  remember  that  wealth  is  not  a  fundamental  nec- 
essity but  that  manhood  and  character  are.  The  state  is  not  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  creating  wealth.  Its  greatest  interest 
is  manhood.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  no  person  was  ever 
bom  with  a  natural  right  to  wealth.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  he  was  bom  with  a  right  to  acquire  it  honestly.  On  the 
other  hand  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  rights 
has  allowed  the  right  of  life  and  the  protection  of  it.  My  con- 
tention is  that  the  right  to  growth  and  development  is  as  secure 
and  sacred  as  the  right  to  protection  .     There  is  no  occasion  for 
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alarm  at  this  doctrine.  Public  education  has  been  called  pater- 
nalistic or  socialistic  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term.  The  truth  is, 
it  is  neither  paternalism  nor  socialism. 

This  basis  on  which  I  place  the  right  and  duty  of  public  ed- 
ucation is  very  much  broader  and  more  secure  than  many  cur- 
rent notions.  It  is  often  said  that  we  educate  in  order  to  citizen- 
ship, a  very  desirable  result.  But  as  every  one  knows  the  def- 
inition of  citizenship  is  very  uncertain.  No  such  narrow  basis 
would  ever  support  present  practices.  All  our  education  goes 
beyond  any  conception  of  citizenship  that  would  be  introduced 
into  a  discussion  of  this  question.  Besides  it  is  absolutey  im- 
possible to  do  such  a  thing.  Education  never  reaches  the  point 
of  citizenship.  This  whole  theory  puts  it  upon  the  basis  of  ex- 
pediency— a  position  which  cannot  be  successfully  defended  for 
any  extended  system  of  education.  Then  too,  the  common  doc- 
trine is  familiar  that  a  democracy  cannot  be  maintained  with  an 
ignorant  constituency.  This  is  too  true  to  need  debate.  The 
insuflBciency  of  such  a  supposition  for  a  basis  of  public  education 
lies  in  the  fact  that  no  man  can  determine  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion necessary  to  maintain  any  given  type  of  democracy.  The 
moment  we  assume  such  a  position  we  are  met  with  the  fact 
that  the  indefiniteness  of  the  terms  leads  to  an  endless  discussion 
as  to  the  amount  of  education  the  state  may  provide.  In  my 
judgment  the  continued  discussion  of  this  question  has  largely 
arisen  from  the  false  premises  on  which  the  doctrine  of  public 
education  has  been  based.  But  .when  we  assume  the  state's  duty 
and  the  individual's  right  the  problem  become^  simpler  and  we 
need  discuss  but  the  two  propositions — the  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  ability  of  the  state  to  meet  those  needs. 

I  may  pass  now  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  quality  of  the 
education  the  state  provides.     Very  much  anxiety  has  been  felt 

about  the  secular  and  godless  character  of  the 
The  Quality  of  the  state  schools  from  the  public  school  on 
State's  Educatloo.    through   the    university.      All  good  people 

must  be  in  sympathy  with  those  who  are  so- 
licitous about  the  quality  of  the  education  afforded  our  young 
people  and  the  environment  in  which  they  are  trained.  There  is 
no  question  apart  from  the  question  of  personal  godliness  more 
vital  to  the  individual  and  to  society  than  the  question  of  the 
forces  that  predominate  in  life  as  a  result  of  our  training  in 
schools. 

Let  me  remark^  therefore   that   there   is  a  different  motive 
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ruling  in  the  state  from  tliat  which  rules  in  the  church  so  far  as 
educational  work  is  concerned.  The  state's  motive  is  ethical. 
The  ethics  by  which  the  state  is  moved  is,  moreover,  Christian 
ethics.  There  is  however,  a  distinction  between  Christianity  and 
ethics,  and  we  need  not  confuse  the  Christian  with  the  ethical 
motive.  The  church  engages  in  the  work  of  education  from 
purely  Christian  motives.  The  state  is  moved  by  duty— the 
church  by  love.  The  church  would  not  conceal  this  motive  than 
which  nothing  can  be  nobler.  I  would  not  have  her  do  so. 
There  need  be,  however,  no  conflict  between  the  motives  or  be- 
tween the  methods  of  education  that  proceed  from  these  motives^. 
The  difference  in  motive  arises  from  the  difference  in  fact.  The 
church  is  of  necessity  a  religious  organization.  Where  they  have 
turned  themselves  into  ethical  societies  they  have  failed  as 
churches  and  have  usually  lacked  the  enthusiasm  for  organiz- 
ing educational  movements  except  under  state  control.  The 
state  is  however,  of  necessity  an  ethical  state  else  it  cannot  main- 
tain its  right  to  existence.  Under  the  sway  of  Christianity  the 
church  is  a  Christian  institution  and  therefore  moved  by  Chris- 
tian motives  while  the  state  under  the  like  influences  is  an  eth- 
ical state  moved  by  ethical  motives.  The  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion may  differ  and  usually  does,  but  ought  not  to  be  antagonis- 
tic. 

The  mistake  so  often  made  in  such  questions  is  very  evident. 
There  are  those  who  assume  that  because  they  are  teaching  the 
Bible  they  are  teaching  Christianity  and  religion  and  when  they 
are  teaching  science  they  are  not  teaching  religion. 

The  truth  is  that  oftentimes  in  neither  case  is  much  religion 
taught. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  all  true  teaching  has 
in  it  the  same  spirit.  I  care  not  what  the  subject  taught  may 
be,  every  true  teacher  in  his  work  looks  ' '  not  only  upon  his  own 
things  but  also  upon  the  things  of  others.'*  The  very  act  of 
successful  teaching  requires  that  we  enlist  ourselves  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  students.  That  is  the  working  side  of  essential 
Christianity,  There  is  a  very  close  parallel  so  far  as  the  spirit 
goes  between  the  true  teacher  and  the  great  teacher  sent  from 
God.  All  true  teaching  ends  in  the  enlightenment  and  uplift  of 
the  Soul.  This  is  redemptive  work  of  a  very  noble  type. 
We  may  write  on  the  doors  of  our  class  rooms  and  proclaim  to 
the  world  in  loudest  terms  that  we  are  agnostics  in  religion, 
doubters  in  politics  and  anarchists  in  society  but  every  time  we 
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meet  our  classes  we  deny  the  record.  We  there  engage  in  a  con- 
structive work  that  contradicts  all  our  negations.  True  teaching 
cannot  end  in  the  destruction  of  faith  or  life.  It  is  rather  faith 
working  by  love.  The  profession  of  teaching  embodies  a  great 
host  of  men  and  v/omen  engaged  in  essentially  the  same  work 
in  essentially  the  same  spirit.  As  we  realize  the  scope  of  the 
work  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  little  we  may 
do  or  of  how  few  may  engage  in  the  work  but  rather  a  question 
of  how  to  multiply  tlie  agencies  and  increase  the  cooperation 
among  the  workers. 

From  the  remarks  already  made  I  may  now  add  that  the 
education  afforded  by  the  state  must  so  far  as  its  method  and 
spirit  be  concerned  be  of  the  highest  ethical  character.  No 
defense  can  be  made  for  a  reckless  or  immoral  method  or  spirit 
in  a  state  school  of  any  grade.  As  state  universities  increase  in 
age  the  extremists  of  all  parties  become  less  influential  and  the 
school  recognizes  its  obligation  to  maintain  a  high  character. 
The  ethical  standards  now  maintained  require  no  apology. 

At  this  point  we  may  properly  inquire  whether  the  state's 
right  or  duty  in  the  work  of  education  is  exclusive.      To  this 

there  can  be  but  one  reply  and  that  a  negative. 
Is  the  State's  Rifht  The  right  to  voluntarily  help  our  neighbor 
or  Duty  Ezclasive?  who  is  in  need  can  scarcely  be  denied.     In 

the  cause  of  education  a  large  amount  of  vol- 
untary work  has  been  done.  It  is  perfectly  clear  also  that  the 
state  may  exercise  its  right  to  supervise  all  educational  work  so 
as  to  insure  its  character  and  quality.  Whether  such  a  supervi- 
sion would  be  either  necessary  or  expedient  is  a  question  of  fact  to 
be  determined  from  time  to  time.  Individuals  have  from  various 
motives  engaged  in  the  benevolent  work  by  endowing  and  main- 
taining schools  but  the  greatest  movement  has  arisen  within  the 
church.  It  is  well  for  us  to  appreciate  the  Christian  motives 
that  impel  the  church  to  this  work.  I  doubt  not  there  have  been 
times  when  other  motives  seem  to  have  prevailed  but  as  a  general 
statement  we  shall  find  in  the  last  analysis  that  Christian  and 
beneficient  motives  lie  at  the  base  of  all  public  education  under 
the  auspices  of  the  church  and  of  benevolent  persons  associated 
for  such  enterprises.  The  right  to  so  engage  cannot  be  denied. 
The  motives  that  prompt  to  the  work  may  be  relied  on  to  prompt 
to  the  right  kind  of  work  so  far  as  ability  would  permit.  For 
this  reason  there  never  has  been  any  serious  doubt  about  the 
church's  .spirit  or  method  in  the  work  of  education. 
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The  field  of  education  seems  therefore  to  be  fairly  and  hon- 
estly open  to  both  church  and  state.  The  extent  to  which  either 
will  engage  in  the  work  or  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken are  not  questions  to  be  settled  by  any  a  priori  method.  It 
is  purely  a  question  of  duty  and  wisdom  to  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  past  experiences  and  present  needs. 

Most  of  us  will  recall  that  in  the  early  days  people  expressed 
the  belief  that  education  in  the  public  schools  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  elementary  work.  We  remember 
equally  well  that  no  one  was  able  to  define  an  The  Extent  to  Which 
elementary  education.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  State  Shall  En- 
the  kindergarten,  the  manual  training  now  so  {;agfe  In  the  Work 
common  in  many  of  our  cities  and  much  else  of  Education, 
now  taught  was  not  then  thought  of.  About 
all  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  people  believed  in  such  an  education 
as  fairly  well  met  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  were 
living.  With  the  new  development  in  modern  life  and  industry 
all  have  come  to  see  that  if  education  is  what  it  ought  to  be  it 
will  prepare  for  life.  But  life  in  all  its  surroundings  and  in  many 
of  its  problems  has  greatly  changed.  As  a  result  educators  are 
doing  what  they  have  always  done  and  always  will  do — they  are 
trying  to  make  the  years  of  early  education  a  preparation  for  a 
larger,  fuller  and  richer  life.  Under  this  conception  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  or  high  schools  have 
multiplied  and  indeed  have  been  greatly  modified.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  field  of  education  which  has  brought  to  the  doors  of 
all  our  people  an  opportunity  in  many  respects  better  than  was 
ofiFered  by  most  colleges  fifty  years  ago  has  been  a  great  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  people  in  which  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral acquiescence.  It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  now  to  undertake 
to  turn  the  thought  of  the  people  away  from  this  system. 

In  the  sphere  of  higher  education  the  problem  has  been  more 
sharply  debated.  There  have  been  those  who  stoutly  opposed 
any  higher  education  at  public  expense  and  of  course  the  higher 
the  education  the  more  strenuous  the  objection.  In  general  this 
objection  has  been  overruled  on  the  ground  that  the  higher  edu- 
cation was  necessarily  expensive  and  no  one  was  so  well  able  to  bear 
the  burden  of  expense  as  the  whole  people.  With  the  advent  of 
the  modern  curriculum  the  argument  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened. The  introduction  of  the  modern  principle  of  electives  in 
education  has  not  only  increased  the  expensiveness  of  a  college 
or  university  but  has  added  to  the  argument  that  the  state  should 
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engage  in  the  work.  It  has  become  manifest  also  in  the  past 
generation  that  the  progress  of  civilization  has  made  higher  edu- 
cation quite  as  necessary  as  the  elementary.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
and  proof  there  never  were  so  many  people  pursuing  higher  edu- 
cation as  now.  In  primitive  society  with  its  simpler  life  higher 
education  was  a  luxury  but  with  the  greater  complexity  of  mod- 
ern life  many  luxuries  have  become  our  every  day  necessities 
and  higher  education  is  one  of  them. 

The  earlier  idea  of  the  college  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
it  appealed  to  the  few.  There  was  a  certain  aristocracy  about 
the  college  bred  man  and  indeed  to  this  day  certain  eastern 
colleges  find  this  appeal  to  aristocracy  more  efiFective  in  certain 
circles  than  any  appeal  to  the  superiority  of  educational 
advantages. 

When  the  state  entered  the  field  of  higher  education  it  did 
so  with  precisely  the  same  motives  that  prompted  the  public 
school — the  interest  of  the  people.  The  state  college  or  univer- 
sity is  then  democratic  in  life  and  method.  It  is  built  and  main- 
tained by  the  people  for  the  people.  It  does  not  and  ought  not 
to  appeal  to  classes  of  people  as  such.  It  comes  directly  to  all  the 
people.  It  asks  no  favors  and  will  not  grant  any.  Its  aim  is  to 
serve  the  people  by  holding  before  them  the  best  ideals  and  de- 
manding of  them  in  turn  the  best  service. 

In  entering  the  field  in  the  middle  and  newer  West  the  state 
university  found  a  large  field  unoccupied  or  poorly  occupied. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  departments  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts — the  whole  field  of  technical  education  and  to 
a  considerable  degree  in  the  field  of  general  science  and  profes- 
sional education.  But  even  here  there  were  many  objectors. 
Men  said  the  state  had  no  business  to  train  men  to  be  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  as  these  things  were  to  be  a  means  of  support  and 
profit  to  them.  This  objection  was  strongly  urged  against  pro- 
fessional schools  especially  those  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy  and 
the  like.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  result  of  such  theory  if  car- 
ried into  practice  would  be  to  rob  education  of  all  ordinary  utility. 
Under  that  theory  the  concrete  could  never  be  taught.  The 
abstract  would  be  our  sole  delight.  Against  such  theorizing  the 
common  sense  philosophy  of  the  people  steadily  prevailed  and  the 
cry  for  a  practical  education  became  so  persistent  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  most  abstract  subjects  were  soon  on  the^defensive  try- 
ing to  prove  the  eminently  practical  value  of  their  instruction. 
As  a  net  result  of  the  discussion  the  people  saw  that  no  particu- 
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lar  subjects  could  be  prescribed  as  essential  and  that  but  few  if 
any,  could  be  proscribed.  As  this  discussion  continued  the  pro- 
priety of  the  state's  effort  in  higher  education  became  more  and 
more  evident,  and  throughout  the  West  and  North-west  the  state 
university  became  a  characteristic  force  in  public  education. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  objections.  The  fact  is 
Hot  to  be  overlooked  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  our  country 
the' church  was  particularly  active  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 
She  established  many  colleges  which  served  a  most  useful  and 
honorable  part  in  the  development  of  the  new  country.  As  al- 
ready intimated  the  motive  in  much  of  this  work  was  the  purest 
and  noblest.  The  heroic  service  rendered  in  many  of  these  col- 
leges commands  our  hearty  appreciation.  But  with  the  advent 
of  the  state  university  some  fears  were  awakened  as  to  the  future 
of  these  same  colleges.  It  may  as  well  be  remarked  at  this  point 
that  occasionally  the  state  institutions  conscious  that  they 
were  the  child  of  the  state  assumed  they  were  the  only 
children  and  proceeded  to  reveal  the  well  known  char- 
acteristics of  such  infants.  The  truth  is,  they  sometimes  reveal- 
ed anything  but  the  proper  spirit.  On  the  other  hand  existing 
institutions  seemed  to  think  that  their  rights  had  been  invaded. 
They  seemed  to  assume  a  kind  of  preoccupation  of  the  territory 
that  gave  them  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  truth  is,  that  both 
parties  have  often  been  wrong.  There  is  not,  and  ought  not  to 
be,  any  such  thing  in  a  free  country  as  an  exclusive  right  to 
direct  the  interests  of  higher  education.  There  is  an  open  ques- 
tion always  debatable  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Is  it  wise 
for  the  state,  the  church  or  the  individual  to  patronize  learning 
and  higher  education,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent?  What  work 
shall  be  attempted  ?     These  are  often  very  perplexing  questions. 

A  broad,  and  in  my  judgment,  a  truthful  view  is  that  the 
entrance  of  the  state  university  has  been  a  great  good  to  the 
cause  of  education.  The  presence  of  the  Christian  colleges  with 
their  ideals  and  lofty  motives  has  made  the  character  of  the  state 
institution  better  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  presence  of  the  state  university  with  its 
considerable  revenues  has  been  the  occasion  of  increased  benev- 
olence upon  the  part  of  friends  of  the  private  and  of  the  denom- 
inational college.  May  the  good  work  continue!  If  I  were  to 
take  Ohio  as  an  illustration  I  should  say  that  the  cause  of  high- 
er education  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  and  the 
last  five  years  have  seen  the  greatest   advances   ever   made  by 
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both  state  and  non-state  institutions.  The  facts  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  results  in  higher  education 
abundantly  justify  the  existence  of  these  institutions.  No  a 
priori  theory  can  ever  settle  the  questions  of  popular  or  higher 
education.  In  fact  they  never  will  be  settled.  Education  is  a 
process  and  for  that  reason  alone  its  problems  can  never  be 
finally  settled.  Experience  must  prove  the  wisdom  of  our 
theories.  No  line  can  be  arbitrarily  drawn  to  fix  the  boundar- 
ies. The  democratic  idea  that  rules  in  the  state  university  will 
logically  lead  it  to  look  to  the  people  and  study  their  needs.  It 
will  adapt  itself  more  and  more  to  these  needs.  It  will  always 
feel  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  serve  the  people — not  by  listen- 
ing to  the  demagogue,  nor  by  following  the  leadership  of  unsafe 
men,  but  by  persistently  holding  its  face  to  the  right  and  to  the 
light  with  the  uplifted  banner  of  service  in  full  view. 

I  may  now  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  relation  of  the  state 
university  to  other  schools.     Manifestly  the  state  university  is  a 

part  of  the  system  of  public  education.  It 
The  State  Unlver-  has  no  legal  or  formal  relation  of  this  char- 
Slty  and  Other  acter  but  it  springs  from  the  same  and  is  sup- 

SchOOlS.  ported  by  the  same  people.     In  some  states 

the  university  is  provided  for  by  the  consti- 
tution; in  others,  as  in  Ohio,  it  is  the  creature  of  the  statute. 
Naturally  therefore  its  relation  to  the  high  schools  of  a  state 
should  be  at  once  inspiring  and  helpful.  The  leadership  is  not  one 
of  form  or  dictation,  but  no  other  institution  comes  into  so  close  a 
relation  to  the  whole  system.  The  people  who  provide  for  and 
support  such  an  institution  have  a  right  to  insist,  if  they  will, 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  university  with  the  high  school  or  of 
the  high  school  with  the  university.  I  regard  this  principle  of 
more  importance  than  any  question  of  standards  however  im- 
portant they  may  be.  The  university  by  virtue  of  its  place  and 
opportunity  may  scarcely  justify  its  existence  unless  its  helpful 
work  shall  reach  the  schools  of  the  state  and  inspire  them  to 
better  things.  It  is  operated  not  simply  in  the  interests  of  its 
own  students  but  in  the  interests  of  public  education.  At  this 
point  men  have  not  always  agreed  but  as  the  work  of  education 
becomes  better  understood  there  will  be  greater  unity.  The 
state  schools  virtually,  if  not  formally,  constitute  all  there  is 
at  present  of  a  public  system.  The  interests  of  the  youth  will 
soon  reveal  the  necessity  of  a  more  careful  supervision  by  the 
state  of  all  the  teaching  done  within  its  borders.     There  is  no 


justification  of  the  presumption  that  any  education  is  a  private 
enterprise.  All  true  education  must  look  to  the  good  of  the 
people  and  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  time  will  never  come 
in  a  free  country  like  ours  when  the  state  may  become  arbitrary 
in  these  things  but  the  growing  public  sentiment  will  increasing- 
ly demand  that  all  schools  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  in 
the  interest  of  the  people.  To  do  this  the  state  without  any  in- 
fringement of  rights  will  see  that  all  education  shall  recognize 
certain  standards  as  binding.  The  state's  yistitutions  will  need 
the  supervision  as  well  as  others.  The  increasing  vigilance  of 
the  state  in  the  interests  of  the  people  will  hold  us  all  to  duty. 
No  institution  will  domineer  over  others  but  all  alike  will  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  an  enlightened  and  cultivated  sentiment. 
The  supervision  may  not  be  formal  but  it  will  be  none  the  less 
effectual.  The  state  will  some  day  insist  on  honest  and  right 
methods  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  It  will  insist 
that  fraudulent  practices  may  not  continue.  There  is  no  power 
so  effective  in  maintaining  educational  standards  as  the  state. 
Its  own  institutions  should  be  the  first  to  respond  to  this  demand. 
The  eflFect  of  this  supervision  will  eventually  make  all  education- 
al institutions  more  public  and  more  vitally  related  to  the  state's 
educational  enterprises  than  they  are  now  conceived  to  be.  They 
will  be  more  carefully  coordinated.  They  will  not  be  mutually 
destructive  but  mutually  helpful. 

The  demand  of  college  education  of  a  high  grade  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  enrollment  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  If  the  demand  shall  continue  to  increase  it  is  entirely 
reasonable  to  presume  that  for  a  still  higher  education  than  is 
now  afforded  there  will  be  a  considerable  demand.  In  this  the 
state  will  probably  lead  by  reason  of  the  ability  to  command  the 
resources  necessary  to  carry  it  on.  Even  now  there  is  a  reason 
why  strictly  university  work  and  professional  work-  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  state  institutions.  They  are  best  able  to  do 
so.  In  following  this  suggestion  the  state  will  both  stimulate 
and  complete  the  work  done  elsewhere. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  state  university  and  the  public.  It 
may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  university  is  the 
peoples'  institution.  To  such  a  place  we  may 
fittingly  come  with  the  statement  that  pub-  The  University 
lie  service  is  a  manifest  duty.  No  where  else  and  the  Public, 
is  there  a  better  opportunity  to  develop  typ- 
ical citizenship.     The  state  university  does  not  often  furnish  tlie 
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opportunity  to  develop  and  cultivate  particular  types  of  men  as 
other  colleges  do.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  is  so.  The  democrat- 
ic ideas  that  must  always  prevail  in  a  state  university  will  pre- 
serve its  spirit  of  freedom  and  protect  it  against  the  narrowness 
developed  where  an  aristocratic  sentiment  rules.  The  state  uni- 
versity must  always  be  the  university  of  the  people,  and  keep  its 
heart  close  to  their  needs.  More  than  any  other  it  will  be  their 
leader.  The  importance  of  a  proper  public  spirit  in  such  schools 
cannot  be  over  estimated.  This  spirit  will  cultivate  and  maintain 
a  proper  respect  for  law — for  authority,  and  will  maintain  a 
proper  sentiment  upon  questions  of  public  morality  and  public 
welfare.  The  best  sentiment  of  our  civilization  should  cluster 
about  the  state  university — not  because  the  best  students  matric- 
ulate there  but  because  the  public  joins  with  the  government  of 
the  institution  in  bringing  such  sentiment  to  the  student  body. 
Our  duty  in  this  particular  seems  clear.  It  is  part  of  otu"  public 
service  the  scope  of  which  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
words  of  the  beloved  and  lamented  Dr.  Orton  in  his  address  to 
the  first  graduating  class  when  he  said,  **  It  is  to  public  educa- 
tion that  we  must  look  for  the  chief  power  in  welding  and  uni- 
fying the  discordant  elements  of  our  national  life,  and  of  that 
public  education  the  state  university  properly  expanded  and 
equipped,  is  the  summit  and  the  crown.*' 

One  other  word  and  I  close.  The  great  purpose  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  revenues  is  to  foster  and  inspire  the  best  in 
men  and  women.  It  is  a  rational  expectation  therefore,  that 
these  men  and  women  when  educated  shall  catch  the  best  spirit 
of  the  university,  and  be  its  best  friends.  It  is  unnatural  that 
the  child  forsake  the  mother  and  deplorable  when  the  graduates 
of  any  institution  lose  their  interest  in  the  college  that  has  helped 
to  make  them.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  alumni  of  a  college 
are  the  college.  They  are  the  best  proof  of  its  work.  To  them 
we  point  as  the  fruit  by  which  we  are  to  be  known.  But  above 
the  duty  of  loyalty  to  alma  mater  I  place  the  duty  of  educated 
men  to  the  public.  A  state  university  supported  by  the  people 
has  brought  to  young  men  and  women  at  great  cost  the  oppor- 
tunities of  an  education.  The  school  does  infinitely  more  foi  the 
boy  than  the  same  boy  when  he  becomes  a  man  can  do  for  the 
school,  but  his  debt  is  not  to  the  school  so  much  as  to  his  civili- 
zation. The  college  graduate  cannot  serve  his  college  better  or 
pay  his  obligation  sooner  than  by  a  devoted  service  to  the  cause 
of  humanity.     Here  is  the  field  for  which  he  has  been  prepared 


and  the  end  to  which  he  has  been  educated,  t  am  disposed  to 
say  that  the  public  may  of  right  expect  great  things  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privileges  afforded.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  college  men  are  recognizing  this  obligation.  If  our  young 
men  and  women  shall  respond  to  this  opportunity  with  heart  and 
will  the  justification  of  higher  education  will  be  complete.  In 
the  light  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  public  in  the  interest  of 
education  there  would  seem  to  be  no  obligation  resting  upon  the 
educated  young  man  or  woman  greater  than  that  of  service  to 
his  day  and  generation.  This  should  be,  not  a  drudgery,  but  a 
grateful  recognition  of  the  common  helpfulness  of  society.  We 
need  to  learn  that  what  we  are  other  people  have  helped  us  to 
become.  Not  the  least  factor  in  our  lives  is  the  university  where 
we  have  had  the  time  for  study,  reflection  and  a  true  measure  of 
our  powers.  It  is  here  we  have  caught  most  of  our  ideals  that 
have  lifted  us  into  a  better  world.  Shall  I  make  the  appeal  in 
vain  to-day  when  I  urge  upon  the  alumni  and  students  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  the  supreme  duty  of  service  ?  Everything 
in  the  past  ten  years  in  our  history  has  put  renewed  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  the  educated  man  or  woman.  He  who 
looks  to  the  future  should  see  a  growing  opportunity  for  a  noble 
service.  He  who  makes  his  college  life  a  preparation  for  such 
service  hath  chosen  the  better  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away. 
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A  YALE  EDUCATION  VERSUS  CULTURE. 


By  Harix>w  Gai«k, 
Psychological  Laboratory,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 


Now  that  the  Bi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Yale  University  has  been  celebrated  with  characteristic  Yale 
spirit  it  may  be  profitable  to  sit  down  in  the  calm  hour,  to 
make  an  inventory  of  one's  best  head  and  heart  life,  and  to  try 
to  estimate  fairly  how  much  of  this  life  of  culture  a  Yale  gradu- 
ate of  some  fifteen  years  standing  owes  to  his  Yale  education. 

As  a  measure  of  his  intellectual  life  let  us  take  the  cosmic 
law  of  evolution,  the  greatest  intellectual  product  of  the  last 
half  century, — by  the  light  of  which  every  man  of  culture  is 
accustomed  to  look  at  our  most  important  social,  political,  ed- 
ucational, ethical,  religious,  and  even  literary  problems.  As 
to  the  wealth  of  biological  evidence  for  this  law  scarcely  any 
Yale  student  fifteen  years  ago  ever  heard  of  it;  for  only  an 
occasional  eccentric  student  dared  to  go  out  of  the  tra  litions  of 
the  college  and  take  the  little  elective  botany  and  zoology 
which  had  crept  into  the  curriculum  from  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School.  And  yet.  by  a  strange  anomaly,  Yale  sheltered 
in  its  Peabody  Museum  a  wealth  of  evolutional  material  which 
was  known  and  honored  throughout  the  scientific  world;  wit- 
ness Huxley's  eagerness  to  study  it  on  his  visit  to  America, 
and  his  immediate  use  of  it  in  his  New  York  and  London  lec- 
tures.* Yet  not  only  was  no  instruction  ofiered  concerning 
this  material,  but  we  were  never  encouraged  to  visit  it  unof- 
ficially. 

In  geology  we  did  get  some  perspective  of  evolution  time 
and  some  observation  knowledge  of  the  cosmic  forces  in  our 
Saturday  afternoon  geological  tramps  with  a  modest  and  mar- 
vellously energetic  aged  professor.  But  the  only  memory  of 
his  class  room  hours  with  us  is  a  special  series  of  lectures  on 
the  Harmony  of  Genesis  and  Geology,  to  which  the  theologi- 
cal students  were  summoned  along  with  us  seniors.  Such  a 
mere  verbal  and  fantastic  harmony  as  our  peace-makiug  and 
charitable  professor  was  po.<5sibly  able  to  make  between  a  legend 
and  a  science  was  haiied  by  us  Christians,  as  well  as  by  the 


*  Life  and   Letters  of  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  by  his  son.  New  York, 
1900.   Vol.  I,  pp.  495-497- 
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theologues  of  course,  as  a  triumph  of  religion  over  science. 
This  l^littling  of  scientific  knowledge  as  against  religious  rev- 
elation was  at  least  the  impression  left  upon  us  students, 
though  we  were  never  even  then  sure  of  just  what  were  the 
geologist's  really  own  beliefis. 

The  only  other  teacher  from  whom  we  ever  heard  anything  of 
evolution  introduced  it  in  connection  with  sociology  as  a  gradu- 
ate study.  And  it  is  an  interesting  criterion  of  the  college's 
ignorance  and  fear  of  evolution  that,  although  he  was  the  most 
admired  and  stimulating  of  the  whole  faculty,  we  students 
shared  in  a  blind  imitation  way  the  suspicion  of  the  college 
authorities  which  compelled  him  for  some  years  to  cease  using 
Spencer's  sociology. 

Thus  we  graduated  not  merely  in  ignorance  of  the  great 
wealth  of  wonderful  evidence — in  itself  an  education — for  evo- 
lution, but  with  an  indifference  or  narrow  suspicion  of  it  which 
has  prevented  most  of  us  from  getting  any  subsequent  evolu- 
tional knowledge.  For  if  a  reading  census  could  be  taken  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it  would  show  that  Yale  men 
have  read  less  than  the  average  college  men  from  the  great 
culture  storehouses  in  the  lives  and  works  of  Darwin,  Huxley, 
and  Spencer,  and  their  host  of  followers. 

If  another  intellectual  criterion  be  taken  in  the  first-hand 
knowledge  of  any  science  or  any  cultivation  of  the  scientific 
method  and  spirit,  what  of  these  did  Yale  give  us  ?  In  the 
statistics  of  our  class  book  ' '  astronomy  easily  leads  as  the  most 
unpopular  study,"  its  instructor  was  voted  the  hardest  man  to 
recite  to,  and  he  was  the  most  generous  in  his  distribution  of 
conditions.  Physics  and  chemistry,  the  only  other  required 
sciences  in  our  course,  were  also  rated  very  low,  and  the  rea- 
son is  seen  in  the  method  and  spirit  in  which  all  these  sciences 
were  taught.  In  chemistry,  e,  g. ,  we  had  to  learn  the  chemi- 
cal formulas  by  heart  like  so  many  Chinese  characters,  before 
we  had  ever  seen,  touched,  smelled,  or  tasted  any  chemical 
substance.  This  learning  we  struggled  with  every  known  de- 
vice of  promptings  and  cribs  to  give  out  again  in  recitations 
throughout  the  whole  book.  Having  been  thus  refined  by  dis- 
cipline, we  were  shown  at  the  close  of  the  term  a  few  experi- 
ments at  the  dark  end  of  a  long  low  room,  and  by  a  voice  mum- 
bling almost  inaudibly  through  its  massive  beard.  Thus  only 
the  few  conscientious  classmates  on  the  front  benches  got  any- 
thing from  these  absolutely  undemonstrative  demonstrations, 
while  the  rest  of  the  class  sought  the  rear  benches  as  they  rose 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  there  enjoyed  the  natural  relief  from  our 
chemical  catechism  by  yielding  to  the  foul  and  hot  air  as  we 
stretched  out  on  the  dark  benches  and  slept. 

We  were  put  through  physics  in  at  least  a  more  scientific 
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building;  and,  although  the  instructor  was  more  animated  and 
even  bright,  his  keenness  seemed  to  find  its  highest  function  in 
catching  us  in  verbal  contradictions  to  ourselves  or  to  the  text- 
book. Thus  in  none  of  these  sciences  was  any  apparent  effort 
made  to  reveal  the  real  stuffs,  forces,  and  laws  of  nature  to  us 
and  therewith  to  arouse  a  wonder  and  admiration  of  nature 
which  should  enlarge  our  petty  intellectual  Ptolemaic  horizon 
to  the  modem  gigantic  Copemican  scale.  None  of  the  appli- 
cations of  this  scientific  knowledge  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion were  put  before  us.  The  sextant,  the  eclipse  expeditions, 
the  analysis  of  foods  and  water,  the  process  of  photography, 
the  construction  of  the  telephone,  camera,  and  microscope,  we 
knew  nothing  about  and,  worst  of  all,  cared  nothing  about  as 
a  result  of  our  study  of  the  sciences.  It  never  occurred  to  us 
that  the  telegpraph  line,  which  we  made,  as  a  vent  for  some  of 
our  natural  energy,  to  connect  several  of  our  college  rooms 
together,  had  any  connection  with  our  catechism  in  physics. 
But  very  little  of  the  mere  rote  knowledge,  which  we  had  been 
forced  to  learn  from  one  text-book  by  the  recitation  method, 
ever  survived  the  final  examination  as  a  permanent  part  of 
ourselves. 

The  mathematics,which  were  rather  the  father  of  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  trinity  of  studies,  were  also  never 
taught  in  their  proper  place  as  the  handmaid  to  civilization  in 
getting  at  the  culture  knowledge  of  physics,  astronomy,  navi- 
gation, mechanics,  engineering,  and  psychology;  but  were 
made  unadulterated  discipline  in  self-denial.  But  instead  of 
being  of  any  supposed  disciplinary  value  for  sound  reasoning, 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  deduction  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  apodeictic  dogmatism  in  mathematics  make  it  a  vicious 
training  for  our  real  inductive  process  and  cautious  balancing 
of  probabilities  in  the  actual  knowledge  of  life. 

Thus,  as  we  got  no  scientific  knowledge  worthy  of  the 
name,  we  also  got  nothing  of  the  scientific  method  and  spirit 
which  is  of  even  more  value  in  modern  culture.  For  we  never 
saw  nor  heard  of  any  of  our  instructors  doing  any  original 
work.  If  they  did  so,  they  could  not  have  given  us  a  higher 
blessing  than  the  inspiration  of  seeing  a  teacher  making  ad- 
vances in  his  science  and  learning  somewhat  of  his  methods  of 
work  and  his  modest  contributions  to  human  knowledge.  For 
we  had  no  idea  how  the  material  in  our  text-books  had  been 
laboriously  gathered  through  centuries  of  individual  work — 
we  probably  considered  it  as  the  result  of  contemplation  and 
inspiration, — and  they  seemed  to  us  dogmatic  and  finished 
treatises,  just  as  we  bought  and  sold  the  same  text-books 
which  had  been  passed  down  for  years  from  class  to  class 
through  the  mediation  of  the  second-hand  book  store.     Conse- 
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quently  we  had  no  idea  of  the  sifting  of  evidence,  the  patience 
and  labor  necessary  thereto,  no  example  or  practice  in  the 
use  of  the  inductive  methods  of  disentangling  this  knotty 
world  into  its  causal  relationships  and  laws,  and  no  culti- 
vation of  the  critical  spirit  and  caution  which  is  so  decid- 
edly essential  to  any  man's  taking  a  place  in  this  complicated 
civilization.  Our  student  attitude  may  be  gauged  by  the  bet 
that  the  one  pre-eminent  contributor  in  the  college  to  human 
knowledge  was  regarded  by  us  as  an  eccentric  creature  who 
must  be  mentally  unbalanced  to  so  absorbingly  devote  himself 
and  his  private  fortune  to  the  collection  and  study  of  bones  that 
he  had  not  time  to  conduct  recitations. 

If,  however,  we  make  all  fair  extenuations  for  this  farce  of 
scientific  instruction  by  the  £Eict  that  it  was  fifteen  years  ago, 
how  was  it  with  our  longer  established  heritage  of  Bnglish  litera- 
ture ?  The  required  rhetoric  of  freshman  year  was  a  standtog 
joke  among  us  with  its  laughable  truisms,  its  repulsive  arti- 
ficiality, with  the  gaseous  verbosity  of  Macaulay  held  up  to  as 
as  the  model  of  writing  and  speaking,  and  with  our  composi- 
tion exercises  for  cultivating  a  literary  style  by  forcing  our- 
selves to  write  on  subjects  in  which  we  had  no  knowledge  or 
feeling.  And  the  contrast  of  the  ease  of  this  Bnglish  subject 
as  against  the  grinding  discipline  in  Latin  and  Greek  tended 
to  give  us  a  contempt  for  anything  in  our  own  language.  So 
that  naturally  the  required  learning  in  junior  y^ar  of  an  excd- 
lent  little  book  on  the  English  language  and  a  Primer  of  Bng- 
lish Literature  was  considered  the  greatest  snap  in  college. 
The  professcM",  who  we  discovered  long  afterwards  had  mock 
geniality,  was  evidently  so  bored  by  us  and  the  ordeal  he  con- 
ducted that  he  showed  no  more  interest  or  enthusiasm  in  his 
subject  or  in  us  than  a  nickle-in-the-slot  ma<^ine.  Thus  we 
were  never  stimulated  to  read  at  first  hand  by  buying  and  liv- 
ing with  our  own  copies  of  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Emerson,  and 
Tennyson,  nor  even  to  make  use  of  the  allege  library.  Though 
most  of  us  strayed  into  the  library,  and  roamed  about  some 
among  thes  hdves,  we  very  seldom  found  any  of  our  instructon 
there  as  a  good  example  to  us;  and  though  a  very  few  students 
did  an  amount  and  kind  of  reading  which  was  an  edocaticm  is 
itself,  yet  this  was  done  in  spite  of  the  disciplinary  pressure  of 
the  curriculum,  which  was  purposely  designed  to  monopolise 
OS  to  the  limit  of  our  time  and  strength.  An  example  of  the 
conflict  of  this  forcing  sj^tem  with  the  eternal  attractioa  of 
good  books  is  a  memory  of  my  reading  that  lovely  idyl  of  Silas 
Mamer  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, — I  can  still  even  smell  the 
dusty  odor  of  our  North  College  radiator  supporting  my  feet 
and  see  the  bright  spring  day  outside  from  whose  fi^eedom  aad 
tennis  attractions  I  had  voluntarily  immured  myself, — and  yet, 
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along  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  best  emotions  from 
that  wonderful  story,  I  had  a  guilty  conscience  at  reading  so 
weak  and  suspicious  a  thing  as  a  novel  at  all,  and  at  the  risk  I 
was  running  of  having  to  get  my  Monday  morning's  Tacitus  and 
trigonometry  on  Sunday  night. 

With  such  a  deadening  and  morbid  environment  in  our  re- 
quired literary  courses  it  was  most  natural  that  the  few  elec- 
tives  in  the  last  two  years  were  chosen  by  the  great  mass  of  us 
because  of  their  being  the  easiest  things  to  get  through.  The 
resultant  stage  of  our  literary  culture  can  be  seen  in  our  class 
statistics  at  graduation,  where,  amid  the  scattering  returns, 
the  favorites  were  most  all  authors  whom  we  had  not  even 
made  a  pretence  of  studying  in  college.^ 

As  for  any  knowledge  of  French  or  German  literature,  that 
was  almost  impossible  under  the  system.  For  we  could  only 
begin  a  modem  language  in  junior  year,  and  thus  there  was 
not  time  to  get  beyond  the  grammar  and  reader.  And  it  was 
a  fact,  too,  that  most  of  our  instructors  had  not  gotten  much 
beyond  this  reader  stage.  That  we  followed  here  too  the  line 
of  least  resistance  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  three  times  as  many 
of  us  chose  French  with  a  weakling  nondescript  of  an  in- 
structor than  with  the  head  professor  who  had  some  individu- 
ality and  culture,  but  who  made  us  work  harder.  Of  course, 
here  in  college  as  elsewhere,  an  occasional  fellow  dug  away  by 
himself  until  he  could  read  Buchheim's  Deutsche  Lyrikor  Wil- 
lielm  Meister  with  some  ease  and  pleasure,  but  the  college  did 
not  introduce  him  to  such  delightful  companionship. 

When  one  now  turns  in  his  library  or  stud}^  to  his  beloved 
copy  of  Jowett's  Plato  and  the  poetical  translation  of  iEschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  his  heart  swdls  in  special  indig- 

^In  the  '85  Class  Book,  Yale  College,  122  graduating  membecs, 
**  Dayid  Copperfield  is  the  book  best  liked.  Next  to  that,  and  in  order 
of  popularity  are:  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Shakespeare,  Ivanhoe,  Rev- 
eries of  a  Bachelor,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Irving*s  Sketch  Book, 
Westward  Ho,  Pickwick  Papers,  Henrpr  Esmond,  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
Lncile,  Bread  Winners,  Kenelm  Chillingly,  Yale  Record,  Ben  Hnr, 
Monte  Cristo,  Schweg]er*s  History  of  Philosophy,  Lorna  Doone,  John 
Todd's  Young  Man,  £es  Mis^rables,  and  *  my  bank  book.'  The  favior- 
ite  author  is  Thackeray,  who  claims  15;  Dickens,  14;  Scott,  13;  Irving, 
6;  Macaulay,  4;  Bulwer,  Howells,  and  Kingsley,  2  each;  Wilkie  Collins, 
Freshman  editor  of  the  Record,  Emerson,  W.  G.  Sumner, Virgil,  Haw- 
thorne, Mark  Twain,  Verne,  Ebers,  Reade,  '  Prex.,'  Aldrich,  Smiles, 
and  Parton,  i  each.  Of  authoresses  George  Bliot  has  30;  '  Ouida,'  3; 
Mrs.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  Miss  Mulock,  2  each; 
with  a  scattering  vote  for  Katherine  Green,  *  Pansy,*  Motlier  Goose, 
Miss  Bird,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Woolson,  and  the  *  Duchess.' 

*•  We  like  Longfellow  best  of  the  poets.  Then  Shakespeare,  Tenny- 
son, Byron,  Whittier,  Burns,  Scott,  'fighting  editor  of  the  Record,* 
aiias  Cushing,  Harte,  Shelly,  Case,  Thos.  Moore,  Goldsmith,  Joy,  and 
Dante.** 
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nation  at  our  college  study  of  the  classics,  which  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  curriculum.  For,  after  being  drilled  for 
two  to  four  years  in  a  puerile  grind  of  preparatory  school  !Latin 
and  Greek,  we  often  came  to  even  more  mechanical  instructors 
and  emotionless  discipline  in  the  first  two  years  in  college. 
Very  few  of  us  ever  acquired  enough  ease  in  the  use  of  these 
languages  to  get  at  the  thought  and  beauty  in  the  compara- 
tively few  literary  things  like  the  Alcestis,  Xenophon's  Mem- 
orabilia, the  Odes  and  Satires  of  Horace,  which  we  did  trans- 
late at,  while  much  of  the  material  on  which  we  practiced 
grammatical  dissection  and  pigeon-hole  classification  had  only 
an  historical,  biographical  or  anthropological  value,  like  Livy, 
Sallust,  Cicero*s  Letters,  Herodotus  and  Homer.  This  latter 
group  it  was  perfect  folly  for  us  to  labor  through  in  the  origi- 
nal languages,  which  not  merely  added  no  appreciable  value  to 
the  historical  and  anthropological  worth,  but  even  sadly  pre- 
vented our  getting  at  this  real  worth  and  preserving  it  beyond 
our  crammed  examination  memory.  And  in  the  former  gpnoup  of 
the  world's  permanent  literary  classics  the  added  aesthetic  value 
which  is  really  given  by  the  original  languages  is  not  worth, 
to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  cultivated  readers,  the  years  of 
labor  which  are  necessary  to  add  this  increment  of  value, 
undoubted  though  it  is,  to  the  fundamental  and  main  worth. 

Where  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  thus  concentrated  on 
the  words  and  their  grammatical  relations,  we  were  quite  un- 
prepared to  profit  by  the  experiment  of  one  professor  of  Greek 
as  he  tried  to  rapidly  translate  some  Plato  to  us  that  we  might 
really  know  something  of  Socrates.  Thus,  too,  we  were  fos- 
tered into  a  false  and  morbid  attitude  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
translations.  About  five-sixths  of  our  class  confessed  to  hav- 
ing ' '  used  a  horse  in  translating  Latin  and  Greek,  including 
all  but  four  of  the  philosophical  and  high  oration  men.'*^  We 
were  in  the  pernicious  inner  conflict  of  feeling  more  or  less 
qualms  of  conscience,  mingled  with  exultation,  at  thus  secretly 
counteracting  some  of  the  disciplinary  intent  of  our  instructors, 
who,  on  their  side,  were  pefectly  aware  of  this  almost  univer- 
sal practice  and  lengthened  out  the  lessons  proportionately. 
The  ethical  conflict  into  which  one  was  occasionally  brought  is 
illustrated  in  my  still  vivid  memory  of  trying  to  revolt  morally 
against  this  practice.  While  we  were  reading  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  perhaps  some  glimpse  of  the  real  Socrates  nerved 
me  to  stop  using  a  translation.     But  even  with  all  the  vigor 

^  Some  of  the  reasons  given  were:  because  hard  pressed  for  time, 
save  grind,  ^ot  tired  of  dead  languages,  was  born  tired,  hygienic  rea- 
sons, by  advice  of  parents,  dislike  of  subject,  lessons  too  long,  as  a 
necessity,  to  make  up  back  work,  an^  one  not  using  one  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  those  who  do.    See  idtd.f  p.  65. 
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added  by  a  moral  struggle  I  could  not  possibly  get  through  all 
the  lessons;  so  that,  having  been  called  up  several  times  un- 
luckily on  the  end  of  the  lesson  to  which  I  had  been  unable  to 
get,  I  was  warned  for  low  stand.  Though  the  professor  was 
kindly  disposed  on  learning  of  the  virtuous  effort  I  was  mak- 
ing, he  could  give  me  so  little  encouragement  that  I  bolted 
from  his  presence  to  the  second-hand  book  store  across  the 
street,  bought  a  Bohn  steed  that  had  done  generations  of  fur- 
tive trotting,  and  renounced  classic  virtue  forever.  How  much 
this  parody  on  classical  culture  could  have  been  avoided  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  literary  instead  of  cheap  literal  trans- 
lations, by  the  instructor's  translating  the  lesson  ahead  so  that 
we  would  get  the  main  ideas  and  emotions  first  of  all,  and  then 
by  our  individual  work  fill  in  the  details  and  nuances  added 
by  the  original  language!  Thus  we  would  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  know  Jowett,  of  whom  we  actually  never  heard,would 
have  gotten  over  many  more  of  the  dramas  while  yet  in  col- 
lege, and  after  the  original  languages  had  quickly  faded  from 
memory,  would  have  been  likely  to  extend  our  acquaintance 
and  continue  the  friendship  for  these  beautiful  Greeks  and  an 
occasional  noble  Roman  through  the  language  of  their  English 
disciples. 

When  the  sturdy  little  fighter  for  sound  thinking,  Kant,  and 
his  patron  **  Saint  David*'  Hume,  together  with  their  more 
persuasive  forerunner  Locke  aqd  hard-hitter  Hobbes,  look 
down  in  high  companionship  from  their  pictures  as  well  as 
from  their  immortal  works,  when  the  inspired  grumbler  and 
exposer  of  shams,  Schopenhauer,  makes  us  after  all  his  charmed 
debtors  in  meliorism,  when  the  patriot  Fichte  rings  through 
his  wordy  idealism,  and  even  Hegel  is  delightfully  suggestive 
in  his  imaginative  distortions  of  the  human  mind  and  history, 
when  the  lovableness  and  modern  intellectual  breadth  of  the 
saintly  Spinoza  grow  more  precious  with  years,  when  the  old 
Pre-Socratic  Greeks  are  a  fascinating  study  in  the  crude  undif- 
ferentiation  of  poetry  and  science,  when  the  last  and  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all,  John  Stuart  Mill,  is  perhaps  our  ideal  of  a 
philosopher's  head  and  a  woman's  heart — when  one  looks  back 
from  some  decades  of  such  gratitude  to  these  great  men  and 
asks  how  much  of  this  noble  companionship  we  owe  to  our 
college  courses  in  philosophy,  what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  the 
result  is  nil!  The  whole  college  point  of  view  was  wrong,  for 
we  were  put  through  these  philosophers  impersonally,  or  classi- 
fied into  ''schools,"  as  the  discoverers  of  patent  systems  of 
knowledge  or  solutions  of  the  universe  in  general,  instead  of 
treating  them  as  men  living  through  their  literary  works.  For, 
since  child  study  and  psychology  have  confirmed  more  scien- 
tifically some  of  the  older  prophetic  philosophers  in  the  humble 
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de]:)endence  of  our  knowledge  on  our  senses  and  its  patient 
building-up  through  accumulated  memories  and  the  sifted-out 
associations  of  inductive  reasoning,  so  the  old  pretensions  of  a 
copyrighted  metaphysical  system  of  the  universe  have  been 
humorously  dissipated.  And  thus,  beyond  the  value  of  philos- 
ophy courses  as  chapters  in  the  history  of  psychology,  the 
main  permanent  worth  of  the  great  philosophers  is  in  their 
literary  mixture  of  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,  in  the  scattered 
observations  and  truths  of  the  human  mind  and  heart  as  they 
are  seen  in  unusual  poetical  analogies  and  felt  with  the  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm  of  strong  men.  But  in  our  boiled-down  text- 
books of  the  philosophers  at  second  hand,  supplemented  by  the 
syppressions  and  distortions  due  to  the  petty  caliber  of  our  in- 
structors, this  literary  and  living  humanity  had  eflervesced, 
and  we  were  stuffed  with  the  dry  bones  of  dates,  attenuated 
verbal  abstractions,  and  dictated  distinctions  which  were  as  in- 
digestible for  us  as  an  ostrich  diet.  As  we  never  saw  our 
instnictors  getting  the  lives,  letters,  and  writings  of  the  phi- 
losophers at  first  hand  so  of  course  we  got  no  encouragement  to 
really  live  with  them. 

Likewise  with  the  more  specially  moral  philosophers.  When 
a  college  graduate  of  a  couple  of  years  standing  found  his 
heart  overflowing  with  enthusiasm  for  the  exalted  and  strength- 
ening thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  discourses  of  the 
slave,  Epictetus,  and  then  searched  his  college  memory  and 
notebooks  in  vain  for  any  knowledge  that  these  men  ever  ex- 
isted, is  it  any  wonder  that  he  feels  a  righteous  indignation  at 
such  an  imposition  on  culture  ?  Even  in  the  form  of  Parrar's 
Seekers  after  God  these  stoic  saints  were  evidently  not  consid- 
ered safe.  As  for  such  modem  inspiration  still  as  is  stored  in 
Bishop  Butler's  lovable  sermons,  and  in  Shaftesbury's  clarifying 
Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  of  these  we  also  knew  nothing.  Our 
required  course  in  ethics,  with  its  childish  truisms,  its  endless 
charging,  countercharging  and  recountercharging  of  mere  ver- 
bal abstractions,  with  the  occasional  and  ridiculous  supposi- 
tious case  which  was  constructed  to  illustrate  some  of  these 
verbal  casuistical  combats,  and  with  the  careful  avoidance  of 
the  manifold  ethical  problems  of  the  real  human  heart, — 
through  such  characteristics  our  **  Moral  Science"  was  no 
more  scientific  than  ''  Christian  Science,"  and  nothing  at  all  so 
practically  helpful.  Yet,  it  should  be  added,  the  lovable  old 
president,  who  had  not  allowed  his  real  ego  to  get  into  his 
book,  somewhat  atoned  for  the  sins  of  his  philosophical  ego  by 
his  personal  example  and  intercourse  with  us.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  connection  with  the  language  studies  that, 
although  we  were  supposed  to  make  special  efforts  to  get  at  the 
Uteral  meaning  of  the  philosophers  studied,  we  were  never 
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taken  back  to  their  original  classic  or  modem  languages,  but 
our  instructors  were  quite  content  with  English  translations,  or 
even  more  often  with  mere  parched  paraphrases. 

Looking  back  from  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  wide  range 
of  mental  phenomena  within  and  all  about  us,  what  did  our 
college  education  do?  The  required  course  in  **  Intellectual 
Science ''  was  based  on  a  book  similar  to  the  ''  Moral  Science." 
In  the  algebraical  jugglery  of  compounding  the  trinitarian  ego 
out  of  the  personified  sensibility,  intellect,  and  will,  and  in 
learning  by  heart  a  series  of  definitions  and  verbal  distinctions, 
it  never  occurred  to  us  that  we  were  supposed  to  be  studying 
our  very  own  selves.  In  a  then  newly  introduced  elective 
course  in  physiological  psychology,  which  made  some  scientific 
pretense  by  requiring  us  to  learn  the  Latin  geography  of  the 
brain  surface,  the  only  visible  aim  and  interest  of  the  teacher 
was  his  repeated  assurance  that  there  was  no  danger  after  all 
of  this  new  fashioned  brain-psychology's  changing  the  good 
old  metaphysical  intuition  of  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  soul  in  its  temporary  use  of  the  grovelling  body.  We  never 
saw  a  real  piece  of  brain,  much  less  a  nerve  cell,  nor  any  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  or  testing  the  senses,  memories,  or  associa- 
tions. The  individual  growth  of  mental  life  in  the  child  and  its 
race  growth  from  the  savage  to  civilization,  the  comparison  of  our 
own  intelligence  with  that  of  the  whole  animal  series  below  us, 
the  wonderful  complexity  of  our  mental  life,  its  manifold  indi- 
vidual varieties  in  personality  with  the  imperceptible  transi- 
tions over  to  genius,  eccentricity,  and  insanity;  the  psychology 
of  social  life,  crowds,  crazes,  fashions,  etc.;  the  fascinating 
mixture  of  superstitious  reasoning,  subconscious  mental  pro- 
cesses, and  important  truths  in  the  popular  psychical  research 
phenomena  of  hypnotism,  telepathy,  hallucinations,  and  many 
forms  of  suggestion  cure;  the  complete  dependence  oi  our  men- 
tal life  on  our  marvellous  bodily  life  as  they  develop  together, 
as  the  mental  vitality  varies  synchronously  with  bodily  dis- 
ease, fatigue,  poison,  health,  senile  decay  and  death: — no  knowl- 
edge of  or  interest  in  these  constituents  of  culture  were  given 
us  in  college. 

But  now.  after  this  pitiable  list  of  culture  credits  from  our 
college  instruction  there  is  happily  some  relief  from  these  de- 
pressing memories.  Our  abiding  and  growing  interest  in 
economic,  political,  and  sociological  subjects  is  due — Gott  sei 
Dank — to  the  political  economy  courses  which  were  chosen  in 
senior  year  by  five-sixths  of  our  class,  and  was  voted  the  most 
popular  study.  The  permanent  result  of  this  study  was  due  to 
the  strong  personality  of  the  instructor,  his  deep  earnestness 
and  continued  study  in  his  subject,  to  his  lecture  method  of 
stimulating  us  to  want  to  read  and  observe  instead  of  forcing 
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US  through  a  single  text-book,  and  his  distributing  to  each 
couple  of  us  an  armful  of  the  best  economic  works  from  his 
loan  library.  Though  but  few  of  us  really  read  these  reference 
books,  yet  the  mere  sight  of  them  on  our  otherwise  scanty 
book  shelves  in  our  own  rooms  was  a  daily  reminder  of  the  in- 
defatigable work  in  which  our  rugged  teacher  actually  lived 
and  delighted.  Thus  his  inspiring  power,  even  more  than  his 
marshalling  of  evidence  and  caustic  satire,  made  this  the  first 
actually  living  subject  in  our  college  course,  as  was  seen,  e,  g,^ 
in  his  reversing  nearly  all  of  us  into  free-traders. 

Another  course,  whose  popularity  depended  even  more  on 
the  man  alone,  was  elementary  law.  Our  permanently  result- 
ing interest  in  this  subject  itself  was  much  less  than  from 
political  economy;  but  the  broadening  influence  we  got  from  it 
was  again  from  the  vigorous,  sympathetic,  and  just  character 
of  the  teacher,  as  also  from  his  method  and  spirit  of  trying  to 
help  us.  When  this  really  great  teacher  was  called  to  be  am- 
bassador to  England  our  celebration  in  his  honor  and  the  keen 
sense  of  our  loss  are  among  the  most  genuine  events  and 
memories  of  our  college  life. 

One  other  course  there  was,  which  produced  permanent, 
grateful  results,  and  this  was  an  elective  study  of  Mill's  logic. 
The  interest  aroused  on  getting  to  a  great  man  himself  s&er 
we  had  gone  through  the  required  and  wretched  little  Jevons 
logic,  the  leadership  of  a  teacher  seriously  eager  for  new  light 
himself,  and  our  consequent  informal  discussion  of  the  most 
important  chapters, — all  this  was  the  opening  of  a  new  world 
to  several  of  us.  The  natural  attraction  of  such  a  subject,  man, 
and  method  was  so  irresistible  that  we  petitioned  the  instructor 
to  continue  the  course  as  mere  voluntary  hours  without  credit; 
whereupon  the  utterly  unheard-of  scene  was  enacted  on  many 
a  spring  afternoon  of  men  voluntarily  coming  from  tennis 
courts  and  filling  a  room  to  standing  for  the  sake  of  discussing 
Mill's  famous  chapter  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  A  gauge  of 
the  college  culture  at  that  time  and  a  lasting  shame  and  dis- 
grace to  its  memory  is  the  fact  that  this  teacher,  who  could  so 
attract  us  to  sound  reasoning  and  intellectual  freedom,  was  de- 
creed to  be  dangerous  to  youth  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
college.  Likewise  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the  authorities 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  and  did  try  to  dismiss  that 
strongest  character  connected  with  the  college,  the  professor  of 
political  economy,  because  of  his  teaching  of  evolution  as  it 
came  in  his  field. 

There  are  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  precious  recesses  of 
a  cultured  heart  which  find  no  paths  of  connection  with  our 
Yale  education.  One  of  these  depths  is  music.  Not  the  senti- 
timentalor  hilarious  rhythms  and  tunes  of  quavering  mandolins, 
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negro  minstrel  banjos,  Spanish  guitars,  and  the  lusty  American 
college  glee  club;  but  the  real  knowledge  from  repeated  hear- 
ing, and  so  a  living  daily  companionship  with  the  Schoene 
Muellerin  and  Winterreise  song-cycles  of  Mueller-Schubert,  the 
Heine-Schumann  **  Dichterliebe,"  the  Tieck-Brahms  **Mag- 
elone/'  with  both  piano  trios  of  the  lovely  Mendelssohn  and 
the  heavenly  Schubert,  with  the  Mozart  and  Brahms  clarionet 
quintets,  with  the  83  string  quartets  of  dear  Papa  Haydn,with 
the  Shidcsallied  and  Deutsche  Requiem  of  Brahms,  with  the 
art  revolution  in  all  the  music-dramas  of  Richard  Wagner 
from  the  Pliegender  Hollander  through  the  white  heat  inten- 
sity of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  the  idealized  satire  of  the  Meister- 
singer,  and  the  enormous  world  tragedy  in  the  trilogy  of  the 
Niebelungenring  to  the  greatest  ethical  Paradise  Regained  in 
Parsifal,  and  above  all  with  the  king  of  kings,  Beethoven.  To 
put  another  seriously  tested  comparison  in  evidence  let  me 
record  my  deliberate  judgment  that  all  Yale  College  could  give 
me  in  four  undergraduate  years  and  two  graduate  years  up  to 
a  Ph.  D.  does  not  begin  to  have  the  living  culture-worth  which 
I  got  during  my  first  year  only  in  Germany  from  Beethoven 
alone.  To  have  heard  the  Ninth  Symphony  five  times,  the 
Missa  Solomnis  twice,  to  have  heard  all  the  other  eight  sym- 
phonies, Pidelio,  a  half  dozen  of  the  immortal  string  quartets 
and  piano  sonatas,  and  even  seldom  beard  works  like  the 
Triple  Concerto  and  the  Trio  for  two  Oboes  and  English  Horn, 
to  have  played  in  all  the  piano  trios  and  violoncello  sonatas, 
to  have  come  to  know  all  these  also  through  the  scores  as  a 
part  of  my  library  and  with  some  of  the  scores  always  lying 
open  at  hand  as  a  change-ofi*  study, — ^such  a  companionship 
satisfies  the  heart,  wears  longer,  and  grows  more  precious  with 
years  than  a  Yale  education. 

Likewise  if  one  loves  to  drop  into  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
the  National  Galleries  in  London  or  Berlin,  or  has  gathered 
photographs  of  his  chosen  masterpieces  of  painting  to  keep  him 
company  in  his  home  library,  if  one  has  found  the  grand  old 
English  cathedrals  drawing  his  footsteps  thitherward  with  his 
growing  knowledge  of  their  noble  architecture  as  well  as  his- 
tory, if  one  has  come  to  have  an  interest  and  sympathy  for  the 
struggling  artist-architects  in  our  own  land  as  they  try  to  tem- 
per our  mere  investment  or  display  buildings  with  some  per- 
manent culture, — any  such  interest  in  art  cannot  be  credited 
to  our  Yale  studies.  For,  in  spite  of  the  art  school  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  campus  and  its  worthy  special  students,  we  academ- 
ics were  no  more  influenced  by  it  than  by  the  Peabody  Museum. 
None  of  our  professors  told  us  by  precept  or  example  that  we 
would  find  art  a  beautiful,  comforting,  and  stimulating  friend 
to  cultivate;  so  we  left  college  with  the  popular  barbarian  con- 
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tempt  fi>r  art  as  being  a  harmless  occupation  for  girls  and 
weaic-minded  men. 

Another  of  the  most  serions  heart  depths  for  which  we  un- 
fortunately can  feel  no  gratitude  to  our  Alma  Mater  is  for  some 
religious  freedom  or  emancipation.  Not  that  the  college  was 
bigoted  or  even  sectarian,  but  the  compulsory  daily  prayers 
with  its  parody  on  all  spirituality  and  the  Sunday  morning 
service  .with  its  desiccated  sermon  were  a  farce  even  to  the  best 
of  us  Christians.  In  the  small  voluntary  groups  at  the  pre- 
paratory lectures  and  communion  services  we  got  some  peace 
for  helpful  meditation.  But  we  should  have  sooner  gone  to  the 
good  old  mulatto  soul  of  the  college  carpenter  for  any  spiritual 
consolation  than  to  the  college  pastor,  whose  regular  Sunday 
announcement  of  his  being  *' always  accessible  at  ii8  North 
College  for  pastoral  council  and  advice  "  was  one  of  our  great- 
est college  jokes.  In  our  own  student  religious  life,  however, 
as  in  our  democratic  social  life,  our  voluntary  activity  in  the 
college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  its  inter-collegiate  conventions,  in  our 
class  prayer  meetings,  and  in  the  several  mission  schools  of  the 
city,  was  in  many  ways  of  much  ethical  value.  The  very  few 
of  the  faculty  who  really  helped  in  these  student  meeting^  thus 
came  in  to  some  grateful  tangibility  to  us.  But  most  of  them 
showed  no  more  opinion  or  feeling  one  way  or  the  other  in  re- 
ligion than  they  did  in  the  subjects  they  taught.  Thus  the 
college  gave  us  no  help  in  seeing  that  conduct  was  the  only 
essential  and  permanent  part  of  M  sects  and  religions,  that  our 
anthropomorphic  theology  would  fode  from  a  threatening  lit- 
eralness  to  a  persuasive  figurative  and  consoling  poetical  func* 
lion.  No  intentional  influence  of  our  courses  in  science,  Plato, 
literature,  German,  philosophy,  or  ethics  pointed  us  ahead  to 
some  such  theological  emancipation  and  the  consequent  ethical 
strength  which  is  found  in  various  degrees  and  forms  in  the 
Histology  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  '*  Man's 
Place  in  Nature,'*  Emerson's  Divinity  School  Address,  Clark's 
Ten  Great  Religions,  Plato's  Phaedo,  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  the  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  George  Eliot's 
**Oh,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible,"  Tennyson's  In  Me- 
moriam,  Matthew  Arnold's  Thyrsis,  Piske's  Idea  of  God  and 
Destiny  of  Man,  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture,  Goethe's  Paust^ 
Browning's  Ring  and  the  Book,  Huxley's  Science  and  Christian 
Tradition  and  his  Life,  the  Correspondence  of  Liszt  and  Wag- 
ner, John  Stuart  Mill's  Autobiography,  the  Cathedrals  of  Lin- 
coln and  Durham,  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  Brahms's  Deutsche 
Requiem,  and  in  the  l^t  sonata,  quartet  and  Ninth  Symphony 
of  Beethoven. 

Having  thus  reviewed  all  the  appreciable  influences  in  the 
Yale  curriculum  and  instruction  in  their  relation  to  a  gradu- 
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ate's  later  culture,  were  there  any  other  influences  in  the  col- 
lege which  contributed  to  future  culture  ?  Yes,  and  important 
ones,  too.  First  of  all  a  healthy  modesty  and  self  reliance  was 
cultivated  by  the  democratic  spirit  which  was  particularly 
characteristic  of  Yale  student  life.  The  cosmopolitan  life  of 
daily  contact  in  the  class-room,  in  the  dormitory,  at  the  eating 
dub,  and  on  the  athletic  fields  with  missionary  sons  from 
India  and  Hawaii,  with  wealthy  New  Yorkers,  with  proud  and 
narrow-blooded  Puritanism,  with  southern  fire  and  chivalry, 
with  close  pecuniary  Vermont  thrift,  with  the  loudness  of  Chi- 
cago, with  the  generous  and  kindly  swagger  of  California,  and 
with  the  hayseediness  of  Iowa  and  provincial  Connecticut, — 
such  friction  tended  to  develop  a  democratic  self  reliance.  How 
much  of  this  should  be  credited  to  the  college  faculty  is  hard 
to  determine.  They  at  least  ground  us  impartially,  irrespec- 
tive of  wealth,  station  or  family,  and  an  occasional  professor 
mingled  with  us  in  a  character  metamorphosed  from  the  class- 
room as  a  living  and  sturdy  young  man.  But  by  £sir  the 
greater  part  of  this  wholesome  democracy  was  from  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  Besides  the  dormitory  life  in  common  the 
three  main  influences  were  open  competition  for  editorships  on 
the  student  papers,  and  specially  the  **  Lit.,"  the  selection  by 
the  great  senior  secret  society  of  fifteen  men  of  proved  and 
highest  ability,  and  the  healthy  activity  and  competition  in 
athletics,  in  some  form  of  which  every  one  regularly  exercised. 
In  spite  of  some  mistakes  and  an  occasional  outcry  of  favorit- 
ism, on  the  whole  each  student  had  to  make  his  own  place  in 
the  student  world  of  ability  and  honor.  Thus  the  character- 
istic Yale  spirit  of  democracy  and  perseverance,  which  is  prob- 
ably more  prominent  there  than  at  other  colleges,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  and  traditions  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  For  the  grind  of  goading  discipline  in  the 
curriculum  does  not  compare  in  the  training  of  perseverance 
with  the  voluntary  labor  and  hardships  which  a  student  will 
gladly  undergo  in  some  pleasurable  activity  or  in  a  study 
yielding  some  scientific  knowledge  or  culture. 

When  now  a  Yale  graduate  looks  back  from  his  fifteen  years 
of  subsequent  education  upon  his  undergraduate  academic  life 
and  tries  to  fairly  summarize  its  contributions  to  his  culture, 
the  result  is  that  a  great  deal  can  be  credited  to  political 
economy  and  to  the  instructors  in  law  and  in  reasoning; 
almost  nothing  to  the  sciences,  the  classics,  English  or  modem 
language  literature,  and  philosophy;  absolutely  nothing  to 
music,  art,  and  religious  emancipation;  while  the  debt  to 
Yale  democracy  and  perseverance  is  due  but  slightly  to  the 
faculty  themselves.  One  of  the  fundamental  means  by  which 
this  antiquated  plan  of  education  was  fostered  at  Yale  was  by 
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the  inbreeding  of  its  teachers.  For  there  continued  pre-emi- 
nently the  old  practice  of  selecting  the  new  tutors  from  the 
valedictorians  and  high-stand  graduates  of  each  class,  before 
they  had  time  or  stimulus  to  study  elsewhere  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  training  them  for  professorships  while  in  the  con- 
tinued treadmill  grind  of  pure  discipline.  Thus,  with  the 
narrow  barbarian  stage  of  the  faculty  on  the  whole,  how  was  it 
possible  for  us  students  to  gain  a  larger  horizon  of  life  ?  The 
typical  result  of  such  an  education  is  a  hail-and-well-met  man 
of  vigor  in  action  and  business,  of  a  wholesome  democratic 
modesty,  with  an  unusual  enthusiasm  for  his  college,  but  with 
a  genuine  Philistine  indifference  or  even  contempt  for  the  cul- 
ture of  science,  intellectual  freedom,  good  books,  and  art.  The 
overwhelming  mass  of  Yale  graduates  thus  remain,  more  than 
other  college  men,  on  their  graduation  barbarian  plane  and 
continue  their  loyalty  to  Yale  through  the  illusion  of  ignor- 
ance. The  few  who  chance  to  study  non-professionally  further 
at  other  American,  English,  or  German  Universities  discover 
more  or  less  of  this  Yale  travesty  on  all  that  is  most  beautiful 
and  noble,  comforting  and  stimulating,  satisfying  and  inspir- 
ing for  all  the  depths  and  heights  of  our  actual  everyday  Ufe. 
Because  most  of  her  sons  never  experienced  the  loving  helpful- 
ness and  wise  culture  of  a  great-hearted  mother,  Yale  is 
honored  as  an  Alma  Mater  instead  of  reproached  as  really  a 
castigating  step-mother.  It  would  be  altogether  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  all  these  maturer  best  things  of  a  culture-com- 
panionship should  have  been  given  us  in  our  undergraduate 
maternal  dependence;  but  that  we  should  have  been  so  almost 
purely  disciplined  as  not  to  have  been  given  a  start  and  an 
impetus  toward  these  highest  things  of  life, — that  is  the  dread- 
ful pity  and  shame. 

Yale  has  progressed  greatly  during  the  fifteen  years  since  the 
foregoing  picture  of  its  education,  notably  in  the  introduction 
of  laboratory  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences,  in  the  range  of 
the  sciences  offered,  in  the  less  exclusive  education  of  its 
teachers,  in  the  pursuit  of  original  work  by  instructors  and 
students,  in  the  provision  of  noble  music,  and  in  the  secular- 
ization of  the  presidency.  But  in  a  college  where  progress  has 
chiefly  been  made  by  yielding  reluctantly  to  outside  pressure 
through  imitation  of,  and  competition  with,  other  more  advanced 
universities,  instead  of  striving  from  within  to  realize  the  high 
ideals  of  culture  as  they  are  refined  from  the  wide  life-experi- 
ence of  the  teachers  themselves,  and  has  gloried  in  this  con- 
servatism, there  is  little  hope  that  it  will  ever  become  the  equal 
or  even  the  worthy  compeer  in  culture  of  many  of  our  larger 
and  smaller  American  colleges.  It  was  decidedly  inferior  to 
many  at  the  time  of  this  picture,  its  assumption  of  the  name 
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of  university  was  only  justified  by  its  heterogeneous  conglom- 
erate of  professional  schools;  while  the  present  academic  col- 
lege, as  the  core  of  the  bi-centennial  university,  is  still  gro- 
tesquely far  behind  the  spirit,  freedom,  and  methods  of  original 
work  and  the  grade  of  genuine  culture  which  not  only  make 
Cambridge  and  Berlin,  but  which  are  happily  engrafted  on  to 
our  American  life  in  such  universities  as  Clark,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Chicago,  Stanford,  and  several  smaller 
ones.  Most  of  the  other  older  colleges  and  universities  would 
be  found  upon  analysis  to  be  quite  as  far  behind  genuine  cul- 
ture in  many  of  these  components;  and  Yale  is  here  taken  as 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  conservative 
type  of  supposed  education. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  fathers  who  would  deliberately 
choose  to  send  their  sons  to  Yale  because  they  believe  that  the 
wholesome  democracy  there  more  than  atones  for  the  lack  of 
culture.  But  to  those  many  fathers  who  have  not  deliberately 
made  this  comparison,  and  to  those  idealists  in  education  who 
test  a  university  by  its  approach  to  the  individual  standard  of 
a  widely  gathered  and  deeply-felt  culture,  this  historic  and 
detailed  comparison  is  offered  as  a  postscript  to  the  vague  and 
indiscriminate  jubilation  of  the  Bi-Centennial  Anniversary  of 
Yale. 
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We  may  sorely  ooDgratuIate  ourselves,  not  alone  as  scholars, 
but  also  as  citizens,  that  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  has  united  in  harmonious  and  effective  co-operation 
a  large  majority  of  the  real  leaders  in  important  fields  of 
study.  Our  Association  is  a  represenlalive  body  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  v^ord ;  its  members  show  a  growing  interest  in 
each  other's  work,  and  in  the  progress  of  science  as  a  whole. 
The  total  results  seem  almost  too  good  to  be  true :  who  could 
have  prophesied  to  Professor  Marshall  Elliott,  during  the 
years  in  which  he  was  laboring  for  a  truly  national  organiza- 
tion, that  the  somewhat  overworked  and  overburdened  citizens 
of  this  department  of  the  Republic  of  Letters  would  so  generally 
be  ready  to  pay  their  three  dollars  yearly ;  that  a  goodly  num- 
ber would  be  found  to  bring  their  costly  contributions  to  the 
scientific  treasury  of  the  Society,  and  to  gather  from  long  dis- 
tances for  its  yearly  conference,  at  a  heavy  tax  in  time  and 
money — and  all  this  at  a  time  when  anthracite  coal  is  selling 
at  $7.35  a  ton,  not  put  in  I  There  is  a  high  idealism  back  of 
this,  which  promises  much  for  American  civilization.  If 
modern  history  teaches  anything,  it  is  the  lesson  of  the  great 
effectiveness  of  the  trust-idea ;  the  most  sordid  evils  which 
affect  society  and  our  own  profession  are  those  which  come 
from  ruthless,  cynical,  destructive  com{>etition,  that  survival 
of  the  brutish  age  when  each  individual  stood  for  himself, 
and  against  all  comers.  Every  principle  of  economic  admin- 
istration calls  for  a  centralization  of  directive  responsibility 
in  the  most  competent  hands.  The  entire  manufiictur- 
ing  industries  of  our  country  have  been  practically  put 
into  the  control  of  corporations,  which  have  ended  competition 

^  An  address  delivered  bj  Profenor  Jamee  Taft  Hatfield,  as  President  of 
tbe  Central  Dirision  of  the  Anodation,  at  Champaign,  III.,  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1901. 
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among  themselves :  are  the  children  of  this  world  so  much 
wiser,  tiien,  in  their  generation,  than  the  children  of  light  ? 
Shall  we  be  unable  to  use  what  the  biscuit-makers,  the 
tanners  of  hides,  the  coal-barons,  and  the  brokers  in  political 
power  employ  with  conspicuous  success  for  the  most  sordid 
purposes?  Such  a  union  is  the  only  means  of  preventing 
waste  and  incompetency,  of  restraining  clumsy  hands  from  a 
&tal  interference  with  higher  values ;  it  is  the  best  security 
against  that  familiar  tragedy  of  American  life : — ^the  planting, 
with  faith  and  courage,  of  a  fair  garden,  the  development  of 
it  into  beauty  by  patient  labor,  only  that  it  shall  lapse  into 
a  wilderness  by  mere  n^lect.  If  American  life  be  incapable 
of  something  better  than  a  direct  pursuit  of  the  immediate 
ends  of  interested  persons,  we  must  become  once  for  all  pes- 
simists as  to  the  basal  theory  of  a  free  and  intelligent 
Democracy — which  Qod  forbid  I  Our  salvation  from  the 
vulgarity  which  has  all  but  overwhelmed  our  political  insti- 
tutions, which  makes  itself  distressingly  broad  in  society,  in 
the  church,  and  in  much  of  the  intellectual  sesthetic  life  of 
our  people,  lies  in  a  true  Aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  anointed 
with  the  full  drop  of  democratic  oil,  absolutely  open  without 
prejudice  to  all  who  have  proven  themselves  fit  to  become 
leaders — ^and  to  none  others  under  any  plea ;  an  aristocracy  con- 
stantly rejuvenated  by  vigorous,  daring  young  blood.  The 
Modern  Language  Association  is  a  living  proof  of  the  entire 
practicability  of  such  a  power  in  American  life :  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  whole  problem  is,  first  of  all,  a  civic,  rather 
than  an  academic  one.  Whether  there  be  really  a  *'  Monastic 
Danger  in  Higher  American  Education  '^  or  not,  we  dare  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  education  is  a  preparation  for  life*  Some 
of  us  count  it  a  positive  loss  to  America's  cultural  develop- 
ment that  during  the  last  century  our  country  broke  so  many 
of  the  ties  which  had  bound  us  organically  to  English  civiliza- 
tion and  English  educational  ideals, — in  fiivor  of  an  attempt 
to  recast  our  system  upon  more  theoretical  grounds.  As  Mr. 
Courthope  recently  pointed  out,  the  invigorating  and  elevating 
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infloenoe  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  upon  the  English  nation 
has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  they  have  stood 
in  vital  relations  to  the  civic  life  of  the  British  Empire :  that 
their  education  has  been  so  largely  the  Aristotelian  woXirnctf 
TTcuBeia, — an  education  which  has  inculcated  high-minded 
traditions  that  forever  render  impossible  such  base  prostitu- 
tion of  sacred  public  trusts  as  makes  the  one  indelible  stain 
upon  contemporary  American  politics.  That  supremely  typi- 
cal American^  James  Russell  Lowell,  whom  our  nationid  Asso- 
ciation had  the  proud  honor  of  claiming  as  a  most  loyal 
President,  was  also  the  supreme  example  of  an  American 
scholar,  a  man  who  was  the  flower  of  American  culture,  and 
who  learned  at  the  very  b^inning  of  his  career  the  same 
great  conclusion  which  Goethe  came  to  after  the  unexampled 
strivings  of  his  strenuous  life,  that  the  SBSthetic  ideal  is  to  be 
postponed  to  the  practical  one ;  that  the  welfare  of  society  is 
not  to  be  gained  by  detached  speculation,  but  by  the  loftiest 
thought  transmuted  into  labor  and  accomplishment  Equally 
praiseworthy  have  been  the  valuable  public  services  of  such 
academic  Americans  as  Presidents  Angell,  Oilman,  and  Schur- 
man ;  of  Dean  Worcester  and  Professor  Phelps,  not  to  dwell 
upon  the  tireless  eflbrts  of  Dr.  Elgin  Gk)uld  in  his  heroio 
campaign  for  the  social  and  political  reform  of  the  American 
metropolis.  The  sway  of  the  gods  of  the  market-place  is  bad 
and  bitter  enough,  as  every  idealist  knows,  but  yet  there  are 
not  wanting  many  tokens  of  hope  and  encouragement.  How 
reassuring  was  the  recent  clean  victory  of  President  Beth  Low 
over  coarseness  and  greed,  and  how  much  it  means  for  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  all  working  that  there  now  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  a  man  who  represents,  in  unsullied 
purity,  the  very  ideals  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  lives : — 
an  aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats,  to  whom  meanness  and  vul- 
garity are  constitutionally  alien  and  repulsive  I  Think  not 
that  I  wander  from  the  l^itimate  objects  of  our  organization 
in  striking  the  civic  note  at  this  hour :  our  expressed  aim  is 
*^  the  scientific  study  and  teaching  of  the  modem  languages 
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and  literatareB  in  the  Central  States/'  but  the  first  condition 
of  scientific  activity  is  to  secure  an  environment  in  which  that 
activity  can  have  its  most  perfect  play :  the  one  great,  com- 
mon foe  of  our  whole  profession  is  Mammon,  stifling  ruth- 
lessly the  poetic  impulses  in  the  hearts  of  generation  after 
generation  of  American  youth.  There  is  only  (me  theme  for 
those  who  stand  for  the  higher  life  of  the  spirit,  and  that  is  to 
sound  the  note  of  unfailing  courage  and  serene  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  self-sufficiency  and  self-complacency  of  those 
who  look  at  all  this  higher  life  with  skepticism.  Our  aim  is 
to  work  for  Distinction  in  public,  as  well  as  scholastic  affairs, 
and  to  bring  about  conditions  in  which  America's  choicest 
minds  shall  have  some  more  direct  and  fruitful  scope  for 
their  activities  than  the  reading  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orations 
and  commencement  addresses, — to  wit,  the  direct  service  of  our 
beloved  country  in  its  every-day  concerns  and  interests,  from 
which  they  are  now  so  largely  shut  out  by  the  assertive 
political  boss, — our  American  Ubermenach. 

The  practical  man  would  hardly  conceal  his  amusement  at 
the  assumption  of  a  company  of  mere  philologists  that  they 
were  identified  with  the  true  progress  of  the  community,  and 
were  the  custodians  of  its  higher  fortunes;  he  would  see 
some  vanity  in  this  belief,  and  yet  we  cherish  it,  not  because 
of  any  personal  attainment  of  perfection,  but  because  of  our 
attitude  of  homage  toward  an  attainable  ideal  of  perfection. 
It  is  this  feeling  that  emboldens  us  in  appropriating  the 
encouragement  of  those  recent  words  of  President  Roosevelt : 

...  ^'  in  this  world  the  one  thing  supremely  worth  having 
is  the  opportunity,  coupled  with  the  capacity,  to  do  well  and 
worthily  a  piece  of  work  the  doing  of  which  is  of  vital  conse- 
queuce  to  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

It  is  therefore  worth  much  to  us,  scattered,  isolated,  and 
almost  swallowed  up  in  the  great  ocean  of  American  com- 
mercialism, that  we  should  now  and  then  come  together  and 
refresh  our  fitith  in  the  value  of  our  mission,  that  of  carefully 
and  fiiithfully  keeping  alive  the  tender  plant  of  pure  human- 
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ism.  It  is  fully  profitable  to  meet,  now  and  then,  were  it 
only  to  encourage  us  as  guardians  of  that  fair  and  serene 
domain,  whose  interests  are  all  those  most  sacred  ideals  which 
our  better  humanity  loves  and  cherishes : 

laigior  hio  campoB  aether  et  lumine  vestit 
purpureo,  aolemque  snam,  sua  aidera  nonint. 

If  you  are  at  all  unsettled  in  the  assurance  that  we  scholars 
are  the  simon-pure,  chosen  aristocracy  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time,  that  our  calling  claims  justly  the  place  which 
Burke  allowed  to  feudal  chivalry,  ''the  unbought  grace  of 
life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  senti- 
ment and  heroic  enterprise,''  I  can  only  assure  you  that  the 
Hon.  Richard  Olney,  whose  sound  practical  sense  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  says  so,  and  that  it  must  be  so.  The  only  pity  is, 
in  practice,  that  our  fellow-men  do  not  seem  to  have  generally 
found  it  out!  A  rare  gift,  costly  preparation,  unremitting 
devotion, — and  for  this  something  less  than  the  pay  of  a  book- 
keeper or  a  football-coach, — ^and  all  that  endless  succession  of 
what  the  unhappy  Burger  called  ''die  verdamnUen  Mnanz 
Affaren"  Still  more  trying  is  the  complacent  attitude  of  the 
contented  Philistine  toward  the  scholar,  as  though  the  latter 
were  not  more  than  a  half-man,  and  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
seriously;  the  utter  non-appreciation  of  a  large  amount  of 
unpaid,  highly  special  service,  given  as  a  charity  to  the 
public — these  things  possess  a  certain  ironical  interest  as 
showing  a  confusion  of  material  and  moral  values,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  the  latter  are  the  only  values  at 
all, — but  no  one  who  has  the  great  honor  of  being  called  to 
so  high  a  service  can  concern  himself  much  about  material 
grievances :  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek ;  they 
are  wholly  uninteresting  in  comparison  with  the  business  that 
be  must  be  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether  profitable  that  in  the 
secret  places  of  our  own  souls  we  should  make  inquiry 
whether  we  are  not  somewhat  responsible  for  the  isolation  of 
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our  class  from  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the  public; 
whether  there  be  uot  in  college  circles  something  of  that 
mediseval  presumption  of  sacrosanct  privileges  and  exemptions 
which  should  release  us  from  the  serious,  homely  duties  which 
are  the  birthright  of  all  honest  men ;  whether  there  be  not 
some  survival  of  Pharisaical  superiority  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  brothers  in  the  democracy.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
seductive  charms  of  the  older,  riper,  mellower  civilizations, 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  know  intimately,  have  made 
us  forget  the  admonition :  ^'  Sparta  is  thine  allotted  home ; 
make  her  a  home  of  order  and  beauty  ! "  Can  it  be  that  any 
of  us  have  left  our  hearts  among  the  aliens,  and  have  lost 
interest  in  our  own  inheritance  ?  May  there  still  be  a  note  of 
warning  in  Milton's  complaint  against  the  ^^Monsieurs  of 
Paris "  in  his  day,  who  took  England's  '^  hopeful  youth  into 
their  slight  and  prodigal  custodies  "  only  to  ^^  send  them  over 
back  again  transformed  into  mimicks,  apes  and  kicshoes.'' 
In  American  social  life,  is  it  not  sometimes  true  that  when 
our  masters  go  into  the  house  of  Bimmon  to  worship  there, 
toe  bow  down  ourselves  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  also  ?  Our 
group  is  one  of  the  utmost  importauce  to  American  life-HSo 
long  as  we  refrain  from  exalting  it  into  a  caste — but  even 
certain  phases  of  its  importance  can  be  exaggerated :  the  man 
who  holds  that  his  investigations  of  the  back-gutturals  in  Old 
Frisian  ought  to  exempt  him  from  his  humau  duties  to  his 
neighbors  and  to  his  country,  lacks  that  saving  sense  of  pro- 
portion, which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  sense  of  humor  and 
the  sense  of  beauty.  Let  us  not  be  too  exalted  over  highly- 
trained  mental  acuteness :  '^  It  is  but  for  heaven  to  give  a  turn 
to  one  of  my  nerves,"  wrote  the  divine  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Rowe, 
<'  and  I  should  be  an  ideot."  There  is  danger  of  laying  too 
little  stress  upon  the  more  virile  virtues,  for  the  lack  of  which 
'^  no  amount  of  refinement  and  learning,  of  gentleness  and 
culture,  can  possibly  atone."  Perhaps  even  Mammon  may 
show  some  redeeming'qualities,  when  we  have  made  him  a 
friend  to  ourselves.    In  our  pursuit  of  scholastic  idealism,  let 
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US  not  be  unwarned  by  the  immovable,  unkempt,  impoflsible 
Togi  of  India,  sitting  in  rapt  contemplation  under  his  banyan- 
tree,  nor  untaught  by  the  lessons  of  the  dvil  service  of  China, 
whose  scholarly  office-holders  are  weak,  corrupt,  and  unpro- 
gressive.  Extreme  specialization,  the  crowning  glory  of  a 
broad,  liberal  education,  has  made  unjustifiable  inroads  into 
the  symmetry  of  humane  culture,  whereby  we  modem-language 
teachers  are  not  altogether  guiltless.  Speaking  generally,  ours 
is  a  collegiate  association :  to  us  are  committed,  during  four 
most  important  years  of  development,  those  who  are  the  pledges 
of  the  highest  welfare  of  the  State.  If  more  nobility  is  to 
enter  into  American  public  life,  if  the  sordid  squalor  of  mate- 
rialism is  to  yield  to  the  benign  supremacy  of  the  Good,  the 
True,  and  the  Beautiful,  no  moment  must  be  wasted  in  strik- 
ing those  heroic  strings.  We  stand  (if  anybody)  for  specialism 
— but  for  specialism  upon  a  broad  basis  of  culture.  Our 
teaching  of  ^^  Joynes-Meissner ''  and  ^^  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe''  must  be  shot  through  with  a  ^^ philosophy "  which 
may  fitly  serve  as  ''the  guide  of  life.''  The  deplorable 
dedine  of  Hellenic  studies  has  given  to  us  a  larger  influence 
in  the  life  and  policy  of  American  collies.  Some  of  us  may 
envy  classical  teachers  the  essentially  more  elevated  values 
with  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  deal;  we  may  feel  that 
ours  is,  in  its  nature,  a  somewhat  humbler  task,  but  we  can- 
not evade  the  responsibility  of  shaping  ''  that  complete  and 
generous  Education  •  •  .  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices  both  private  and 
public  of  peace  and  war."  Overhearing  some  of  the  interested 
discussions  of  the  members  of  our  craft,  you  shall  be  at  times 
etruck  by  the  fiust  that  the  note  of  universality  is  so  largely 
wanting ;  our  ''  custodies  "  are  verily  ''  slight  and  prodigal." 
Our  guild  is  looked  upon  as  though  it  existed  for  its  own  sake, 
as  though  its  interests,  of  themselves,  were  an  end  of  organiza- 
tion and  of  combined  effort  I  should  be  the  last  person  to 
decry  any  legitimate  zeal  for  the  unlimited  betterment  of  our 
estate  and  its  products,  but  he  who  seeks  the  detached  welfare 
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of  any  minority  in  the  American  state  misses  the  fiist  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  tme  glory  of  that  commonwealth. 

The  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  like  every 
working  organism,  has  relations  in  both  directions,  up  and 
down.  ^^  EsgiAt  tin  Ohea  und  ein  Vhten/'  here  as  elsewhere, 
with  subordination,  on  the  one  hand,  to  something  higher, 
with  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  over  that  which  is  below. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  freedom  and  independence, 
even  for  an  academic  union — such  an  organization,  if  any,  has 
surely  a  sufficiently  adult  apprehension  to  recognize  the  eternal 
relativity  of  things,  to  be  aware  that  a  detached  member  is 
consigned  to  a  certain  and  speedy  death.  The  organization  of 
the  United  States  navy  impresses  one  as  being  the  nearest 
reflection  of  the  universal  cosmos  which  has  been  achieved  : 
the  common  sailor  is  responsible  to  the  gunner's  mate,  the 
latter  to  the  cadet,  he  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  this  one  to 
the  executive  officer,  who  reports  to  the  captain,  who  receives 
his  orders  from  the  admiral,  who  is  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  the  command  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is  himself  responsible  to  the 
common  people,  and  thus  the  life  of  the  organism  keeps 
coursing  in  a  healthy  circuit,  always  strong  and  instantly 
efficient,  ever  renewed,  nowhere  congested,  never  stationary, 
always  in  wholesome  pulsation,  and  with  a  progressive  career 
open  for  talents. 

I  hold,  then,  that  our  first  duty  and  highest  function,  even 
as  an  organization  of  linguistic  specialists,  is  in  relation  to  the 
total  life  of  the  commonwealth,  is  political,  and  that  this  deep 
note  should  be  the  first  sounded  at  every  political  gathering : 
we  must  place  enlightened,  trained  intellect  at  the  direct  service 
of  the  State,  as  the  only  solvent  of  the  problems  of  municipal 
misgovernment,  corporate  greed,  and  the  tyranny  of  manual 
labor ;  we  must  lead  our  pupils  and  our  neighbors  directly 
into  the  field  of  practical,  local  politics — we  must  respond  to 
the  call  which  has  lately  been  sounded  by  Mr.  Justice  Brown 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  reminds  us  that 
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''  there  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  ooantry 
when  men  of  independent  thought — men  who  can  neither  be 
awed  by  the  mastery  of  wealth  nor  seduced  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  popularity,  were  more  urgently  needed/'  How 
long  must  we  all  submit  to  the  enormous  waste  of  the 
resources  of  oar  rich  and  prosperous  country,  by  allowing 
them  to  be  squandered  by  men  who  have  no  standard  except 
that  keen  thirst  for  elaborate  luxury  which  is  barbarizing 
American  taste  and  ethics?  Come,  brothers,  let  us  get  our 
hands  upon  these  resources,  and  expend  them  by  right  of  that 
fitness  which  comes — ^not  with  the  possession  of  money — but 
to  men  who  have  gained  humane  culture  by  long  and  special 
training.  Give  the  scholarly  element  a  chance,  and  American 
life  would  r^ain  the  color  and  joyousness  and  dignity  of 
which  it  is  now  too  often  defrauded— -and  our  land  would 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

Having  disposed  of  this  important  preliminary,  it  is  now 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that  humanity  can  take 
advantage  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge  only  if  they  be  kept 
classified  and  available,  and  that  the  sum-total  in  every  field 
is  now  too  large  to  be  compassed  by  any  individual  mind. 
There  are  close  analogies  between  good  academic  co-operation 
and  good  housekeeping :  it  is  a  poorly  equipped  home  which 
must  send  for  an  artisan  every  time  a  screw  needs  tightening, 
and  hardly  better  off  is  that  household  whose  attic  is  an  indis- 
tinguishable medley  of  unassorted  odds  and  ends.  Qood 
housekeeping  provides  liberal  stores  against  all  usual  emer-^ 
gencies, — and  keeps  them  in  such  order  that  they  can  be 
found  at  once,  when  needed.  I  am  reminded  of  one  family 
which  kept  a  certain  short  piece  of  brass  wire  unused  for 
eight  years,  but  it  proved  to  be  worth  far  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold  at  one  particular  emergency,  because  it  was 
instantly  available.  So  with  the  conservation  of  knowledge, 
the  '' Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence.''  Society  must 
foster  the  acquisitions  of  many  students,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  all  contingencies.     A  trustworthy  dictionary  must 
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contain  a  large  majority  of  words  which  you  shall  never  look 
up,  but  an  abridged  dictionary  is  an  abomination^  for  it  is 
sure  to  fiiil  you  in  your  worst  extremity.  Therefore  we  can- 
not applaud  the  economics  of  that  member  of  a  western  l^isla- 
ture  who  opposed  a  further  appropriation  to  the  library  of  the 
State  University,  on  the  ground  that  few^  if  any,  of  the  pro- 
fessors had  yet  read  through  all  the  books  which  had  already 
been  provided  them.  It  is  only  the  sum-total  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  an  academic  body  which  will  approach  that  com- 
pleteness which  scientific  progress  must  demand.  Such  a 
body  is  always  in  danger  of  self-conceit,  of  foeailisation,  of 
excessive  regard  for  the  past, — and  yet  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  It  alone  is  capable  of  taking  account  of  the  stock  of 
the  whole  science,  recasting  its  values,  and  eliminating  that 
'^ ancient  good''  which  time  has  made  '^ uncouth.''  Such 
work  as  that  associated  with  the  names  of  Karl  Goedeke  and 
William  Frederick  Poole,  and  especially  the  splendid  co-opera- 
tive fruits  of  the  labor  of  our  own  Ck)mmittee  of  Twelve,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  seem  to  be 
among  the  most  legitimate  and  sacred  trusts  committed  to  our 
charge — and  they  should  be  repeated  at  such  intervals  as  are 
necessary  to  bring  our  science  into  the  possession  of  the  best 
and  latest  results  of  fruitful  investigation. 

As  average  members  of  the  profession  of  Modem  Languages 
it  is  our  duty  to  put  ourselves  aud  our  work  into  a  vital  rela- 
tion to  the  greatest  masters  of  our  science,  to  get  the  benefit 
of  their  immense  central  power  and  warmth.  We  should  lay 
si^e  to  them,  if  necessary,  until  they  consent  to  impart  directly 
to  us  the  immediate  advantages  of  their  vital  and  glowing 
activity.  Such  men  are,  perhaps,  hard  to  find  among  the 
present  generation  of  teachers,  but  I  mean  precisely  that 
which  William  Dwight  Whitney  was  to  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society,  what  Professor  Gildersleeve  has  been  to  the  Philo- 
logical Society  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  most 
hopeful  thing  in  the  matter  is,  that  men  of  this  stamp  can  be 
interested  in  such  a  cause,  and  are  now  unwilling  to  surrender 
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themselves  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  less  fiivorably 
endowed :  bat  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  homage  to  the  Mas- 
ters— ^there  is  no  room  for  the  poliqr  of  '^  share  and  share 
alike''  in  this  thing.  Let  that  pseudo-democratic  principle 
keep  its  place  in  ward-primaries,  where  it  belongs.  During 
twenty-one  years  William  Dwight  Whitney,  the  prince  of 
modem  philologians,  that  great,  simple,  humble,  valiant  man, 
was  absent  but  twice  from  the  sessions  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  for  twenty-seven  years  he  served  as  its 
corresponding  secretary,  for  eighteen  years  as  its  librarian, 
and  for  six  years  as  its  president.  Half  the  contents  of  its 
Journal  came  from  his  pen :  to  the  first  sixteen  volumes  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Assodation  he 
contributed  fourteen  extensive  papers.  It  is  in  r^al  men  of 
his  type  that  the  phrase  noblesse  oblige  becomes  concrete  truth. 
One  of  our  first  aims  is  to  capture  such  men,  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found.  Colossal  talents  are  naturally  (though  not 
always)  drawn  to  the  most  powerful  institutions;  nothing 
would  sooner  pervert  the  ends  of  our  society  than  a  spirit  of 
local  jealousy  or  self-interest  which  would  prevent  our  recog- 
nizing the  supreme  place  of  supreme  endowments  in  the  associa- 
tion. It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  most  favored  institution 
might,  in  the  course  of  things,  become  a  center  of  overshadow- 
ing influence:  if  this  be  done  legitimately,  and  by  natural 
gravitation,  so  be  it ;  for  my  part  I  should  prefer  that  our 
whole  Modem  Language  oi^anization  should  cast  itself 
forthright  upon  the  ample  bosom  of  such  a  dominating 
institution  than  that  it  should  ever  be  controlled  by  a  spirit 
of  mediocrity.  Probably  th^%  are  other  ways  of  avoiding 
this  calamity,  but  let  me  wam  you  that  the  moment  we  cease 
to  select  and  honor  the  highest  talent  in  our  profession,  that 
very  moment  the  scepter  of  supreme  influence  and  control  in 
the  field  of  modem  language  studies  will  pass  from  us  to  some 
individual  institution  which  has  the  wisdom  to  discrimate  in 
scholastic  values. 
Another  power  which  is  set  above  us  is  that  of  the  trustees 
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of  our  several  coUegeSi  men  whom  the  public  has  choeen  to 
bear  the  responsibility^  and,  oltimatelj,  to  direct  the  impor- 
tant policy  of  these  institutions.  I  once  gave  deep  offence  to 
certain  of  my  colleagues  by  a  publication  in  whidi  the  pro- 
fessors in  a  collie  were  spoken  of  as  ^'employees''  of  the 
trustees :  well,  they  pay  us  a  stipulated  sum  for  our  services, — 
in  my  own  case  a  pretty  high  return  for  value  received — and 
we  are  never  reluctant  to  accept  their  check  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  month.  Employee  no  longer  means  a  servant  whose 
thoughts  and  actions  are  subject  to  arbitrary  dictation.  The 
distinguished  Ferdinand  Hasslar  was  once  brought  from 
Switzerland  to  Washington  to  assume  charge  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  A  committee  of  Ciongress  waited  upon 
him  in  his  office  to  inspect  his  work.  ''  You  come  to  'spect 
my  vork,  eh?*'  he  screamed,  "Vat  you  know  'bout  my 
vork  ?  Vat  you  going  to  'spect  ?  You  knows  netting  at  all 
'bout  my  vork.  How  can  you  'spect  my  vork,  ven  you 
knows  netting?  Gret  out  of  here ;  you  in  my  vay.  Congress 
be  von  big  vool  to  send  you  to  'spect  my  vork.  I  'ave  no 
time  to  vaste  vith  such  as  knows  netting  vat  I  am  'bout  Gro 
back  to  Congress  and  tell  dem  vat  I  say ! " — and  Congress 
had  enough  of  broad  American  good-humor  to  laugh  at  these 
remarks  and  to  vote  Hasslar  increased  resources.  However, 
we  should  see  an  end  to  all  orderly  administration  if  there 
were  two  ultimate  sources  of  authority ;  the  ideal  is  one  of 
cheerful  association — the  specialist  being  called  in  to  aid  the 
responsible  superior  in  the  wisest  use  of  the  resources  to  be 
expended,  and  being  of  great  assistance  in  bearing  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Reports  have  been  published  of  a  proposed  National  Uni- 
versity to  be  established  in  Washington.  While  these  reports 
are  too  insufficient  to  affi)rd  a  view  of  its  proposed  scope,  it  is 
certain  that,  should  it  contemplate  the  furtherance  of  the 
modern  languages,  our  Council  should  exercise  large  influence 
in  determining  the  policy  and  advising  in  the  appointments 
whidi  would  give  such  an  institution  ranking  authority  in  the 
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United  States.  As  a  national  body,  oar  association  on^t  to 
take  precedence  over  any  individual  institution  or  group  of 
collies  in  exercising  influence  upon  any  national  enterprise, 
and  I  recommend  that  our  Council  be  instructed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Council  of  the  parent  body  with  a  view  to 
offering  our  united  official  assistance  and  advice  to  the 
trustees  of  the  new  institution  in  the  matter  of  modem 
language  studies. 

An  important  practical  duty  of  our  Council  should  be  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  profession  in  case  of  any  arbi^ 
trary  or  tyrannical  treatment  of  its  members  on  the  part  of 
power  in  any  form.  In  this  country  men  who  stand  for  any 
inflexible  standard  of  truth  or  conduct  are  more  liable  than 
elsewhere  to  be  put  under  almost  intolerable  pressure  to  yield 
for  the  gratification  of  powerful  persons  who  are  accustomed 
to  have  their  own  way  because  it  is  their  own  way,  or  still 
more  often,  for  the  same  reason,  to  surrender  to  the  bold 
demands  of  King  Demos.  Every  sentinel  on  the  firing  line 
of  scientific  advance  should  know  that  he  has  at  his  back  the 
whole  host  of  soldiers  of  the  truth,  who  are  ready  to  rush  at 
he  first  signal  to  his  rescue,  not  withholding  the  full  supportt 
of  lives,  of  fortunes,  and  of  sacred  honor.  It  should  be  the 
security  of  such  men  to  know  that  there  is  one  incorruptible 
source  of  honor  and  vindication,  of  practical  relief  and  assist- 
ance, and  our  Council  has  no  more  obvious  function — ^none 
which  we  should  more  liberally  uphold — ^than  that  of  making 
a  full  investigation  and  report  upon  complaints  which  might 
involve  the  dignity  or  honor  of  our  humblest  members. 

Another  field  which  merits  our  attention  is  that  of  the  pub- 
lishing houses,  and  their  vital  relations  to  the  fountain-head 
of  American  scholarship  and  American  taste.  Some  of  them 
are  altogether  too  rich  to  be  counted  quite  respectable,  and 
invite  a  looking-into  their  methods.  If  by  the  use  of  licen- 
tious and  arbitrary  methods  they  fail  in  a  most  sacred  trust  to 
American  society ;  if  they  foist  upon  our  youth  the  cheap 
productions  of  cheap  individuals ;  if  they  refuse  publication 
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instead  of  teaching  Gkrman— quite  the  oontraiy — ^but  knowing 
as  I  do  the  unosoal  linguistic  and  pedagogic  gifts  of  that  indi- 
vidualy  when  I  think  back  upon  her  fruitless  devotion  and 
conscientiousness  during  a  long^  special  training,  I  am  as 
certain  as  anyone  can  be  of  anything  that  she  is  unjustly 
barred  from  what  she  has  honestly  earned,  for  which  she  has 
paid  far  more  than  the  fair  yalue«  It  does  not  help  to  cry 
^^overproduction''  and  'Meamed  proletariat;"  all  this  Mis 
to  the  ground  when  I  see  the  cases  of  inferior  pupils  of  my 
own  who  have  been  appointed  to  remunerative  and  responsible 
positions  without  apprenticeship,  and  without  any  consultation 
of  myself,  who  have  tested  them  at  every  practical  point  during 
a  series  of  years.  So  &r  from  there  being  an  excess  of 
really  qualified  teachers,  there  is  a  crying  demand  for  them ; 
we  all  know  how  small  a  percentage  is  found  of  those  students 
upon  whom  Providence  has  set  the  unmistakable  seal  of  this 
high  calling :  "  Many  wear  the  robe,  but  few  keep  the  Way." 
We  know  that  these  things  are  controlled  by  Rings, — con- 
scienceless, deaf,  irresponsible, — ^throttling  the  inalienable  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  tibe  pursuit  of  happiness  at  its  most  vital 
point ;  and  the  most  disheartening  thing  about  it  is,  that  our 
very  institutions  of  higher  learning  themselves,  whose  corner- 
stone is  truth  and  honor,  are  not  guiltless  of  such  abuse  of 
scholastic  trusts  for  ^^  Policy."  Unless  you  subordinate  the 
interests  of  your  own  institution  to  the  promotion  of  sound 
scholarship,  after  the  ftiUest,  fitirest,  and  most  open  canvass 
for  the  best  teacher  for  any  particular  place,  you  are  a  com- 
panion to  Croker,  and  a  brother  to  Bill  Tweed.  I  know  of 
one  striking  recent  case  in  an  influential  college  where  a 
notoriously  inferior  man  was  appointed,  while  even  the  mere 
opportunity  to  present  the  case  of  a  better  man  was  refused. 
There  is  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
authority  of  the  professional  Employment  Bureaus — is  it  not 
the  first  demand  of  justice  that  we  should  take  this  matter  in 
hand?  What  could  possibly  elevate  the  standing  of  our 
profession  throughout  the  Central   States  so  much    as    an 
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quets  in  the  Lokal  across  the  Spree,  or  the  band  which  main- 
tains the  "  ZeUschrift  fiir  den  deiUaohm  VfUerridUJ'  Would 
that  the  gardens  which  our  secondary  teachers  cultivate  might 
have  their  irrigating^-channels  watered  by  some  flow  from  that 
deep,  abundant  stream  whose  name  is  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America — in  other  words,  that  we  might  secui;^ 
more  of  these  teachers  as  eager  readers  and  valuable  contribu- 
tors for  our  Notes  and  Publieaiiona.  I  should  think  that  they, 
themselves,  would  rather  be  in  vital  communion  with  our 
truly  catholic,  apostolic  institution,  than  with  any  more  local, 
sectarian  conventicle.  It  is  unfortunately  symptomatic  that 
only  one  of  the  twenty-eight  papers  to  be  presented  at  this 
meeting  comes  from  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school — a  fact 
which  argues  some  serious  &ult,  not  so  much  in  the  secondary 
school  teachers  as  in  the  efforts  of  our  Association.  What 
influence  are  we  exerting  toward  the  appointment  of  the 
very  best-prepared  and  most  gifted  teachers?  How  oflen  it 
happens  that  it  is  just  these  who  are  unable  even  to  exhibit 
their  ability,  and  who  become  discouraged  and  lost  to  the  com- 
monwealth I  Nothing  ever  wrings  my  heart  more  than  such 
letters  as  the  following,  which  I  received  from  a  mother  who 
lives  in  an  obscure  community  of  Illinois  : 

"I  want  to  write  yon  concerning  mjdaoghter;  she  has  as  jet  no  posi- 
tion ;  .  .  .  without  anj  help  die  feels  she  will  be  obliged  to  take  ap 
something  else,  and  short-hand  seems  to  be  all  that  is  left,  the  one  thing  I 
dialike  so  much  to  ha?e  her  do  or  make  her  prctfesuon.  .  .  .  When  I 
see  her  manj  German  booksy  and  know  too  that  she  loves  them  so,  and 
realize  her  inability  to  use  them,  I  feel  so  sony  for  her,  and  can  easily  un- 
derstand why  she  is  so  disappointed,  for  I  do  perceive  it  more  and  more 
every  day.  Her  wish  to  teach  Qerman  was  the  one  thing  she  put  many 
long  hours  on,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  she  might  perfect  it  as 
a  language,  should  she  be  able  to  make  the  means  to  do  the  same. 

**  My  daughter  does  not  know  thai  I  have  written  to  you,  for  I  am  sure  she 
would  not  want  to  bother  anyone  with  her  misfortune,  but  knowing  that  ehe 
regards  you  as  a  dear  friend,  I  felt  prompted  to  write  yon  concerning  the 
matter." 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  State  of  Illinois  suffers  vital 
injury   because  some  of   its  daughters  follow  stenography 
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you  and  your  goodly  knights,  the  members  of  the  Modem 
LoDgoage  Association.'^ 

May  I  be  allowed  one  or  two  practical  suggesiions,  prompted 
by  the  memories  of  similar  meetings  ?  The  morning  sessions 
have  been  set  at  the  not  inconvenient  hour  of  nine,  and  every 
minute  of  time  will  be  needed  to  attend  to  the  business  and 
ihe  contributions  before  the  Association.  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  there  is  usually  some  difficulty  in  assembling  the 
members  promptly :  one  of  ihe  best  things  in  our  meetings  is 
the  opportunity  to  spend  unbroken  nights  with  our  rarely- 
seen  colleagues,  to  indulge  in  long,  heart-filling  talks  among 
ourselves  after  our  year  of  exile  among  the  alien  hosts  of 
Philisitia,  and  yet — so  far  as  this  involves  impairing  the 
movement  of  the  programme,  there  is  room  for  self-denial  in 
being  promptly  on  hand  the  next  morning.  It  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  chair  to  call  the  sessions  to  order  precisely  at  the 
minute  indicated  upon  the  committee's  schedule,  in  order 
that  no  injustice  may  be  done  to  those  who  have  kindly 
brought  to  us  the  fruits  of  their  extended  labors.  The 
reading  of  papers  always  offers  room  for  the  exercise  of 
reciprocal  comity, — the  case  being  less  serious  than  in  the 
Oriental  Society,  for  instance,  where  the  same  members  must 
listen  to  the  discussion  of  both  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
papers,  on  the  principle,  ^^  Mne  Hand  wdschi  die  andereJ^ 
With  the  crowded  programme  before  us,  there  is  especial 
reason  for  heeding  the  admonition  of  our  country's  greatest 
scholar  as  President  of  the  American  Philological  Society: 
'^  We  shall  need  to  consult  brevity  and  point  in  papers  and 
discussions,  repressing  the  national  disposition  to  too  much 
talk  (sometimes  wrongly  attributed  to  the  over-pursuit, 
instead  of  the  under-pursuit  of  philology),  and  frowning 
particularly  on  papers  which  undertake  to  grapple  with 
subjects  for  which  a  volume  would  be  insufficient,  and  which 
involve  a  host  of  debatable  points.  The  character  of  the 
audience  we  address  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  popular  and 
elementary  explanation  cut  short" 
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impartial,  inter-ooUegiate  Employm^t  Bareaai  conducted  by 
our  own  best  representatives,  who  should  candidly  seek  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  in  place  of  the  present  disorderly 
scramble  for  existence?  I  hope  for  the  day  when  no  high- 
school  teacher, — still  less  oolite  professor, — shall  be  appointed 
without  the  case  being  fiurly  passed  upon  by  our  Executive 
Ciommittee.  You  may  think  me  somewhat  innocent  and 
confident ;  that  I  am  absurdly  untaught  in  the  gentle  science 
of  seeing  through  the  secret  designs  of  other  people,  and 
circumventing  them  ; — that  shall  not  embarrass  the  message : 
'^  ma  foncHon  est  de  dire  la  vMUj  mate  turn  pas  de  la  faire 
croirey^ — even  though  results  may  seem  to  be  postponed  until 
the  time  of  the  Greek  Kalends,  or,  let  us  say,  until  Mr. 
Howells  shall  become  a  Romanticist.  I  have  faith  to  believe 
that  enlightened  people  should  be  able  to  reason  together  to  a 
working  agreement,  and  to  stick  to  that  agreement  when 
reached,  and  I  hold  that  nothing  is,  in  the  long  run,  so 
practicable  as  simp]|g  justice  and  the  Gulden  Rule.  Be  these 
details  treated  as  they  may,  one  counsel  stands  sure :  if  we 
keep  our  highest  standards  as  an  Association  absolutely  pure, 
never  swaying  them  to  policy  or  fiivor,  we  shall  deserve,  and 
at  length  gain,  all  the  power  necessary  for  accomplishing 
whatever  reforms  are  needed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  I  welcome  all  its  members 
and  friends  to  this  beaatifiil  center  of  education  and  higher 
citizenship,  which  so  cordially  gives  us  its  choice  hospitality, 
and  we  all  look  for  great  benefit  and  inspiration  from  our 
meeting.  Some  are  necessarily  absent,  who  are  in  fiill 
sympathy  with  us,  and  engaged  in  the  same  work.  From 
the  Governor  of  Illinois  I  have  received  a  courteous  word  of 
greeting,  with  regrets  that  he  is  prevented  by  other  duties 
from  bdng  with  us  at  this  hour;  Professor  Smith  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  our  former  effident  president, 
sends  his  '^  good  wishes  for  the  best  of  all  meetings.''  ^^  I 
shall  be  in  Franklin,  Louisiana,"  he  writes,  ''  attending  our 
State  Teachers'  Association,  but  in  spirit  I  shall   be  with 
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As  a  matter  of  ooartesy,  the  chair  truste  that  no  paper  may 
exceed  some  definite  limit  in  length  (except  by  special  request 
of  the  Association),  and  he  wonld  welcome  a  rule  which 
should  set  such  a  reasonable  limit,  recalling  also  the  tribute 
of  Professor  Lanman  to  the  same  great  scholar,  Whitney : 
''  How  notable  the  brevity  with  which  he  presented  his 
papers !  No  labored  reading  from  a  manuscript,  but  rather 
a  simple  and  facile  account  of  results.  An  example,  surely  I 
He  who  had  the  most  to  say  used  in  proportion  the  least 
time  in  saying  it.'^ 

James  Taft  Hatfield. 
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when  the  words  are  translated  from  the  classics  into  plain 
English,  means  one  which  draws  out  what  is  good  in  us 
until  it  fits  us  to  do  things  —  to  carry  coals,  if  we  apply  for 
work  on  a  collier  and  after  having  done  our  duty  in  that 
line,  to  command  the  schooner,  or  the  entire  line  of 
schooners.  So  we  come  back  to  the  original  question  at 
the  beginning  that  we  may  confront  it  as  it  is  to  be  at  the 
end. 

In  the  Ballad  of  Tomlinson,  you  remember  that  the  victim 
of  nineteenth  century  culture  after  having  lived  through  it 
and  presented  his  credentials  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  found 
to  his  infinite  and  inexpressible  surprise  that  they  were  not 
honored  there.  Left  to  his  own  devices  and  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  on  the  outside,  he  found  no  place  in  the 
Universe  which  wanted  him.  Tiring  of  the  cold  of  the 
outer  void,  and  shivering  as  he  saw  the  comfortable  fires 
shining  through  the  barred  gate  of  the  Place  of  Last  Re- 
sort, he  applied  there  for  admittance  —  only  to  find  that 
the  question  he  had  not  been  able  to  answer  at  the  begin- 
ning recurred  with  added  force  at  the  end.  He  was  put 
through  the  examination  by  which  his  fitness  was  to  be 
finally  tested  and  he  answered  —  if  not  as  confidently 
as  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  still  with  all  the  assurance  his 
experience  of  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the  void  could  give 
him.  But  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  in  the 
question  he  could  not  answer :  — 

'*  You  have  read,  you  have  heard,  you  have  thought,  God  wot,  and  the 
tale  is  yet  to  run ; 
By  the  worth  of  the  body  that  once  you  had,  give  answer:   What  have 
you  done?  ** 

This  is  in  *'  plain  English  "  here,  but  translated  and  con- 
densed into  Greek  and  Latin,  it  would  be  our  question  of 
eflSciency —  '*  was  your  education  practical?  " 

While  the  story  of  Tomlinson  seems  to  be  simple  enough, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  understood  until  we  go  back  of  it  to  the 
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The  question  we  are  to  attempt  to  answer  was  once  put 
in  its  most  condensed  form  without  any  change  of  its  spirit 
by  an  eminently  practical  man  —  the  captain  of  an  English 
coasting  vessel,  engaged  in  the  coaling  trade  between  New- 
castle and  Berwick.  **  What  can  you  do?  "  he  asked  a  boy 
who  had  applied  to  him  for  work.  And  the  boy,  a  well- 
trained  Scotch  lad,  went  over  the  list  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. He  knew  the  multiplication  table,  the  rule  of  three, 
the  shorter  catechism  and  a  variety  of  things  which  are 
considered  a  useful  part  of  the  education  of  boys  —  in  and 
out  of  Berwick  on  Tweed.  *'  Yes,"  said  the  Captain  who 
had  listened  patiently  to  all  of  it,  *'  Yes,  my  son  —  that's 
all  right.     But  can  you  carry  coals?  " 

That  is  the  bottom  question  of  all  education  —  the 
question  of  efficiency,  the  question  of  what  we  can  do  after 
we  have  been  educated.  If  we  are  to  begin  life  in  the 
coaling  trade,  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  shorter 
catechism,  of  the  multiplication  table,  of  Greek,  of  Latin, 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences,  of  all 
we  can  know  of  the  development  of  civilization  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  is  this:   **  Can  we  carry  coals?  " 

This  is  the  practical  question  at  the  beginning.  But 
*'  respice  finem  1  "  —  look  to  the  end !  And  there  we  will 
find  the  like  question  of  whether  or  not  our  education  has 
been  practical.  Before  answering  it,  we  must  ask  those 
who  say  that  Greek  is  **  not  practical  "  to  tell  us  why  they 
use  a  Greek  word  instead  of  a  Saxon  in  saying  so  and  to 
tell  us,  moreover,  what  they  mean  by  **  practical."  If 
they  know  enough  Greek  and  Latin  to  instruct  us  in  their 
own  meaning,  they  will  tell  us,  that  **  a  practical  education  " 
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thoughts  through  which  the  primitive  brutality  of  human 
nature  crowds  from  the  mind  all  that  can  inspire  it  to 
higher  things. 

The  question  of  '*  What's  the  use  of  the  Classics?  "  is 
the  question  of  *'  What's  the  use"  of  higher  education  in 
all  its  stages  and  no  higher  or  deeper  answer  than  that  of 
Dante  is  ever  likely  to  be.  given  it.  The  object  of  all  edu- 
cation is  to  rescue  us  from  that  apathy  which,  in  the  mind 
of  this  great  poet,  tuakes  us  a  discredit  to  the  lowest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cesspool  of  the  universe.  **  What's  the 
use?  "  was  asked  of  a  teacher,  higher  than  Dante,  higher 
than  Virgil,  higher  than  Homer,  when  he  had  begun  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  highest  eflSciency.  **  Do  it  and 
learn!"  was  the  answer — and  there  is  no  other  right 
answer,  no  other  true  way* 

If  by  taking  this,  the  only  possible  way  to  higher  educa- 
tion, it  is  once  attained,  it  reveals  itself  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  Eternal  Verities.  To  learn  what  men  have  thought, 
done  and  suffered  in  the  past,  that  we  may  be  better  able 
to  help  them  in  the  future  —  this  is  the  sum  of  it.  If  we 
will  not  learn  what  we  can  of  this,  to  use  it  thus,  then  we 
are  better  off  without  the  classics,  without  the  sciences,  and 
for  that  matter  without  the  multiplication  table  and  the 
rule  of  three  .  .  .  for  if  we  are  to  lead  forever,  a 
life  of  "the  primary  sensations" — of  the  stomach  and 
the  merely  animal  part  of  us,  then  the  less  we  know  the 
better,  for  what  little  we  are  allowed  to  learn  in  that  con- 
dition, only  increases  our  own  discomfort  and  our  power  to 
add  to  the  discomfort  of  others. 

What  is  the  use  of  life  on  earth?  Of  its  continuity?  Of 
its  slow  growth  from  savagery  to  civilization?  Of  its  evo- 
lution into  higher  types?  Of  its  multiplication  into  races? 
Of  its  divisions  into  peoples?  Of  the  growth  and  decay  of 
nations?     Of  the  development  of  law,  medicine,  theology, 
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thought  of  the  great  mind  which  inspired  it.  In  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  he  tells  the  story  of  his  own 
attempt  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  life  on  earth  through 
the  practical  education  of  which  the  classics  were  the  in- 
spiration. When  he  needs  a  guide  to  lead  him  through 
the  hell  of  human  folly  and  human  passion  which  con- 
fronted him  at  middle  age,  when  every  man  who  will  reach 
heaven,  must  go  through  hell  to. win  it,  it  is  Virgil  whoiin 
the  great  wilderness  where  Dante  was  threatened  by  the 
monstrous  forms  of  his  own  passions,  meets  him  and 
leads  him  forward  through  the  formidable  realities  and 
still  more  formidable  delusions  which  as  they  become 
apparent  to  intellects  educated  as  Dante's  was,  show  them 
the  meaning  and  fill  them  with  the  dread  of  hell.  He  in-, 
tends  to  tell  us  —  and  does  tell  us  if  we  are  ready  to  un- 
derstand him,  —  that  as  the  period  of  his  growth  was 
reached  when  these  things  crowded  upon  him,  he  would 
have  been  lost  but  for  the  help  given  him  by  the  highest  in- 
tellects of  the  world  before  him,  of  which  Virgil,  his  guide 
through  his  hell  and  his  purgatory,  was  the  type.  Thus 
sustained  and  guided,  he  pressed  forward,  meeting  soon  a 
vast  multitude  of  those  who  had  been  **  educated'*  only 
by  their  own  apathy.  He  calls  them  **  wretches  who  never 
were  alive"  and  declares  that  they  were  not  admitted  to 
hell  lest  the  lost  should  have  some  glory  from  them  —  lest 
they  should  make  the  damned  respectable.  These  terrible 
words  are  used  with  the  utmost  deliberation  by  one  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  who  ever  lived,  to  pass  final  sen- 
tence on  those  who  ask  «*  What  is  the  use?"  and 
answering,  *'  It  will  not  pay,"  turn  from  their  op- 
portunities for  eternally  increasing  efliciency  to  relapse 
into  their  original  apathy.  In  this  the  two  poets  left  them, 
and  as  they  passed  on,  saw  them  weeping  for  the  irretriev- 
able loss  of  opportunity  with  tears  which  as  they  fell  at 
their  feet  were  transformed  to  worms  as  loathsome  as  the 
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thoughts  through  which  the  primitive  brutality  of  human 
nature  crowds  from  the  mind  all  that  can  inspire  it  to 
higher  things. 

The  question  of  "  What's  the  use  of  the  Classics?  "  is 
the  question  of  *'  What's  the  use"  of  higher  education  in 
all  its  stages  and  no  higher  or  deeper  answer  than  that  of 
Dante  is  ever  likely  to  be  given  it.  The  object  of  all  edu- 
cation is  to  rescue  us  from  that  apathy  which,  in  the  mind 
of  this  great  poet,  makes  us  a  discredit  to  the  lowest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cesspool  of  the  universe.  *<  What's  the 
use?  "  was  asked  of  a  teacher,  higher  than  Dante,  higher 
than  Virgil,  higher  than  Homer,  when  he  had  begun  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  highest  efficiency.  *^  Do  it  and 
learn!"  was  the  answer  —  and  there  is  no  other  right 
answer,  no  other  true  way* 

If  by  taking  this,  the  only  possible  way  to  higher  educa- 
tion, it  is  once  attained,  it  reveals  itself  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  Eternal  Verities.  To  learn  what  men  have  thought, 
done  and  suffered  in  the  past,  that  we  may  be  better  able 
to  help  them  in  the  future  —  this  is  the  sum  of  it.  If  we 
will  not  learn  what  we  can  of  this,  to  use  it  thus,  then  we 
are  better  off  without  the  classics,  without  the  sciences,  and 
for  that  matter  without  the  multiplication  table  and  the 
rule  of  three  .  .  .  for  if  we  are  to  lead  forever,  a 
life  of  "the  primary  sensations" — of  the  stomach  and 
the  merely  animal  part  of  us,  then  the  less  we  know  the 
better,  for  what  little  we  are  allowed  to  learn  in  that  con- 
dition, only  increases  our  own  discomfort  and  our  power  to 
add  to  the  discomfort  of  others. 

What  is  the  use  of  life  on  earth?  Of  its  continuity?  Of 
its  slow  growth  from  savagery  to  civilization?  Of  its  evo- 
lution into  higher  types?  Of  its  multiplication  into  races? 
Of  its  divisions  into  peoples?  Of  the  growth  and  decay  of 
motions?    Of  the  development  of  law,  medicine,  theology. 
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philosophy,  the  physical  sciences,  the  arts?  Why  do  these 
things  exist?  How  did  they  come  into  existence?  How 
can  I  learn  most  of  what  I  most  need  to  know  of  **  the 
long  results  of  time?  "  These  are  the  questions  which 
determine  the  value  of  higher  education.  And  to  me, 
higher  education  in  the  literature,  art  and  science  of  the 
world  as  it  is  to-day,  without  a  prior  education  in  the  arts, 
sciences  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  seems  impos- 
sible —  an  absurdity,  resting  as  most  absurdities  do  on  a 
failure  in  definition,***  What  are  we  here  for?"  Higher 
education  in  all  its  modes  fits  us  to  give  the  right  answer 
to  that  question.  But  how  are  we  to  understand  our  own 
generation  or  to  do  what  we  should  for  the  next,  without 
knowing  and  sympathizing  with  the  life  of  the  world  as  it 
was  before  we  came  into  it?  We  come  here  at  the  age  of 
one  minute  as  ignorant  of  the  life  of  the  world  as  we  would 
be  of  that  of  the  most  distant  planet  of  our  solar  system  if 
we  were  transported  to  it  as  we  are  now.  Before  we  could 
control  the  forces  of  that  planet  we  must  learn  what  they 
are  in  their  origins  and  in  their  development,  as  well  as  in 
what  we  might  see  of  their  workings  under  our  own  eyes. 
And  as  it  would  be  for  us  in  a  strange  planet,  so  it  is  in  our 
own  —  perhaps  the  strangest  of  them  all.  If  we  would 
control  its  forces,  we  must  learn  what  they  are.  To  that 
we  must  devote  our  lives.  Higher  education  which  begins 
within  these  walls  must  go  on  as  long  as  wc  are  on  earth  — 
that  it  may  not  cease  when  the  earth  covers  us.  Effi- 
ciency —  ever  increasing,  never  ceasing,  —  that  is  in  itself 
the  sum,  the  object  and  the  essence  of  higher  education  for 
us  as  members  of  the  human  race. 


But  if  we  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  our  relations  as 
members  of  the  vast  brotherhood  of  man  in  our  own  n£:e 
and  in  all  ages,  we  are  not  less  concerned  with  our  work 
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ideas  become  complex.  This  we  cannot  do  except  to  an 
extent  so  limited  that  the  slightest  attempt  to  exceed  it 
excites  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  the  ridiculous.  If  in  the 
question:  '*  What  is  the  practical  value  of  the  classics  in 
education?"  we  substitute  English  compounds  for  the 
words  which  convey  the  idea  of  the  question,  we  see  at 
once  the  limitations  of  our  vernacular  tongue.  **  What  is 
the  doing-use  of  mind-drawing-out  in  book-latin?"  is  the 
question  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  expressed  in  the  language 
of  Alfred  the  Great  —  to  whom  it  is  important  to  notice 
here,  all  literature  was  **  book-latin." 

Whether  our  language  might  have  been  better  had  it 
followed  the  course  of  German,  it  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  ask.  We  take  it  as  it  is  and  as  we  must 
use  it. 

In  the  argument  which  goes  on  as  to  the  practical  value 
of  the  modern  Innoruages  and  the  modern  sciences  over  the 
**  Humanities  "  it  is  asserted  that  Greek  and  Latin  and  all 
which  belongs  to  them  are  a  part  of  the  world's  past,  while 
the  modern  languages  and  sciences  belong,  to  the  present 
and  hence  are  of  more  practical  value.  Very  well  then.  But 
which  of  the  modern  sciences  can  be  learned  merely  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  of  Alfred  the  Great  or  even  of 
Shakespeare?  Among  the  sciences,  which  belong  to  the 
professions,  we  certainly  cannot  thus  learn  medicine,  law 
or  theology,  for  all  medical  works  are  written  in  a  language 
which  in  my  poor  judgment  is  not  only  unnecessarily  but 
criminally  un-English.  The  whole  growth  of  law  as  a 
science  and  as  a  procedure  has  been  through  Latin  and  not 
only  do  its  commonest  terms  depend  on  Latin,  but  all  its 
philosophy  is  derived  from  and  has  been  perpetuated  through 
works  written  in  Latin  and  derived  in  Latin  from  the  higher 
civilization  of  Greece.  And  in  theology,  again  the  whole 
of  its  most  essential  vocabulary  depends  on  the  classical 
languages. 


Suppose  we  take  a  Saxon  of  the  tenth  century  with  the 
native  intellect  of  Alfred  the  Great,  but  without  Alfred's 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  set  him  down  to  interpret 
a  treatise  on  science  by  Herbert  Spencer  or  by  the  author 
of  any  text-book  on  geology,  physiology,  chemistry  or 
zoology?  Suppose  we  imagine  him  capable  of  under- 
standing every  word  with  a  Saxon  root  —  how  much  or 
rather  how  little,  could  he  know  of  the  facts  and  theories 
which  it  attempts  to  convey  to  his  mind?  It  would  be  as 
foreign  to  him  as  it  is  in  reality  to  any  one  born  in  our 
own  time,  who  attempts  to  understand  it  with  no  vocabu- 
lary except  that  of  vernacular  English.  The  language  in 
which  it  is  written  looks  like  English,  sounds  like  English 
and  we  mistake  it  for  English,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  think 
we  know  what  it  means.  But  without  the  knowledge  of 
its  root-meanings  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  really  do 
so.  If  it  is  a  scientific  treatise,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
<'  Greek  to  us,"  for  the  most  essential  of  its  definitions,  of 
the  words  which  convey  its  fundamental  facts  and  its  axi- 
omatic truths,  are  expressed  in  Greek  derivatives*  and  the 
most  important  part  of  its  explanations  in  the  Latin  words 
which  have  been  added  to  our  original  English  tongue  as 
the  growth  of  knowledge  made  them  necessary. 

I  am  addressing  myself  now  to  a  given  state  of  facts  — 
to  the  hypothetical  case  which  fits  our  own  as  an  "  English- 
speaking  people."  Had  we  been  born  in  Germany  instead 
of  the  United  States,  the  argument,  while  the  same  in  its 
essentials,  would  be  changed  in  its  form.  For  German  is 
a  tongue  which  as  German  thought  expanded,  expanded 
with  it.  Although  forced  by  the  law  of  least  resistance, 
by  the  desire  to  express  thought  in  the  best  way  with  the 
least  trouble  —  to  the  use  of  the  classical  tongues  in  science 
and  in  all  that  is  most  distinctively  modern,  Germany 
might  still  have  avoided  this,  for  the  German  language  can 
use  compounds  derived  from  its  own  simplest  words,  as  its 
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from  the  oldest  times  and  that  if  we  are  to  follow  the  course 
of  this  development  we  must  follow  trom  Greece  to  Home, 
from  Rome  to  Mediaeval  Italy,  to  France,  to  England,  to 
our  own  time  and  country.  We  find  also  that  along  the 
whole  course  of  this  evolution,  we  stumble  blindly  to  the 
exact  extent  to  which  we  refuse  to  accept  the  conditions  of 
the  growth  of  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking  to  acquire. 
When  physics  has  developed  its  thoughts,  its  governing 
ideas,  its  processes,  one  after  another  through  Greek  and 
has  explained  them  in  Latin  derivatives,  how  can  we  know 
physics  if  we  refuse  to  know  its  vocabulary?  If  we  wish 
to  study  electricity  practically,  how  can  we  master  its  work- 
ing theories  without  mastering  the  vocabulary  in  which 
they  are  expressed?  And  if  it  is  geology,  astronomy, 
zoology,  physiology  or  any  other '*  modern  science"  to 
which  we  wish  to  devote  the  best  efforts  of  our  lives,  we 
are  confronted  at  the  beginning  with  this  practical  fact  of 
the  inadequacy  of  English  roots  to  enable  us  to  understand 
the  language  in  which  the  very  names  of  these  sciences  are 
expressed.  **  Astronomy  "  is  **  the  science  of  the  nome  of 
the  asters,"  — that  is  to  say  in  English  **  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  the  stars."  Geology  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  logic  of  the  earth — as  nearly  as  we  can  come  to  it 
without  translating  'Mogos"  into  English.  And  for  that 
we  have  no  English  term;  for  if  we  say  it  is  •*  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  word  of  the  earth  "  we  find  that  *'  word  "  has 
no  longer  in  it  for  us,  if  it  ever  had  at  all,  the  meaning  of 
•*  law  "  *'  reason  "  and  **  rule  "  which  are  all  conveyed  or 
suggested  in  the  two  Greek  syllables  •'  logy." 

It  seems  a  waste  of  reason  and  logic  as  well  as  of  words 
to  dwell  longer  here  where  those  who  have  Moses  and  the 
prophets  in  a  matter  so  plain  as  this,  if  they  will  not  believe 
with  them,  would  not  heed  though  one  rose  fron?  the  dead 
to  warn  them  against  the  apathy  which  comes  from  asking, 
**  What's  the  use?  "  as  the  excuse  for  shirking  opportunity. 
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is  a  sentence  I  happened  to  see  the  other  day  and  it  caught 
my  attention  because  it  forced  on  me  the  meaning  of  a  word 
I  had  never  thought  on  before.  *'  My  contrition  is  vast  as 
the  ocean  "  I  translated  —  but  the  translation  was  still  short 
of  the  meaning  of  the  soul  from  which  this  cry  came. 
What  was  his  '*  contrition?  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
translate  it  into  a  single  English  word  or  a  single  English 
sentence,  but  I  can  rhyme  it  thus  in  the  paraphras-e  of  a 
Spanish  proverb  which  grew  out  of  the  same  idea :  — 

^'  At  last  God  grinds  the  miller  —  thus  they  say  in  Spain  I 
So  take  what  toll  you  list  and  have  your  will. 
But  trust  me  that  the  saying  is  not  vain, 
For  once  I  watched  a  mill  go  round  in  Spain 
And  saw  the  miller  ground  as  grist  — 
Ground  tine  as  dust  —  a  gruesome  grist, 
Between  the  stones  of  his  own  mill." 

This  is  ''contrition."  Our  own  lives  are  the  mills  in 
which  we  grow  *'  contrite,"  and  the  upper  and  nether  mill 
stones  of  circumstance  as  we  create  it  for  ourselves  or 
force  ourselves  upon  it  and  beneath  it,  grind  us  at  last. 
And  the  warning  of  all  this  is  in  three  Latin  syllables. 
We  can  learn  without  them  —  yes.  And  we  are  slow  en- 
ough in  learning  with  them.  But  what  is  the  practical  use 
of  all  education  if  it  is  not  this  —  to  enable  us  to  learn  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  sufferings  of  those  before  us, 
that  before  we  fail  under  our  own,  we  may  learn  how  to 
save  others  from  all  that  is  possible  of  theirs  ? 

This  is  not  all,  nor  nearly  all  the  sermon  there  is  in  those 
three  syllables,  but  we  must  deal  with  the  question  they 
involve  in  the  other  forms  to  which  our  other  question 
leads  us. 

If  we  go  beyond  what  are  generally  called  the  learned 
professions,  to  "  the  modern  sciences,"  we  find  on  taking 
up  any  one  of  them,  first  that  it  is  a  slow  development 
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ide*        ^,y^ti  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue  without 
h'        'ihr,  a  in  its  origin    and   in   its   development.     How 
y^'v  fiijit  knowledge  possible  for  English-speaking  people 
/^  .^v:  *'  We  will  learn  onlv  the  modern  lanofuasres." 
^icrc  is  —  there  can  be  no  conflict  of  true  knowledge 
y/ii   itself.     The   circle   of   the   sciences  has  a  common 
^nter  to  which  all  its  radii  lead.     If  education  is  to  be  in 
tangents  only,  then  the  center  will  never  be  reached  at  all. 
The  metaphor  means  simply  this — that  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  are  interdependent.     The  conflict  which 
is  presented  is  not  between  forms  of  knowledge  but  be- 
tween partial  and  imperfect  modes  of  communicating  it. 
If  I  had  my  own  way,  I  would  perhaps  wish  to  reverse  the 
process  by   which   languages  are  taught  and  to  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  —  from  the  known  sounds 
and  laws  of  living  tongue*  to  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
lost  sounds  and  laws  of  the  **  dead  languages."     I  would 
say  to  those  who  wish  to  study  Italian  and  German  or  French 
and  Modern  Greek,  •*  Do  so  bv  all  means  and  do  vour  best, 
not  that  you  may  avoid  learning  the  classical  languages,  but 
that  vou  mav  actuallv  do  so.''     If  there  were  a  question  of 
dropping  Greek  and  Latin  out  of  the  course  of  some  famous 
college  or  of  adopting  an  effective  and  scientific  method  of 
teaching  them  —  if  one  or  the  other  were  the  unavoidable 
alternative,  I  might  say,  perhaps:   **  It   is  better  to  drop 
them  thaii  to  smattcr  in  them  and  gain  only  a  presumptuous 
and  insolent  ignorance  instead  of  the  knowledge  we  profess." 
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If  after  tho  modern  sciences  we  take  up  the  modern 
languages,  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding  thoroughness,  what 
shall  we  find  in  attempting  to  learn  them?  By  the  <<  mod- 
ern languages,"  as  the  term  is  used  in  college  courses,  we 
generally  mean  French,  Italian,  German  and  Spanish. 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  are  all  Latin  tongues,  and  the 
highest  praise  which  can  be  given  German  —  a  noble  lan- 
guage of  which  everyone  ought  to  learn  as  much  as  possible — 
is  that  in  spite  of  its  guttural  harshness,  it  is  closer  to 
Greek  than  any  modem  language  of  Western  Europe. 

If  I  were  permitted  to  study  only  one  modern  language,  I 
would  hesitate  long  between  German  and  Italian.  Perhaps 
for  my  own  purposes  and  merely  because  of  its  beauty  and 
its  music  I  would  choose  Italian ;  but  the  loss  of  German 
would  be  almost  irre[5arable  because  I  could  never  hope 
thoroughly  to  master  the  principles  of  language  without  it. 
For  not  only  does  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  depend 
on  studying  the  modern  tongues  which  have  developed  from 
the  same  stock  under  the  same  laws,  but  the  converse  is 
also  true,  and  though  German  is  the  most  nearly  primitive 
language  of  Western  Europe  —  except  Basque,  which  does 
not  fall  within  our  present  lines  —  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  master  it  isolated  from  its  group.  Its  laws,  its  princi- 
ples of  development,  its  beauty  and  strength,  are  no  more 
to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  German  peasant 
who  speaks  only  its  vernacular  than  the  English  of  Tyndall 
and  Spencer,  of  science  and  philosophy,  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, is  to  be  learned  by  one  who  knows  and  will  study  only 
the  vernacular. 

So  if  any  should  say :  **  I  will  not  learn  the  humanities. 
The  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  useless ;  I  will  learn 
the  modern  languages  instead,"  the  reply  which  is  forced 
by  the  logic  of  language  itself  is  simply  this,  '*  My  dear 
sir,  you  are  mistaken ;  you  will  not  learn  the  modern  lan- 
guages thus.     You  will  only  smatter  in  them  and  never 
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know  eoough  of  them  to  suspect  the  extent  of  your  igno- 


rance." 


With  the  modern  Latin  languages,  French »  Italian  and 
Spanish,  where  almost  the  entire  vocabulary  is  a  growth 
or  a  degradation  from  the  chissical,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  do  more  than  point  out  their  dependence  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  classical  words  from  which  their  vocabulary  is 
derived.  A  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard,  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue  without 
studying  it  in  its  origin  and  in  its  development.  How 
then  is  that  knowledge  possible  for  English-speaking  people 
who  say:  *'  We  will  learn  only  the  modern  languages." 

There  is — there  can  be  no  conflict  of  true  knowledge 
with  itself.  The  circle  of  the  sciences  has  a  common 
center  to  which  all  its  radii  lead.  If  education  is  to  be  in 
tangents  only,  then  the  center  will  never  be  reached  at  all. 

The  metaphor  means  simply  this  —  that  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  are  interdependent.  The  conflict  which 
is  presented  is  not  between  forms  of  knowledge  but  be- 
tween partial  and  imperfect  modes  of  communicating  it. 
If  I  had  my  own  way,  I  would  perhaps  wish  to  reverse  the 
process  by  which  languages  are  taught  and  to  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  —  from  the  known  sounds 
and  laws  of  living  tongues  to  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
lost  sounds  and  laws  of  the  **  dead  languages."  I  would 
say  to  those  who  wish  to  study  Italian  and  German  or  French 
and  Modern  Greek,  •*  Do  so  by  all  means  and  do  your  best, 
not  that  you  may  avoid  learning  the  classical  languages,  but 
that  you  may  actually  do  so.''  If  there  were  a  question  of 
dropping  Greek  and  Latin  out  of  the  course  of  some  famous 
college  or  of  adopting  an  effective  and  scientific  method  of 
teaching  them  —  if  one  or  the  other  were  the  unavoidable 
alternative,  I  might  say,  perhaps:  **  It  is  better  to  drop 
them  thafn  to  smattcr  in  them  and  gain  only  a  presumptuous 
and  insolent  ignorance  instead  of  the  knowledge  we  profess." 
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But  in  this  probably  I  would  be  radically  wrong,  for  so  great 
IS  our  dependence  on  these  languages  in  all  our  attempts  at 
higher  education  that  even  the  least  smattering  of  them 
may  have  invaluable  uses.  A  Greek  scholar  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  reverence  used  to  advise  his  pupils  to  learn 
the  Greek  alphabet,  even  if  they  could  learn  nothing  more 
of  the  language.  And  though  smattering  is  our  greatest 
and  most  besetting  sin  of  intellect,  I  think  I  would  be  right 
in  urging  all  those  who  must  smatter,  to  smatter  in  Greek 
and  Latin  first  and  take  their  chances  with  the  rest. 

But  why  smatter  at  all?  Why  not  learn  slowly  and 
reverently  a  little  at  a  time,  day  after  day,  as  long  as  we 
have  a  day  left  us,  all  we  can  learn  of  what  men  have  been 
and  what  they  have  done,  thought,  said  and  suffered  on 
earth,  that  out  of  such  knowledge  we  may  learn  to  know 
our  best  and  do  our  best?  That  is  the  right  end  of  every- 
thing—  the  efficiency  which  means  at  the  last  we  that  have 
done  our  best  —  not  merely  learned  our  best,  or  thought 
our  best,  but  thought  and  learned  and  done,  and  done  and 
learned  and  thought,  over  and  over  again,  —  with  efficiency, 
the  actual  doing  of  the  best  that  is  in  us  or  can  be  put  into 
us,  as  the  end  of  all.  To  do  this  **  Ohne  Hast,  ohne 
Rast  "  —  without  haste,  like  a  star  which  moves  and  shines 
and  shines  and  moves  through  the  upper  ether  —  that  is 
the  great  poet's  ideal  of  higher  education .  And  why  should 
it  not  be  ours  also ! 

I  come  now  to  the  final  question  of  *<  What's  the 
Use?  "  —  to  the  personal  rewards  of  efficiency  when  higher 
education  in  the  classics,  and  in  all  which  precedes  and  is 
evolved  from  them,  is  being  realized  in  actual  use,  in  prac- 
tical results.  What  do  we  get  for  a  life-time  of  effort? 
One  answer  is  carved  on  the  tomb  of  Fichte.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  so  high  or  so  satisfying: — 

^'The  teachers  shaU  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  flrmameut 
And  they  that  tarn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.*' 
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We  learn  only  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  we  may  teach 
or  help  others,  knowing  that  the  reward  of  service  is  in  the 
measure  of  the  service  rendered.  To  turn  many  to  *  *  right- 
wiseness"  —  that  is  the  answer  which  Fichte  left  on  his 
tomb  as  his  final  message.  More  than  it  needs  anything 
else  whatever,  the  world  needs  this  right-wiseness  which 
Fichte  would  have  us  seek  our  highest  reward  in  attaining 
that  we  may  be  fit  to  impart  it  by  the  only  lasting  lesson 
we  can  give  the  world  —  that  of  our  own  lives ! 

But  before  the  end  comes,  it  is  intended  that  we  should 
have  rewards  to  suggest  the  greatness  of  that  which  is  to 
come  and  to  encourage  us  to  strive  always  towards  that  end 
**  with  undaunted,  undoubting  endeavor."  We  are  entitled 
to  all  the  rightful  and  lawful  pleasures  of  life  that  we  may 
better  survive  its  '*  contritions  "  and  gain  the  highest  use 
of  our  education  from  its  pain.  And  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  life  those  which  give  most  and  cost  least  are  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  intellect. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  seek  higher  education  for  the 
mere  pleasure  it  affords  whether  that  pleasure  be  in  the 
display  to  which  smattering  tempts  us,  or  in  the  deep 
self-involution  to  which  we  are  still  more  strongly  tempted 
by  the  closest  approaches  we  can  make  to  thoroughness. 
The  end  of  merely  intellectual  pleasure  in  education  is  the 
Tomlinsonian  culture  which,  whether  it  be  supeirficial  or 
deep,  hell  itself  rejects.  If  education  does  not  evolve 
action,  if  it  does  not  make  the  higher  thought  which  pro- 
duces the  stronger  and  nobler  deed,  then  ignorance  is  better. 
If  the  rule  of  three  and  the  shorter  catechism  itself  make 
us  too  proud  to  **  carry  coals  '*  when  loading  a  collier  is  the 
first  upward  step  to  be  taken  in  our  service  to  the  world, 
then  let  us  forget  the  rule  of  three  and  put  away  the 
shorter  catechism,  until  we  have  learned  enough  by  our  own 
ignorant  suffering  —  by  our  contrition  against  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  life,  to  learn  that  the  catechism  and  the  multipli- 
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cation  table  with  all  that  are  above  and  below  them,  are  in- 
tended only  to  fit  us  for  service  —  for  doing  actually  with 
our  own  hands  and  minds,  what  our  hands  and  minds  can 
find  to  do. 

But  I  have  intended  to  suggest  already  if  I  have  not 
suggested  that  the  mere  delirium  tremens  of  effort  —  the 
mere  .*«  strenuousness  "  of  activity,  defeats  itself  and  is  at 
its  best  merely  a  passport  to  the  interior  of  the  hell  on  the 
outside  of  which  Tomlinson  is  left  to  shiver  with  his  culture. 

The  life  of  the  mind  is  not  a  mere  series  of  intellectual 
gymnastics,  as  violent  and  as  astonishing  as  the  feat  of  the 
gymnast  at  the  circus  who  turns  somersaults  over  ten 
elephants  ranged  abreast.  You  remember  that  after  the 
audience  has  ceased  its  thundering  applause  over  the  feat, 
the  circus  clown  at  whose  clumsiness  it  has  been  lauarhin^: 
for  an  hour,  comes  out  and  throws  a  higher  somersault 
over  the  same  elephants — with  the  greatest  ease  imagin- 
able. We  need  now  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  circus,  be- 
fore the  clown  comes  to  silence  the  applause  we  give  the 
lofty  and  strenuous  achievements  of  the  arena.  We  need 
to  learn  how  slowly,  how  carefully,  how  quietly  all  great 
and  lasting  work  must  be  done.  And  to  those  who  will 
attempt  such  work,  there  must  come  in  spite  of  weakness 
and  unfitness  the  high  pleasures  to  which  they  are  entitled 
from  it. 

I  think  I  may  make  myself  intelligible  after  saying  this 
when  1  add  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  mastering  any  twenty 
lines  of  Homer's  Greek  is  worth  twenty  years  of  the  best 
effort  of  the  best  mind  in  existence.  Suppose  our  civiliza- 
tion were  wiped  out  and  after  a  thousand  years  of  slow 
development,  the  greatest  scholar  of  Africa,  after  twenty 
years  of  studying  Hamlet  by  the  most  scientific  methods 
of  comparative  philology,  should  suddenly  realize  the 
melody,  the  metre,  the  meaning  and  all  the  relations  of 
Hamlet's  Soliloquy  to  the  life,  the  literature,  the  arts,  the 
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philosophy  which  made  it  possible  —  would  not  that  much 
of  higher  education  be  worth  a  hundred  years,  a  hundred 
centuries  of  such  life  as  that  out  of  which  the  Congo  country 
must  grow  before  what  we  are  imagining  as  possible,  does 
actually  become  so?  Could  the  African  student  we  are 
imagining  have  a  higher  pleasure  than  would  come  to  him 
in  this  realization  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  his  own 
higher  powers,  revealed  to  him  through  the  new  sense  of 
his  kinship  with  the  greatest  minds  of  our  race? 

Some  such  mighty  uplifting  force  made  Alfred  the  Oreat 
what  he  became  when,  after  realizing  the  almost  infinite 
difference  between  the  fierce  and  brutal  barbarism  of  those 
he  loved,  and  the  lost  classical  civilization  to  the  study  of 
which  he  devoted  the  best  powers  of  his  mind,  he  resolved 
that  he  would  found  schools  in  England  that  all  English- 
men and  all  their  descendants  after  them,  might  learn 
what  he  called  "  book-latin  "  — what  we  call  the  classics. 
There  was  a  difference  between  the  intellectual  status  of 
the  average  Englishman  of  that  day  and  the  mind  of 
Homer  or  Aeschylus  as  great  as  there  is  now  between  that 
of  Shakespeare  and  that  of  a  Kaffir.  Slowly,  century 
after  century  as  a  result  of  the  work  begun  by  King  Alfred 
when  he  fought  back  the  barbarism  of  the  Danes  that  he 
might  find  opportunity  to  translate  the  Metres  of  Boethius, 
we  have  risen  towards  the  appreciation  of  the  sublimity  of 
Greek  literature  and  Greek  art.  Its  highest  reaches  are 
still  above  us  and  beyond  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twen- 
tieth century.  There  are  secrets  of  science,  of  music  and 
of  art  in  any  page  of  the  great  classical  poets  which  were 
beyond  the  imagination  of  the  highest  art  of  the  Nineteenth 
century.  The  attempt  to  master  these,  even  if  it  results, 
as  it  must,  only  in  imperfect  knowledge,  will  bring  us  a 
sense  of  such  high  satisfaction  as  must  have  filled  the  mind 
and  the  soul  of  Columbus  when  he  first  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  an  unknown  continent.     Beyond  all  we  know  or 
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think  we  know  of  the  classical  languages  and  their  litera- 
tures, there  are  still  unknown  continents  of  discovery 
which  invite  us  to  bear  all  hardships  that  await  the  Balboas 
and  PizaiTos  of  the  mind.  Perhaps  the  greatest  discovery 
in  higher  education  as  it  affected  the  intellect  of  the  Nine- 
teenth century  was  that  made  by  Sir  William  Jones  and 
his  coworkers  when  they  demonstrated  the  kinship  of 
humanity  and  the  slow  upward  growth  of  intellect  by 
showing  that  the  classical  language  of  India  has  a  common 
origin  with  the  languages  of  Europe,  ancient  and  modern. 
Much  as  this  has  done  for  the  development  of*  mind,  there 
is  more  of  the  science  of  mind  and  of  its  expression,  more 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
civilization  to  be  learned  from  Homer  than  has  been  learned 
from  all  the  Sanskrit  roots  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
Vedas. 

And  if  still  th6  old  question,  <*  What's  the  use?  "  recurs, 
the  Pizarro  who  pushes  beyond  what  we  know  to  subdue 
and  master  the  wealth  of  the  kingdoms  which  lie  across 
the  Andes  of  our  ignorance,  will  answer  that  question  for 
us  as  it  was  answered  by  the  first  Pizarro,  as  with  his  sword- 
point  he  drew  a  line  in  the  sands  of  Darien.  '*  There,"  he 
must  have  said  as  he  pointed  eastward  —  *'  there  lie  Spain 
and  the  wine-shops,  the  olive-groves,  the  life  and  death 
of  ease  and  ignominy.  Here  on  this  side  are  all  the  hard- 
ships and  the  glories  of  the  conqueror.  Who  will  come 
with  me?  "  And  so  in  life,  now  as  then,  always  the  line 
is  drawn  before  our  feet  and  always  we  are  challenged  with 
the  everlasting  question  of  the  Pizarros  who  dare  to  cross  it 
to  lead  us  to  the  achievement  of  the  world's  future.  If  we 
answer,  ^'What's  the  use?"  —  then  on  our  side  lie  Spain  and 
the  wine-shops,  the  palaces  and  the  sties  of  Circe  in  which 
the  only  prayer  left  us  is  that  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Sty:  — 

*'  If  we  be  swine,  if  we  indeed  be  swine, 
Daughter  of  Perse,  make  us  swine  indeed.*' 
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The  old  Greek  8tory  you  know  so  well,  was  intended  to 
be  and  it  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  h'fe  of  the 
mind  —  for  what  we  call  higher  education,  in  its  difficul- 
ties, its  failures  and  its  triumphs.  The  swine  in  Circe's 
sty  can  find  no  comfort  there,  because  they  were  not  bom 
for  such  comfort  as  it  gives.  They  have  human  souls 
which  will  not  be  satisfied  at  the  trough  even  though  it 
overflows  with  all  that  for  which  they  betrayed  their  oppor- 
tunities. Over  and  over  again,  the  sublime  m3rths  and 
parables  of  the  old  Greeks  tell  the  same  story  of  aspiration 
which  no  difficulty  can  defeat  and  no  self-indulgence 
smother. 

And  if  in  an  age  which  even  though  it  may  wrongly 
understand  the  **  practical,"  rightly  makes  it  the  test 
of  the  value  of  all  education,  the  final  test  of  the  value 
of  the  classics  and  of  higher  education  depending  on  them, 
is  made  in  the  question  '*  Does  it  pay?  "  then  the  answer  is 
sure  as  the  growth  of  civilization  through  its  slow  centuries. 
It  not  only  pays,  but  it  is  the  only  thing  that  does  pay. 
Perhaps  when  those  who  learn  most  of  what  has  been  best 
and  highest  in  the  growth  and  education  of  the  world  from 
its  primal  barbarism,  come  to  decide  what  will  pay  best  in 
the  use  of  their  knowledge  and  the  power  it  gives  them, 
they  may  be  at  all  times  prone  to  conclude  that  they  will 
gain  most  by  giving  up,  for  the  sake  of  something  higher, 
what  others  may  count  the  greatest  gain.  There  have 
been  those  whom  the  education  of  long  years  of  effort  has 
taught  to  wear  a  threadbare  coat  and  to  step  aside  te  give 
the  wall  to  all  who  thrust  forward  to  seek  riches,  power 
and  glory.  But  if  so,  they  had  their  choice,  for  if  a  man 
of  the  average  mind  is  once  really  educated  until  he  has 
all  the  strength  of  the  world's  higher  mind  whi(^  the 
knowledge  of  two  thousand  years  of  its  upward  struggles 
can  give  him,  it  is  his  to  say  whether  he  will  use  it  to 
struggle  with  men  or  te  struggle  for  them. 
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If  he  chooses  to  struggle  with  them,  and  to  pit  the 
strength  of  developed  intellect  against  that  of  those  who 
have  scorned  education  in  Greek,  Latin,  science  and  what- 
ever else  enables  a  man  to  understand  the  world  he  is  living 
in —  then  if  he  must  either  master  or  be  mastered  by  those 
who  crowd  him,  be  sure  that  as  far  as  the  mind  in  him  has 
been  developed,  it  will  develop  all  the  mastery  of  others  he 
seeks  from  its  use. 

But  if  knowing  himself  the  master — and  he  can  not 
fail  to  know  it  if  he  is  —  he  chooses  to  use  whatever 
strength  there  is  in  him  to  lift  others  as  he  climbs  rather 
than  to  thrust  them  down  and  climb  above  them  -  then 
that  also  is  within  his  choice  and  part  of  the  higher  op- 
portunity higher  education  has  created  for  him.  He  has 
his  choice,  and  if  like  Dante  he  has  found  in  Virgil  a  guide 
through  his  hell  of  contention  and  his  purgatory  of  real- 
ization, we  need  not  be  told  what  the  choice  will  be,  when 
he  stands  where  for  the  first  time  the  light  of  his  heaven 
shines  down  upon  him  and  his  heaven-sent  guide  beckons 
him  on. 
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Today  will  ever  remain  a  great  his- 
tory-making eiK)(h  In  the  annals  of 
Lincoln.  The  oocaaion  Is  peculiarly 
significant  of  the  intellectual  life  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  our  people.  We 
shall  ever  be  grateful  for  the  enter- 
prise* and  persistent  business  methods 
at  thp  hands  of  the  library  board, 
which  has  secured  us  such  a  beautiful 
public  library  building  and  its  equip- 
ment, of  which  the  city  w^ill  ever  be 
j|)i-oud  and  to  which  it  will  ever  point 
with  increasing  gratitude  and  satis- 
facti(m  and  praise.  T  am  sure  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  our  entire  city  when 
I  say  that  we  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  name  cf  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  will  ever  remain 
linkfHi  with  the  name  of  the  chief 
i\<  nor  of  the  building.  The  generosity 
of  Judgf*  S.  A.  Foley  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  city  to  have  a  $;{0.000  li- 
brary building  upon  the  basis  of  sup- 
porting only  a  $25,000  Carnegie  li- 
brary building. 

But  f  am  to  speak  uiMm  the  Evo- 
lutirn  of  American  Libraries.  The 
histtu'y  (»f  libraries  wf)uld  fill  volumes, 
for  they  were  almost  ever  of  old.  as 
there  wero  libraries  of  olilen  times. 
Yet  how  unlike  ours  were  these.  For 
in  mfwlcrn  times  it  was  supposed  that 
the  ancients  had  no  bocks,  much  less 
such  collect icms  as  libraries;  yet  mod- 
em discoveries  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  iMioks  were  made  and  collected 
into  libraries  thousands  of  years  bc^ 
fore  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch, 
liook-making  was  an  eld  art  before 
Abraham  becrame  the  father  of  tho 
faithful. 

The  first  records  of  history  are  what 
are  called  monumental.  No  one  knows 
as  yet  how  far  some  of  these  reach 
into   the  past. 

Following  after  the  monuments, 
canip  elay  b<M>ks.  cylinders,  and  rolls. 
In  some  of  tho  e.xhumed  cities  of  the 
east  have  been  found  immense  li- 
braries of  such  bo<")ks.  These  books 
pertain  to  almost  all  and  every  kind 
of  subjects.  conetTning  which  we 
write  and  print  books  new. 

Following  these  came  what  is 
known  as  i)arfhment  or  sheep  skin 
redls.  These  have  hoin\  found  in  eon- 
vents  and  many  of  them  reach  back 
to  and  beyond  the  earliest  part  of  the 
Christian  era.  Many  of  the  parch- 
ments are  works  of  art  in  the  mechan- 


ical taste  and  perfection  exhibited  li 
the  letters  and  the  adornment  ii 
colors  and  with  gold. 

But  intervening  between  clay  book 
and  parchment,  came  the  papyni 
rolls.  These  have  been  found  ii 
tombs,  sarcophagi,  and  the  pyramid 
of  Egypt.  Many  cf  them  date  back  bur 
drwls  and  some  thousands  of  years. 

Only  in  our  day  has  the  world  be 
gun  t.o  realize  the  significance  o 
b(N)ks,  because,  for  the  first  time  1 
has  come  to  know  something  of  th 
real  history  of  past  agc^  embodied  I: 
their  lKK)ks.  Buried  cities,  tombs,  am 
convents  have  yielded  in  our  day  wot 
derful  revelations  in  their  books,  b; 
which  the  life  and  charjicter  both  o 
the  individual  and  th<»  nation  In  othe 
times  are  iK)rtrayed  in  all  their  mlr 
uteness  and  individual  peculiarity  ani 
significance.  Henc(\  herein  we  begli 
to  gather  .something  of  the  signlf 
cance  of  librari«\s  to  us,  and  the  rea 
wealth  the  coming  ages  may  Inherl 
frcm   us  through  our  libraries. 

I  must  come  at  one  stride  acros 
the  ages  and  begin  w^ith  the  Amer! 
can  libraries,  it  is  more  satisfactor; 
to  dis(*uss  libraries  in  groups  thai 
in  a  chronological  order.  The  develoi 
mvut  has  been  that  of  the  variou 
kinds  of  libraries  rather  than  the  eve 
hit  ion  cf  the  libraries  as  a  whole. 

In  iK)int  of  time  and  class  we  have 

1.  The  subscription  libraries.  Th 
first  of  these  was  the  TJbrary  Con 
pany  of  Philadelphia,  originated  b; 
Benjamin  Franklin:  organized  I; 
1731:  incorporated  in  1742:  of  whicl 
he  said:  "K  is  the  mother  of  all  Nort] 
American   «?ubscription   libraries." 

Franklin  found  it  difilcult  to  ge 
fifty  subscribers  to  found  it:  and  thos 
were  mostly  young  tradesmen.  Ilk 
himself.  The  b(K)ks  were  loaned  o; 
payment  of  a  small  weekly  charge. 

.'Vfter  the  founding  of  this  librajj 
"reading  became  fashionable,"  am 
"the  p(H>plc  were  better  read  in  tha 
town  than  in  any  othpr  town  of  th 
time."  This  seems  tn  be  the  gprr 
from  whieh  has  sprung  the  great  lit 
erary  taste  of  the  people  of  Phils 
delphia. 

The  founding  of  this  library  wa 
imitated  by  other  towns  and  pro> 
inoes.  This  influence  spread  far  an 
wide  and  is  a  fair  illustration  of  th 
force  a\\\\  "^o^^t  \A  ^  ^Q«i^  ^^fa:as:sS 
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lUa. 

T*e  ct>uro«  nf  thn  liurarr  wjnilre 
WM  •i?«lirnnl.  loft;  bt-nrv.  tht>  iinrly 
a«Al>llu>iin<'nl  ot  lllmrlw  tn  tho  we«L 
Whm  l»  bin'  niiuint  br  wwit  In  (be 
Unllwi  8(air«  It  tiip  rminlrr  on«t  o( 
Ui«  MlaBl»Bl|<['l  river  nnd  weal  uf  Ibe 
AltOFTiaoT  tiKiniitnlDa. 

tn  ITSr.  a  llbnvrr  wan  Mt&bllahlttl  In 
MartwliA.  O,  whiih  vmn  thi-  BinuJ] 
Mf^  l*fiT  ci.Tmlonloil  Inm  n  t^llnr«- 

Th«  (Vxin  Bkin  library  wn«  estab- 

lllftcd  at  Atnrn   O  ,  In  1102.     Tho  frwt 

of  Uin  Unit  ti..t  i)f  hiKikd  for  Uils  II- 
b*»ry  waji  172,  nnd  these  hiioJw  mno 
trrmt  diwion  bx  [lark  hirafs,  Th* 
rnaoti  h  wa«  ^ftllM  the  Coon  fllitn  l|. 
hnrr  "■««  b*<-nusi'  tbn  inonoy  wllh 
Which  Uie  hfniliB  wprc  bfiuRht  wti«  »e- 
tnr«l  hj  ihc  jifoplf  nf  thB  tawn  from 
Ibit  Mte  or  Ponn  sklni  Who  will  «ay 
that  tb<.  pi'oiiif.  nf  thill  lime  did  nM 
bMievft  In  iirnvitiiuc  (<ir  thd  ln(«UeL-t 
■•  woU  na  Uif!  body. 

Tbe  roiinilliiK  or  Uii-an  wcwtprn  U- 
bmrt«  follcwnd  the  touncUnic  of 
rliurcbn*  sml  Bihonl  hoitf««  by  Uie 
««rty  BfttlHrii.  Tbiwi.  t'urlF  nuuplnn 
Of  oiir  ("jountxy  b-lluupa  thnt  rpllglon 
■M  Muratkio  wnnt  hand  In  bund,  no 
wheWTiT  jtrn  ciiii  A  ■■omplrYind  gottle- 
»«*  tltpre  yrm  nUn  dnd  a  cburch  and 
m  •rlUMiI—snd  rollowlni:  thnM>.  a  U- 
tinuT. 

8.  Til*  mtmlrlpel  ilbrarlns  oomo 
BMtt  In  nrd"r  r.f  i-vnl.iUon.  The**  wtrru 
M  Bf«  cBlJpd  MoTrnnllle  lIiimrlM,  be- 
atme  t)..t>  WBr«  r-xinti-d  In  tho  tmd- 
lair  biwriB  tor  iDPrrhnnU  and  tholr 
cl«rk8.  Thpy  ramc  to  bn  In  Ibeir  iisp. 
*■  .S.**^"^*"'  "'^"^-  '■"•  ">«  cmieral 
IHlbllC.  TJi"  vory  miirit  and  Ktiolu* 
Ot  lAe  times  Wdutil  muViD  «vbcs  s™a 
ttbff  In  Uie  cDd  Jl  beaQEkcOoa  tin  Ui« 


«rboI»  romaunlty.  Tbx  aiilrti  nf  that 
ttDi«  la  tbo  WNR  waa  coupw-aUon. 

Tbo  MprraaUle  Ubrane*  IntrodacMl 
a  Of*  ftiat-irr  oariy  In  tbrir  htM«T. 
ft)r  thoy  jirtiTldi'd  nirw*pa|i«r8  tad 
jwrlodlcsU.  and  an  virtually  «tWf 
llBhoil  readlnK  minn*  in  <:onn4.-ctkMi , 
wllb  Mu:h  Dbrary.  TIio  rvadlnc  «wai' 
ld«a  u  a  part  ol  evnry  viill-nrKiuita'd 
library.  U  nm  found  In  rann<M:Uo«„ 
with  (he  Uitnantilfi  l)M^r|i!«.  irtavni' 
Ihc  rurrent  montbly.  weekly  and  iltUX' 
pnbltcatidoa  nfalii  \w  pm-iism]  trca  oC 
oomL  [ 

ThB  Bnt  nnt«l  library  of  tbbi  rbars- 
arlar  was  fnuodMt  In  UuiUin  la  L830: 
bnw(.ver.  %  lllip  llhfftry  was  foundod  tik 
New  Yiirh  City  In  Ibe  Jiattin  yiwr,  But 
thiB  New  Ynrk  lll^rary  ba»  ovi-MtrlpipfHt 
«■  pari&fr  honi  In  th»  nnme  year; 
for  II  nuv  ban  n<«ular  i;our&e>  nf  )ac- 
tiirnn  and  lias  ichnlanhlpa  Is  Colunl' 
bla  unWerally  and  (be  Unlintralty  irf 
New  York  (^(y,  (or  It*  wtirtby  and 
dwortlriK  TniimborH  Tbl*  tUusUutM 
hiiw  thn  fpberfe  and  woch  n(  on  InMl- 
l.irtlon  may  hrnnd'*!)  Into  wurk  akia  Uk 
bill  not  *niit«>m[iUit«l  aa  a.  pan  at. 
(lie  ciniclnat  plan.  It  ibuwa  alfn  bair 
rlnxf  akin  nndloA  and  MucaUuaat 
Iralnlnc  am  to  each  i^tber. 

In  ISSfi  ib«  Nrw  Ywk  MprpOBtUft 
llbrurT  bad  t.  mombtHshlp  iif  S!6i.  fra 
jiwrly  cln-uladou  nf  bAoke  w»a  13S.- 
ans.  But  at  thli  lime.  liMt.i.  lu 
b«r»hlp  IB  1127.  and  Ita  annual  drcu- 
latlon  in  IflS.SIil,  U  i^rmtaJna  23I>,:W 
voliitneB,  Its  Inoomn  for  I9i)!  wna. 
t3T.I&it  6G,  and  reot-lpts  fnim  Ihu  bulliV- 
ins  I4D.4T7.83.  cIrInK  a  uMjiI  luomno 
of  |T0.<tni.4E.  This  library  will  nnt  b« 
merged  ItAa  tlie  Now  Yn*tc  Gno^ral  li- 
brary. Thflre  Is  on*  fact  of  apofial 
tnt^reat:  Uii»  library  hna  trwi  t'otnW' 
mo  AOit  rlrc'llatloB  alnrn  ISSS.  Itfl 
Bpbero  of  uacfultMea  bu  bf>«>n  'Oai^ 
rovred. 

Fre*  MMranlltp  llhrnrlPB  had  bew 
eatuhllxhod  In  many  i^IIIrs  by  aubwrlp- 
tloii,  hilt  m&ny  nf  th.^»  •ubsiTlpiion  II- 
brsrle*  h8v<»  iwpn  morcod  efiJiw  torn 
cl'y  llb^a^ll^s  of  (hey  hnvr  bofn  mada 
a.  part  nf  tho  lanier  ttbnu-lea  foundad 
by  ladividiialM.  Evea  la  library  ovolu- 
Unn,  tho  isw  hftlda  eooii:  "Thw  airr- 
rlvBi  of  the  ntlMt.'' 

Tbo  noKt  graiip  la  order  nf  dav^o^ 
Enont  Is: 

I,  Thn  HlatnrlMil  IjbmrlM.  Tba  flnt 
of  Ibeae  i>t  which  w«  lmv«  any  daO- 
nit*  knowledge  wna  founded  In  H^tr 
BachusMts.  In  1T91.  Tbtwn  wvr» 
founded  either  by  nam  or  by  tana 
cUVp*;  luswev^r,  In  n  few  aicvpUoaal 


\ 
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ated  companies.  There  are  said  to  and  entered  the  field  of  the  puhllshers. 
be  175  or  more  of  these  which  have  Thus  is  is  again  seen  how  the  corn- 
been  founded  within  the  last  century,  pass  and  scope  of  a  great  literary 
It  seems  rather  surprising  that  there  movement  is  brought  about.  It  is  not 
should  be  such  a  great  number  of  this  expected  that  libraries  would  be  pub- 
kind  of  libraries.  There  is  at  the  pres-  lishing  houses.  In  the  strict  use  of 
ent  time  a  movement  to  duplicate  all  that  term  they  are  not,  but  in  the 
the  old  manuscripts  and  peculiarly  broad,  liberal  use  of  the  term  they 
valuable  papers  found  distinctively  in  have  been.  Many  of  the  general  gene- 
any  one  of  these  libraries,  so  that  all  alogical  histories,  deeds,  letters  and 
the  Historical  libraries  may  have  private  papers  would  today  be  the 
these  rare  records  upon  their  Individ-  proiKrty  of  a  single  library,  or  in  the 
ual  shelves.  possession  of  a  selfish  heir,  but  for 

Many  of  the  western  states  began  the  fact  that  prints  and  reprints  have 
their  state  life  by  the  organization  of  been  thas  made  by  Historical  Ubrar- 
a  Historic  library.    The  state  of  Wis-    ies. 

consin  founded  what  is  now  her  His-  These  libraries  are  mainly,  aa  al- 
torical  State  library  when  the  state  ready  indicated,  maintained  by  states, 
was  yet  a  territory.  We  can  under-  and  are  generally  located  at  the  state 
stand,  then,  how  this  northwestern  capital.  There  are  these,  however,  lo- 
state  at  the  present  time  has  one  of  cated  in  towns  and  cities.  The  Hla- 
the  very  finest  Historical  libraries  of  torical  library  of  New  York  City  was 
the  northwest,  and  especially  rich  in  founded  in  1804.  It  now  has  over, 
geographical  boundary  history.  The  5000  volumes  of  newspapers  alone, 
veiy  literature  which  is  now  Impossl-  The  proceedings  of  this  society  make 
bie  to  secure  was  gathered  in  the  ear-  fifty  and  more  volumes, 
ly  days  of  this  state's  territorial  life.  This  historical  society  has  the  moat 
In  these  western  Historical  libraries  valuable  collection  of  revolutionary 
are  over  a  million  of  books  and  pam-  manuscripts  in  the  United  States.  It 
phlets,  and  there  are  over  a  hundred  alone  possesses  the  original  papers  of 
thousand  manuscripts;  while  no  one  General  Gates  and  General  Schuyler, 
knows  the  number  of  files  of  news-  and  those  of  Cadwaliader  Golden, 
papers  of  the  early  western. days.  And.  These  are  second  only  to  the  papers 
by  the  way,  there  is  no  more  valuable  of  Washington.  Also  it  includes  the 
material  which  can  be  gathered  into  original  papers  of  Lord  Sterling,  Duer« 
a  library  for  future  use  of  the  his-  and  General  Stuben. 
torlan  than  the  daily  and  weekly  it  has  over  800  oil  paintings  on  its 
newspaper.  The  richest  store  of  mar  walls.  Here  are  to  be  found  some  of 
terlal  for  writing  the  history  of  Lin-  the  most  valuable,  original  paintings 
coin  one  hundred  years  from  now  will  of  modern  times.  The  original  oil 
be  found  in  the  newspapers  of  1111-  paintin^xs  of  the  " Voyage  of  Life"  are 
nols.  and  your  own  city  especially,  the  property  of  this  library.  These 
and  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley  have  become  famous  and  known  to 
falling  within  the  limits  of  your  state,  nearly  every  American  by  the  steel 
The  Historical  libraries  have  not  engravings  made  from  the  original 
been  satisfied  or  able  to  content  them-    pictures. 

selves  with  the  simple  work  of  gath-  By  this  library  a.j^ain  la  illustrated 
-erings  books,  papers  and  manuscripts,  how  learning  and  literary  tastes  are 
but  they  have  also  publisheil  many  manifold  and  many-siiled.  For  who 
books.  It  is  estimated  that  fifteen  would  think  of  going  to  a  library  In 
years  ago  there  were  over  5000  vol-  order  to  find  sf»nie  c)f  the  most  famous 
umes  oi-lavo.  of  350  pages,  of  differ-  paintings,  drawings  and  etchings  that 
ent  works  which  had  been  published  have  ever  been  pnxluced. 
by  such  libraries.  These  books  gave  Following  the  Historical  libraries 
the    origin,    growth    and    progress    of    come: 

states,  counties,  cities,  towns,  soci-  5.  The  Scientific  libraries,  as  a  nat- 
eties,  demoninations  and  individual  ural  evolution.  Thi'se  are  very  few. 
churches.  A  great  number  of  private  The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
diaries,  biographies  and  travels  of  the  Science,  which  was  foumled  in  1812, 
early  pioneers  have  been  maile  Is  one  of  the  finest,  and  has  few,  if 
public  through  these  libraries.     Much    any.  rivals. 

of  this  never  w^ould  have  been  known        Here  is  found  the  finest  American 
and    some   w<;uld   have   been    lost   to    collect  km  of  litiTaiure  upon  crnlthol- 
posterltles  if  Historical  librarie.**  had    oiry  antl  coneholoc^y.    mvvJL  \\!c<^,  vs\^  *Ccs»v 
not  widened  the  scope  of  their  work   \\leTa.\,\iT^.  XiwX.  \\.  \\.'Aa  o\ia  sA  "Csckfe  ^:^<s«^ 
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rollociions     of     nioiinto<l     birds     and  stMims  of  natural  history  of  any  of  our 

slu'lls   to   hr   U  iind    anywhon'  in   tlie  Sfifntiflf   lil^rarios  or   institutions   of 

I'liiti'd  SNitfS.  It-arninu:. 

Auain  is  illustrat»Ml  th««  conipnOjon-  Fullowinu:  pur«*ly  S<*if*ntiflr  librarit-s 

si\t'u»*ss  and   ilif  all  rnil»ra»in.u:  srojio  cumc^    tbosL*    in    spt'cdal    sriMnr-es;    po 

of  lh«-  !il)rary  id»  a.     Imh'  \vlu»  \v<>nl(f*^«)  \\h  havf: 

to  a  library  in  srauli  of  siutTjil  biids  »',.  Th<'  Modical  lilirario.-s  in  tlio  rfsju- 
and  of  sin  IK  of  iln*  d«'«»p  bbif  sra.  lar  lin«»  of  i.»v(dution.  Tho  Pliiladol- 
P«;rljaps  no  nfin-r  ndltM  tmn  <d'  shells  phia  Colb^m*  of  Physicians  anil  Sar- 
in tin*  I'nii' d  Siaiis  Mjuals  Mils,  un-  ;;»•<  ns  is  tho  oldest  Mi'diral  rollotr^.-  in 
It-ss  it  Im-  Ilia!  id"  list-  ('•dh'ii"'  at  N\\v  the  United  States  and  was  foundc'd  in 
liriinswii  Ix.  N.  .1.  Tin-  latirr  rolhciion  17»;:^  It  has  a  fine  Medieal  library.  It 
is  on»«  «d'  the  nn«'Si  in  th.'  worM.  In  is  perhaps  the  only  indepiMnient  Mrdi- 
1S71  tin*  library  of  tin'  Academy  if  cal  colleijc  whirh  has  «ivcn  special 
Natural  Sc  l«in«'.  Philaibdphia.  was  attention  to  the  niattr-r  <d'  buildinji;  up 
laeKini:  only  two  pubIi«ations  in  ordiM*  a  pure  Medical  library, 
to  niaK«»  it  rMinipl«'i«*  in  tin-  whole  tieUl  Then*  are  nn  other  conspi<'uous  ex- 
of  natural  si  !•  ni  ••.  to  that  «late.  it  is  ainplfs  of  Moilical  libraries.  Y(ui  will 
th*'  uu',\  sinli  library  in  Anniii-a  ab-  n-adily  understand  why  this  is  so. 
solnteiy  eiinipNi''  ill  Its  liles  (ui  a  when  you  renu  nib»T  that  medic  ine.  as 
sinulf  .<iibji«M.  a    scienc'c.    has  only   b«»en   brouirht    to 

IMiila'iiMpliia   i-  ri«li   in  this  Kiutl  of  anythinii  liUe  jjrrfectic  n  in  very  recent 

librarsi's.    iMJ.-inse    tli.'i«*   are      t(»      be  times.     IIenr-(\  nnMllcal  literature  has 

fouuil    tin-    .\m-  riian    l'h?lo.-:ophiial    li-  n»d   had   time  to  urow.     All   lit»'rature 

biary.    iln     KianUlin   Insiituh*   library,  is  a   i^rowth.     The   Medical   literature, 

whuii    has    a    TmI'    hbraiy    ti\'    applied  liowever.    is    fast    assuniiui;    vast    prcv 

Slit  III »'.    I;..'  \v  i-n«r  l-'r«  ••  lustitu'i-  of  portions.     This    is    true    not    only    of 

S«it  n«  e  =ii.r;ir>     wlihli   lia<  ."ih.'mio  vol-  booKs   but  t)f  the  many  able   monThly 

nn.'--  oi    ni'.r"  and   quarterly     medical     puldicaticms. 

S«»  v\«'  i:;ii.-  in  I'hiladclpliia  a  tine  jj-  The  iiuH-  will  come  in  the  near  future 

l'.s!?a!i"?j  o!"  -NiiM!    ihe  f  rin' r  ueiii-ra-  wle-n    all    Medieal    colleu:r'.<;.    at    b»asf, 

tiiin^   ui.iy   •!.!   I'l.:    t;i.»  s.;i«  ••e«!iii::   •.^•■n  will  bf  under  the  necessity  of  prnvid- 

«  '  ifi"!"i      lb  I"  r    I'l  b-  tMiiiid  \.  :  liv  iui;  librarii'S  as  all   r»ther  insTituti-.ns 

in*.  I    ••  !••'•  ri'  i-oA'-r  .!{  «  ii.ira*  nr  em-  of    learnin.:;    n(»w    do.    whicdi    hope   to 

•  soli'-'!     ii     »!i«     .!»:ii    man.    R»njamin  mainiain    tirst-(lass    recognition. 
Fiani    i'       l''.i-    n 'i..  \\i'\  qinsJHi  iliat  Flroadi^nin.;;    the      idea      cd*      special 
r  i-  ?' ••  .I'.'A      t;.  .     uid  r)i«-  irend  i;i\in  s<  j.-nies.   wt»  come   next     to     an»>Ther 
to   >•  ,  :••  \    i  .    '  .:    .  •:  \    i:a><  of  Phila-  bartn«l   s«ientiflc   piofessitui: 

d«!|'!  M    '••  !.••;.    ::!..•.   :•>    hi-  Sub-' np-  7    The  Law   libraries.       These     are 

Ji«»i--    :.'«Mi\ .    V     i.  !i    !..is   !»!'idn«''«I   the  f«)nnil  in  <'(mm»ctii:n  with  the  superior 

•  !'••••••   :'••.'  «  i   •::.    •:>-'i«'i  !!»•  mry  cnl-  e.  urT«,   nt   thi»   various  countries.     Tho 

»';«.      -r  •!•  i-    ■■•..  :r^'   '-a.-    bad    mu«h  genius  of  our  frovernment    is  of  such 

t"  •!"    V  ■•  i    •■.i:"'i:-  i:  I.-...  (.•'  «!.(•  -r.;ii-  a   characteristic  nature  that   the  liter- 

••-'     ■ .••••=   •:•    '••     •  •  i::- I  •      :n      ti,n  .itni-i'   in   this   particular   field    has   al- 

''■^'••"  r«  atly  ^rown  to  immense  proportions. 

^i>'  •   »'•         .:•!••.  :     M^Mi"     s-j.  hiiric  Tlif  dieisions  ()f  thi*  vai  lotm  courts  in 

"'•.    •                               •'        '.    N    v    ^    ru.  tb"  various  states  make  volumes  and 

arj'.   •  .  ;•.     :.•  '..           .  .<:  i..  •  •  i-  «•    •,«.  i'li    iNe  tomes.   In  ytuid   the  possibility  of  any- 

^i-  M>"   •'  '.'•         :•■••   •   .    II"       :!;.     'M;.-.  on.-  In  iiuj:  able  to  l<e(»p  the  run  of  all 

*•'    •••••>    '.:.•    •    =1    ■■    •    I  .    ••   !      S*  i!«-'.  tiiat     !<:    ppuluced.      When    to    this    is 

'i  ■'!  •    !•     .'•:  !!"  •  F:    ••        !i:-  'i    ••   •.:••    '.;»s  aibb'ii   the  various  decisicms  e<inipiled 

1"  •  :•    :•'■.••*=.              .I'.-  i    «  {•.••Si-  -i:    cir-  ''n    tie    miiiti!ndinous    reports    of   tho 

•••!"'•.    •.•.i'>    ■•■I    •       ••     !    >•"  •:.••<■.•    ;  IP  :-.\.ra!    I'nited   S^'iti^  courts,  one   be- 

tIi!-=  i-j;.   .-•       !•            '•  •  !i  .  ;  .  •  •      :s::l  i^ius   t.-   ba\e   sonn^  concrption  of  the 

b!'!-*  ;'.•  r  :•             ,.    ..I   :  If    .•!    .|!...i   ,.f  pi!>:-':l.b»   propunuuis  of     a     complete 

i  •    1  •."••i       !•     •.        rir  •   .•••:..   i   .-i.    ,m  .  1...^-  :i!.r;iry.     Hut   the  collection  of  all 

«»f  'li-    •!•«-        .••     ••  I-     v!.-!,  •    1.       \".>-',\  'liw  i"iol:s  published  by  each  state  and 

b'.ii;ii:i  •.;  ir.--,     \\.]   •,.    •  -  ..  .  !iy    :>;.•    I'liit.-.l      Slates      courts      only 

Tb«'   II'-'"    !ii'-'     .,!.  |;:.   .."..•    .'.I.  i.'.-iJ.'S  n    bi.'jiiinin.u.     For  the  law  of 

tion    of   •■'.•■^   I  ;'..i    ;.    ii.:ir..i    -i.    !;..•;•:•.  'Im-  l\r:.v!i<bsi»,'aUini;:  peoples  is  traee- 

and  r.'anil'r:«  ••.•    \i.i-s-.     or  p.-i  1  ;i:  y    i  .!»'•    '  ai  !.  i-ij-.innh  all  Scotch  and  Knj;- 

would  be  b'tj.  I    !  .  ..ly    -.1  r.ir  .-.-  1"  •:!.-  ii-'.    or    IJririsii    laws.      British    law    is 

bridge  j.s  I  Dill  <:  I, -.i.  t  I'll   ;».-     ri-.r  .  ,.:  M'     "ir-.'r.w  lb    of    the    Roman     law, 

h'Ctinn   is   u    jiart    ut    Uar\;».r«\    wuv- *  v  -^ '••**'   \V^\\A\\\  Va\s   \vovs  Us   root    in    the 

nhy,  which  has  one  i»f  the  r'uUvs;  u\u-  ^nMvawv.  vA  Vans'?.  ^\\v\  ^g^ss^5\\i\si<^\^2^^x^ 
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ceding  the  Roman  empire.  No  Law 
library  would  be  complete  unless  it 
might  contain  all  this  legal  literature. 

I^w  libraries,  at  the  present  time, 
are  also  the  adjuncts  of  college  and 
university  libraries.  These  have 
been  expanded  and,  in  many  cases, 
are  quite  comprehensive.  Harvard, 
Ann  Arbor.  Yale,  the  University  of 
New  York  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  the  conspicuous  examples 
of  well-selected  and  complete  Univer- 
sity Law  libraries. 

There  are  only  some  fifty  independ- 
ent Law  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
Of  those.  New  York  I^aw  institute, 
Sncial  Law  library  of  Boston  and  the 
1-aw  associations  of  St.  Louis,  Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  are 
thp  most  prominent  and  conspicuous. 
These  I^aw  libraries  jointly  could  fur- 
nish any  citation  of  any  common  law 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  affirmed 
that  no  dei'isicn  has  ever  been  made 
and  published  in  the  English  language 
but  could  be  traced  through  its  devi- 
ous and  varic<l  course  in  one  or  more 
of  these  immense  libraries. 

The  imly  free  Law  library  which 
has  been  established  was  foundfnl  in 
Philadelphia  in  1885  by  the  munifi- 
cent bequest  of  Mr.  Lucas  Hirst. 

But  a  reference  U}  Law  libraries 
would  not  be  complete  if  we  omit  the 
mention  of  the  C(mgressi(mal  library 
in  connection  with  the  National  li- 
brary of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is 
one  of  the  nearest  complete  single 
Law  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
The  I^w  libraries  of  the  senate  and 
house  contain  respectively  125,000  and 
198,000.  or  32:^.000  volumes. 

The  law  suggests  the  gospel,  so  wo 
next  come  to: 

8.  The  Theological  libraries.  Theo- 
logical libraries  are  generally  in  con- 
nr-(.ti<m  with  theological  seminaries. 
When  we  take  into  account  what  part 
rHigicn  plays  in  the  individual,  social, 
political,  national  and  ecclesiasiical 
life  of  a  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  field  of  theological  literature 
should  have  beon  well  tilled  and 
should  have  pro<luced  a  prolific  crop 
of  theological  works.  In  no  field  of 
literature  has  more  profound  thought 
been  wrought  out  and  systematically 
formulated  than  in  theological  discus- 
sion. This  is  true  because  the  great 
scholars  in  the  worlds  history  of  all 
time,  as  a  class,  have  Ix/en  the  theo- 
logians. No  science  has  suffered  more 
at  the  hands  of  its  friends  and  no  dis- 
cussions have  be(»n  more  prejudiced 
on  the  part  ot  its  enemies  than  the 


theological.  There  has  been  good  rei 
sons  for  this,  because  many  of  tb 
friends  have  not  understood  then 
selves,  and  certainly  the  critics  o 
the  outside  have  been  Illy  prepare 
to  pass  upon  a  subject  of  which  the 
knew  little  or  nothing. 

There  was  an  effort  made  in  186 
in  Boston  to  found  a  general  Theolog 
cal  library,  but  it  has  only  proven 
partial  success.  There  was  one  begu 
in  Cincinnati,  O..  but  it  was  flnall 
merge^l  in  the  general  Public  librar 
of  the  city. 

In  all  there  are  about  fifty  Theolog 
cal  libraries  of  importance  In  th 
United  States.  Yet  I  dare  say  th« 
there  are  more  theological  works  I 
the  libraries  of  all  the  ministers  c 
the  various  denominations  than  ther 
are  of  professicnal  b(K)ks  in  the  I 
braries  of  any  other  professional  clae 
in  the  land.  We  can  understand  ho^ 
this  would  be  and  must  be.  becaus 
say  what  we  will,  the  ministers  ar 
the  great  teachers  and  are,  all  thing 
considered,  the  best  posted  men  i 
their  particular  profession  of  all  th 
professions.  They  stand  at  the  hea 
and  front  of  the  educational  worh 
both  as  to  ability  and  numbers.  Thl 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  377  co 
loge  and  university  presidents,  fou 
of  them  bear  the  title  A.  B.;  twentj 
nine  of  them  have  no  title  attache 
1o  their  names;  thirty-five  of  thei 
have  the  Ph.  D.;  sixty-eight  of  thei 
are  titled  with  A.  M.:  eighty-seven  ar 
adorned  with  the  title  l:j^.  D.;  bi 
154  have  D.  D.  written  after  thei 
names,  while  a  large  per  cent  of  thes 
have  also  the  additional  titles  c 
either  Ph.  D.  or  LL.  D.  Thus  It  i 
seen  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  a 
the  prcsidentis  of  the  various  college 
and  universities  in  the  United  State 
belong  to  the  theological  world.  N 
other  class  of  men  are  so  prolific  a 
profcssi(-nal  writers  as  the  ministen 
Of  course,  it  is  not  claimed  in  thi 
that  they  are  professional  lK3ok-mal 
ers,  because,  with  a  few  exceptloni 
the  fiction  of  the  world's  literatur 
has  been  written  by  those  who  ha^ 
made  it  their  life  work.  But  the  soli( 
sul>stantial  b<K)ks  which  have  dete: 
mined  the  mental  trend,  infused  mors 
stamina,  and  has  bent  the  world  min 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  have  bee 
those  of  th»  se  trained  theological  an 
philosophical  athletes  of  the  intellec 
ual  and  the  theological    world. 

But  returning  to  Uw^  ^>aN.AvsvV  ^A  ' 
\n-Av\es.  \\\v^  'X\vvxAv\if;w^     VCw^-ax-a 
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is  one  of  the  flnPRt  Tlipoloarfral  li- 
braries in  tho  UnitO'l  Stiitt-s.  Tliore 
aro  71.SO0  volumes  ili'vot»Mi  eM-liissiv**- 
ly  to  thonloi;iral  s'llsjtMts.  ami  L'S.'iOi) 
paniphht**.  nr  in  nil,  ino.:;iiii  volum»»a 
nf  siur«?«l-iii»  Tli<<:i4ii:l('ai  opiiiioiis. 

Willi  such  a  Uhniiy  i;  is  im  wnn-lfT 
that    Prinr»»i'»n.   hy   iiifans  o!   an   ab!»' 
th(.*uli»Kiral  raciili\.  ran  niakf  Iht  t|n»- 
oloi^inns  .stiiT  anil   sturdy     nncl      thnr- 
oUKh-i;oin;^    in    their   th^Dln^ical     con- 
victions.    F-'r  Wi'  can  r«'a«ll)y  sr»»  how 
Biich  a  co|h'iii(»n  uf  -Ip^'ilouiral   liter- 
al un*   wouM   iiavc  its  rclh'X  intlu«»nc«* 
upon  tin-  life  anl  «  haracNT,   in   a«hli- 
tiDU  to  ihaT    ii'ipartt'il    !>y   tin*  insiru*- 
tinn.     lionh^  an-  a<   in^-n.  auil    to  "ho 
sttnlcnt  \\i*'\  an*  \<Ty  iui«*n  nion'  than 
in«'n      Hoi.l'.s  h:i\»'  «!«»n«-  iunr(-  to  «1.^im- 
niin«»  th'»  thuuirh!  anl  ih«"t»lMi;y  ni  th»* 
vvorhl  !han  •vi  ?i  ;iv  ni*.  tea*  }.«ts.  Many 
a    ttii'oI(ii:i:iii    has    fnunil    his    1h<M)|4)i:y 
hid    away    in    ^'••luc    iuu>Ty    xojunic.    It 
is.  y» !    *»iit    nt    *h'    ui!!i<-ult    thiiu:*:    f«»r 
I  hi*  th««i.i  L:ia:i-<  tn  }ir«ai\  with  th«'  writ- 
T«'n  traditi<;:!s   nl   Jht-  pasr.     II«i\vi-vi'r. 
no  j:r«'at  s«i'?u«*  nf  iiiod'-rn  tiin»s  lias 
made  i:r»':iii  r  .-indjs  nf  ailvain-cnn'ni 
than    has  t!.-  .-rii-nro  of   ii|.ii|n:ry.     It 
is  today  uti"'  oi   {.}•«•  ni'»st    «  onipr«dii«n- 
s!*.<»  and    •  M'-!' wu'h  ;r«i'.nii  •»!'     all      thi» 

R«  j.'TM'efi.  *rh'*!«*  ail-  l;.»  fj:-  U.  n«it  I'Vi-U 
..:'li  Ut;  .• -:      '  I  •  Is.  ••   !v«    -.     ■h:|!      a  I*"     niol»» 

f-'-r*:!!  a!.  1  !  Ss'j'ii-:.  h -i.Jii -•  It  an  ?ln» 
n.oi!.-"ji  a.;-.i:.'  !  an-i  advan. -n;'.  thi-- 
ri'. ::•.•».;•  'I'::-  !,•  ' }.  if  ii.i'.i'.y  i:\  !ri«'d 
;siH.   »i'/ \   .I."--  :  .•  ».   v.»    I.-.ir  !!«••  «  ry  of 

a  .i.J.i.  '.I  ;:i.::>  ••  .ill  l  'Im  i;-  U  •.:!•.•.:•  sill  lT 
■".V-- ••' •  '  I  ..•:.  i;,  i:i  •• .  r  I;-;  }  .'Miy  ::.nid 
■•!•••  I  ••  .*  •  •  • :.(  •;'•  rs.  i*'  iiid  to 
I-.-  a"  .  ••  :.  •.'  ;•••.•  -•'  •.:!•  -m;  'I:*  r«'- 
•  '  •  '-'r-  '  :  !  :i:"  .lu  Ii*»rM  si 
!  •  :•  -...i:'  •  :•  !•'. j:*  ••  is 
•  •  •  A  '  .  ■•:.  ii  a'-* 
I"    •        ■    ■  •   ■       '     .'•    ••   !   «•      !••      ?!!«« 
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itin      Th ^'Ol^^'Ji^':\^      .•    f  5 ,;«;;•.;  \  * .  •  f       • .     ^ 

leUftH     tUff     'rhcM|..-i.;i\     «.  \\v\,-\\'.'T     •»•{ 

the  world  lu  pruLtit-ariV  i.iv*"i»i'»*-'^  C'.vw, 


tianlty.     Her  faculty  being  second  to 
none. 

Thf^  Thfyilogioal  lilirary  next  in  size 
:s  at  Druw  Thifohi^ical  seminary. 
Madison.  N.  .1..  in  connoctif-n  with  the 
M.  10.  church.  U  has  Tti.5«.»0  volumes. 
l>u'\v  is  r.hc  .i^roat  Melht)dist  Theologi- 
cal M*'<<'a. 

Hartford  Th«vdot;icaI  library.  Con- 
nect i«ui.  stands  fourth  with  TTlSIi^ 
v«>lunies.  If  pamphiotA  are  added, 
li!*. :!.'».'!:  niaUinir  it  stand  si^cond. 

\Uix  \v«.-  must  nut  fori;et  that  in  a 
most  important  sense  llie  masses  are 
cf  in(»n'  import  a  net.-  than  tlie  cda.sses: 
hence.  I  rail  your  attoution  to  the  li- 
braries of  the  p«^>ple: 

;».  The  Fno  I'liblie  librarit  a.  These 
have  itcfMi  mainly  tlio  outgrowth  i»f 
Sehou!  liliraries.  Tho  first  one  was 
founiieil  by  Caleb  iiiniiham  in  Con- 
ner! icut  in  ivii::.  The  town  levied  an 
anni:ai  tax  to  keep  it.  up.  This  raised 
a  Very  ln:pi»rtant  rpustion  at  that 
c-nrly  day  as  ti-  whether  or  not  a  town 
slioubl  tax  its  people  for  th^  support 
of  su«  h  a  luxui'v  as  a  fr«*e  library. 

Tin  re  were  other  early  free  Public 
libraties  fniin.iid  in  Xew  Enjrland. 
One  at  Castiiie.  m<v.  in  1SJ7:  on«»  at 
l»eTeriK«ro.  N.  H..  in  ^^'\:^,  and  one  at 
OrauLie.   Mass..  in  1SH>. 

N«\v  Maiiipshire  passed  a  law  In 
im:*  whi»'h  autliorlzed  towns  to  Errant 
ni(Mi«\v.  and  levy  and  Cidleot  the  same 
for  sueh  librariis.  This  was  tht*  first 
b:al  state  standini;  that  this  mooted 
q'!'  ssion  had.  \*.  was  di.<«cnssed  very 
♦hnnni^hiy  at  the  time  and  many 
iloiibi,  ii  wh.  ther  the  state  had  a  rijiht 
Jo  :»iiilior:/'«'  towns  to  .trrant  money  for 
• '  !-  I'UrposP. 

M'.-ssae]iiisctts  passr-d  a  similar  law 
in  l.sril.  Si  Ml  '•'  Then  many  of  ilie  states 
|5.i\e  d<»ne  likewise.  Xo  one  in  our 
e.iv  w  'iid  e.iii  in  ipiosticn  th<*  risrht 
.  !  a  '-•:-.{'"  to  .  iiaet  such  a  law  on  be- 
1  a.;'  id'  any  town  which  would  ask  for 
!!.  In  Pijiinis  an<l  fowa.  where  the 
•»••-•  lias  '.fti'M  bei-n  taken  in  towns 
•.|.'!i  !.-..s  qtisiion.  the  popular  vote 
i  .1  •  •?!  =  :«  Ill  :y  1m 'en  ovprwheiminjrly 
f"!'  1'  •  PnJdic  libraries  at  the  jren- 
i'l:!  .irs  .-xpense.  It  is  said  that 
•   •   ••  .1'  'i  *ias  nover  been  submitted 

•  '    •   '   ••    town   in  th^^se  states  and 

•  '         Tf:a-   it.  has  always  carried 
'•    •'.!-!    a    *hrcrfourths    majority 

•  •     '  •  fi:::.rJ:y  has  lM.M>n  praclioally 
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•:•  :-iii  Pibl'c  Krep  li1>rary  Is 
•.'•-*.  -r-  it^  kind  in  the  United 

•  \  't  [\i  The  world.  It  was  ejs- 
A.  .\  .'\  \-'.A  v\Tvv\\\\\'?.^'i  the  biilld- 


Ing  cost  1365.000.    It  employs  370  per-  collection  of  the  mathemajtlcal  booki 

sons  in  the  Central  library,  not  count-  of  ancient  times,  and  modern  as  well, 

ing  branch  employes,  a  large  major-  When  this  library  was  joined  to  the 

Ity  of  whom  are  women.    There  were  library  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  one 

in  1835,  217,701  persons  who  used  this  of  the  clauses  of  incorporation  of  the 

library  regularly.    The  registration  is  the  new  library  was,  that  one  of  the 

now  120.195  persons,  while  the  annual  descendants   of  Ix)gan  should  alwaye 

circulation  for  home  use  for  1902  was  be  a  trustee  of  the  Joint  library. 
1.439,033  volumes.    No  account  is  kept       In  1747  Abraham  Redwood  founded 

of  the  number  of  people  who  use  the  a  like  library  at  Newport,  Rho<le  Is- 

library  but  do  not  take  out  any  books,  land.    This  library  is  stil  in  existence, 

The  annual  expenditures  of    this    li-  and  like  the  Logan,  accomplishing  the 

brary  for  1902  was  $312,000.    It    has  work  designed  and  planned     by     Ite 

839.904   volumes,   being     the     largest  founder. 

Public  or  Peoples'  library  in  the  Unit-       The  most  conspicuous  of  this  class 

ed   States.     Harvard's  library  stands  of  libraries   was  founded   in   1848   in 

"^i^*^..^^/®  ^^J^^'f.      ^  ,  .,  ,,  ^'<?w  York  City  by  John  Jacob  Astor. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  do  not  fail  to  call  He  gave  $400,000  toward  the  building 
your  attention  to  the  National  library,  and  its  equipment.  At  the  time  ol 
Washingon.  D.  C.  It  has  been  the  jtg  erection  the  building  was  the  fin- 
growth  of  all  the  years  of  our  nation's  p^t  and  the  most  nearly  complete  11- 
history.  The  new  building  which  has  brary  building  in  the  United  States, 
been  completed  in  recent  years  is  said  The  liberal  gift  of  the  father  has  been 
to  be  the  finest  library  building  in  the  more  than  doubled  by  his  son,  Will- 
world.  There  is  not  time  to  give  you  lam  B.  Astor.  To  this  time,  more 
a  word  picture  of  this  palace  of  mar-  than  a  million  dollars  have  been  in- 
ble  from  without  and  a  perfect  picture  vested  in  this  magnificent  gift  for  the 
gallery  within  on  its  walls  and  ceil-  people.  For  of  all  librariee  in  the 
ings;  these  constitute  within  them-  united  States,  none  has  been  freer 
selves  a  rich  picture  gallery.  The  and  easier  of  access  to  the  great 
Congressional  library  has  been  re-  masses  than  this.  Its  locaUon  at  the 
moved  to  this  elegant  palace  of  stone,  present  time  places  it  in  the  very 
marble,  plaster,  iron,  brass,  bronze  midsr  of  an  immense  population  of  the 
and  gold.  The  building  cost  $6,347.-  middle  and  the  lower  classes  of  New 
000.  and  adding  $585,000  for  the  York  City.  Over  two  hundred  thou- 
grounds.  making  a  total  of  $6,932,000.  sand   people   use  it  vearly,  and   this 

The  library  has  1.114.111  volumes,  number  increases  year  by  year.    It  ia 

and  adding  the  branches  of  the  senate  an    interesting   fact    to  note  and    re- 

and  house,  gives  a  total  of  1.437.111  member,  that  Washington  Irving  was 

volumes,  which  makes  it  the  largest  the    first   president  of   the   boerd    ol 

library  m  the  United  States.  trustees  of  the  Astor  library. 

In  conclusion,  we  come  to  that  form       m,  j„  i«  ,    ♦        *i.  ,  ..  ,x.        m  *t 

of  libraries   which  has  been  the  gift       This  is  but  another  exhibition  of  the 

of  rich  and  benevolent  individuals.  No  ^''''t'   hard   common  sense  and  thor- 

country  in  the  world  has  more  ""j:*^'  Pra<;tical     methods    of    honest 

liO.  Patronymic  lihrarios     than     the  ^''}}!^  -'^^^^  /^,^^*^'••  ♦^^  «7*  !u  ""^.T^f^J 

United  States.     Those     are  siirh     li-  "^i"»"»aire  librar>-giver  in  the  United 

brarios  as  are  established,  maintained  ^^^^^^• 

or  endowed  by  individuals.  In  recent  ^^  was  consolidated  with  the  Lenox 
tiraf^s  the  establishment  of  these,  in  Hbrary  and  Tilden  Trust  fund  May 
part  or  in  whole,  has  given  groat  im-  23.  1SI)5.  and  they  form  the  New  York 
Ipetus  to  library  building  in  the  Unit-  I^ulJ^c  library.  There  were  on  March 
ed  States.  1.  1903.  .'.80.8SI)  volumes  and  220.256 
The  first  library  of  this  character  pamphlets  in  the  reforence  depart- 
was  established  by  .Tamos  Logan  in  m<''"t.  and  220.S16  volumes  in  the  cir- 
1745  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Ho  gavp  the  '"latins  dopartmont.  making  a  total 
ground  and  erortod  the  first  dfstinc-  *^f  l.021.9ril.  Thf^  number  of  volumes 
tive  library  buildin;;  in  the  United  "^^'*  »»  ^^^^  rofcTonco  department  is 
States.  Procodlnj;  this  libraries  had  a*»out  .=500,000  p(?r  year.  The  number 
been  organized  in  buildin«j:s  construct-  ^^  roadors  about  ITO.OOO;  the  number 
ed  for  other  purposes.  Ho  gave  also  of  voluinoa  cirtulated  is  about  2.500.- 
$10,000  in  books  as  a  beginning  for  ^''^^>-  The  annual  additions  of  books 
the  library.  These  consisted  in  a  ^s  30,000  to  40.000  piooos.  The  endow- 
large  part  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  au-  mcnt  at  the  time  of  the  con8<\Usia.\-Vss^ 
thors  of  literature,  and  also  a  choice  ^^^  aAiOM\.    V»;^'5i^fi^^.      'W^'^     fe^sto 
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opened  at  Its  beginning  with  about 
70.000  vol  u  in  OS. 

In  r(»r(»nt  yi»ars  thero  have  beon 
othor  lik<'  «ifts  for  en(I<»\vm*Mit  of 
gnat  libraries. 

Anions  thfs«*  arc>  to  bt.»  found  Mr. 
Mortimer  F.  Ht-ynolds.  who  .uavo 
lUUU.OOO  to  (»staldish  a  Publi<*  Vrvv  li- 
brary for  Korhi'stt»r.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Eni:(h 
Pratt  of  Haltinion'.  M«i..  has  pi  von 
over  a  million  dollars  t«)  found  a  like 
Iil)rary  for  his  city.  Mr.  Waltor  l^. 
N<?nl»«'ry  has  iriviMi  for  tho  fonndinj:;  of 
a  (Mty  library  in  Clii^a.^o.  III.,  two 
niilli<m  d<dlars.  Th«^s»»  aro  but  ox- 
ampU'S  rf  millions  «>f  «lollars  whi<h 
bavo  lMM»n  j^ivj-n  in  r<'<rnt  y^ars  to 
foun«l  lil»rarii's:  and  at  least  tlv»»- 
sixtlis  of  all  tlio  mou'-y  ::ivrn  for  li- 
brarios  in  the  Tniti'd  Statts  lias  b»M»n 
f;iv«'n  in  iho  last  tifty  years. 

liut  The  priiwe  of  this  kind  of  utiv- 
iim.  without  a  peer,  is  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  !{•  has  uiveu.  aecju'dinir  to 
the  <•omnli.•^si^^!ler  of  ediieati<ui.  $tI7.- 
1LM.:',L»:{:  of  this  amount  r.vrr  |.".2.u(i.).- 
iMMi  lias  fallen  tn  the  share  of  th<r 
Tuited  Siate.-<.  He  y«t  has  millicuis  to 
jrive  fnr  this  purpos«»  as  fust  as  indiv- 
iilual  towns  or  eouimuiii!ies  will  eom- 
'ply  with  his  conditions.  It  is  in  honor 
of  his  jrift  til  IJnedln  that  we  ehei»» 
and  now  eejrhrale  and  tleilieate  nur 
bulldinL^ 

Why  all  thi<  'j:\\'*-  <  f  money  for  builil- 
in.irs.  and  yearly  e\|i.»ndiiure  of  mil- 
Ijeiis  nf  dollar-^  fur  l)«»oKs?  Will  it 
pa\  V  Mvery  ••\pendiiiir«'  i.<  w»"!l  made, 
uhieh  eiliii.  nrly  rnnirihuiis  to  a 
iiolih'  manlHMMi  aii.j  a  r«  llneil  woman- 
IkkmI.  As  a  m.iii  thinUeih  in  his  lu'art. 
So  is  hi*:  and  a>  a  man  rt'ad<-th,  so 
he  Th-nl.'«h.  Tlrs  '.-  pr»'-«'mim-ntly 
!rue  if  ili"  |m'\s  aiiil  tin'  I'irls  who 
ar»  tn  liM  o.f>  \i  .  n  an!  worn*  n  of  to- 
U'errow.  W.'  may  not  Ii4«  able  to  do 
\eiy  nriej.  :*.ir  '::.•  hmh  .ju  1  !he  women 
of  *o.ia^  h'lr  tls«r«'  ar«-  ur»  at  pos^i- 
Idlith-i".  in  \v!::i'  \\««  n  ay  do  f«u*  th»' 
voiifi:/  and  r  ••■li./"  H'  i"  rrni-  u- 

T)n  tir<t  LT  at  t'-inlani*  'ital.  e;:-„n- 
lial  si«"i'ar  n  e.i  *.;  .,iir  a.:*-  an.l  of 
onr  i>ai-i«  •■  •.'•  f-ii.-  j--  •  »  .■.•■i«a'"  tho 
crreat  um-^;  i.f  t'  .  lun;;:...  ,f  "a  rue  1 
lielif\.      jri    ']]>'    l)-'ia-icxi    ;i»:.!    U]'-*    lih- 

oral   cisi':!!'*       i    l^r-ii*  \.^   J'la!    tie",     is 


no    (Milt !.••'    iM. I    MiHt  \    I 


If 


•  I. 


.  ■•...•it 


masse.--,  (.r'  rij.-  ;,«•  n|.  .  Th.-r.  "<  no 
way  hy  \\!ii»Ii  h.pjianiiy  e-in  'le  -^.i  i-f 
foetually  iifJ-'d  fi'im  ih«'  "on.-r  '••  11»i' 
hiichor  plane  or  llvin-:;  and  th-T..  j.^ 
no  lever  l.y  which  it  can  r.e  jifj.  .1 
from  tlie  .s««nsuoMs  inf<  !l»'r*!i;ii  ro  tii" 
spiritual  more  rtTceiively  tUuii  \)v  \u 


telleotual  culture.  There  Is  no  tax 
money  so  well  spent  as  that,  which  we 
spend  for  education  in  all  its  phases. 
It  may  not  be  popular  to  say  so. 
but  th(»  losfic  antl  philosophy  of  our 
free  school  systom.  when  carried  (uit 
to  its  ultimate  consummation,  is  that 
evtTythins:  that  will  rontinue  to  Rive 
all  the  bon<»lits  of  education  to  all 
the  p<.M  ]de  should  be  the  finality  to  be 
atiain^'d  by  any  and  all  thorough-going 
systems  of  educaticm. 

Since  this  is  tru<»,  we  may  presume 
to  say  and  to  maintain  that  one  of  the 
imiK)rtant  factors  in  education  is  the 
providins;  libraries  free  and  opeu  to 
all.  There  is  no  period  in  the  histcry 
of  a  f  hild's  devcdopment  when  there 
i.s  greater  need  for  pure  mental  recre- 
ation and  diversion  than  in  his  early 
days  of  the  common  schfKd.  Not  (mly 
so.  but  this  is  the  period  when  the 
child's  mind,  the  boy-min»l  and  the 
;;iil-minrl.  is  oi)en  to  holy  and  good  In- 
llu»»n<'es. 

Hc're  comes  the  importance  of  form- 
iiii?  a  taste  for  readintr.  Not  cmly  the 
forming;  of  a  taste,  but  the  formation 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  taste, 
a  ht*althy  taste. 

I  n- member  the  first  b<K)l\  I  ever 
reail.  ami  I  recall  the  influence  it  had 
upon  me.  I  remember  the  scond  book 
I  ever  rea<l,  and  its  pictures  and  its 
<M»verinir  of  crimson  an»l  pold  are  as 
vivid  as  if  it  w(  re  before  me  mnv,  1 
I'Muember  th»»  literary  and  the  moral 
motive  of  that   book. 

ItiMiKs  as  companions  are  the  very 
bes'  company  any  bt  y  or  «iii  can 
have.  A  uood  book  in  the  hands  of 
ih(»  child  at  home  in  the  evenin.s:  is 
heJtcr  a  tlnnisand-fold  than  runnins? 
the  streets  in  the  eveninu:s  a/ter  the 
hour  for  riniiins  the  curfew. 

Snrdi  a  library  will  solve  the  prol>- 
I'Mu  so  often  asked.  What  shall  the 
boys  and  sirls  read?  The  wise  super- 
vision ff  our  library  will  insure  that 
no  book  will  pass  from  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  youim  people  which  will 

•  lo  them  any  hurt.  Here  they  will 
(Ind  »he  imoK^  suited  to  their  y**ars  of 
childhood  youth  and  manhcod.  not 
«in!y  bnoKs  wliich  will  cultivate  the 
hall! J  of  nrjdin.c:.  hut  such  as  will  cul- 
tivate iheir  literary  taste,  their  aes- 
'lit'sc  ^.  ns  •  and  their  ethical  c<in- 
f  •  :»iion.<.     The  voun.ffesi   and  the  old- 

•  -f.  'h'-  mos!  illiterate  and  the  most 
ci;lr  !.i  :j.  will  alike  find  here  the 
Iiookv  w'lch  th!  ir  desires  crave  and 
\\\»*\v  \v:v^vs  domand. 
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